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PREFACE 

Dubing recent years the treatment of geography in schools has 
become more scientific and therefore critical. As the subject 
has matured from mere narrative to an intellectual study, its 
complexities have become increasingly apparent. In no other 
subject in the school syllabus are there so many avenues of 
approach. This might be an advantage if they all led to the 
same destination, but in a subject so newly fledged (in the 
University sense) the lack of agreement as to what really is 
meant by ‘geography’ is bewildering to those who a,re not 
free to escape down one of the narrower tracks of specialisation. 
Prom the teacher’s point of view this divergence of opinion—-in 
which the highest common factor is slowly rising—is serio^ 
mainly where its resistant outcrops obtrude themselves in 
examination papers. Only time can wear these into a peneplain 
of common agreement. 

Apart from these domestic differences, geography is handi¬ 
capped by (as well as fortunate in) being in the fullest sense 
of the term a living subject. As historians and geographers 
review their respective vistas of time and space, the former have 
the great advantage that it matters little if the foreground is 
out of focus, mciking perspective easier to attain; their concern 
is with a mosaic, intricate but still- The geographer seeks 
omniscience in a kaleidoscope of scurrying facts and figures. 
Those subject to the dictates of Examinations are further per¬ 
plexed by the fact that examining geographers—again imlike tho 
historians—^have yet to set effective limits to the scope of their 
inquiries. 

Writers of geographical text-books are consequently faced 
with unusually formidable problems of selection before the 
equally difficult t€isk of presentation can be undertaken. 

In offering an introductory study of the geography of Africa, 
the Americas, and Australasia, in the sense of man’s environ¬ 
ment and his reactions to it, much theorising seems out of place. 
Physical geography forms a recurrent background, but space 
does not permit of a detailed summary (such as the admirable 
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one bv F M. ^^lilleri) any more than of the many biologic^ 
aken equally tor granted. Similar y, fauna have not 

L„ marehalled b^^efl .0 app-ae^^^ 

rh'S.ZTn“;:S.;\“!-aave ^ the Yoadeat 

The divisions have therefore been kept as simple ’ 

nor can the writer see that anttliing is gamed by ogermg the 
bet-'lnner a diet of exotic labels—of the ‘selvas varietj oug 
a few sufficiently well known to have become almost naturalise 

into the Enffiish lansuase have been retamed. ■ j„i„ 

itwiter ma.tar on ,luch geograplrical tevt-booto Mer uade^y 

is in the spore allotted to individual jtaUan 

narative -tranf^ers to examination papers, such a^ Mexico, itaUan 
Eo” ifri'co or the PociBc Islands, are usuaUy dtsmtssed tnthm a 
S, cello Jm°tll to leave any impression of the regton concerned. 
There are ttro alternatives, the crude but logical one of 
sul places altogether, and the ev.r.vagant but 
one of taking space tvhich evanunation procure maj 
unused as has been followed in the present book. 

r:";.s-ire 'Het'iiiitd S’-raefb: 

i- to discriminate between what is important and what is noh 
Care has therefore been taken not to waste the reader ^ “ 

confuse him bv referring to places which are unlikely to add 

his impression of the ,eems fundamental. 

11“ de“f “eieSra b'::“ 

bul iehX m.vn^_repr^^^^^^^^^^ 

FZZviEi™ hui' 

draM-n, t^'^^ok aVf 

“:p:c;?amrto proZide a biisis on which their own technique can 
1 The Physical Basis of Geography, Geor-e Philip & Son, Ltd. 
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be developed. They also provide a means of speedy revision. 
As space is necessarily limited, some of the maps are inevitably 
smaller and more crowded than they might be, but they are 
simple enough for rapid reproduction, especially where coloured 
crayons are available. 

Maps present spatial but not quantitative information regard¬ 
ing products and their movements. No text-book can hope to 
be completely up to date, and it is essential for the reader to 
realise that production, trade, and conditions are perpetually 
changing. Statistical tables make heavy demands on mental 
digestive capabilities. Hence an imusually large number of 
graphs have been included. Pictures have been carefully selected 
with a view to conveying impressions difficult to portray in words. 

The letterpress attempts to offer a framework for the maps, 
diagrams, and pictures, and to bridge some of the intervening 
gaps. In particular it may be mentioned that more space than 
is usual in a text-book of this type is devoted to the ‘racial’ 
problems which feature so prominently in lands less fortunate 
than ours. For the reasons mentioned above, special stress has 
been laid on trends, economic and otherwise, and their under- 
lyhig causes—without, it is hoped, adopting too deterministic 
an attitude. 

Some critics may consider that in this volume the economic 
aspects of geography have been stressed at the expense of others. 
Long before the days when men travelled to Egypt to buy corn, 
money was the real basis of civilisation. Save for a primitive 
minority, the population of the world is now entangled in an 
intricate economic network. Man can exert his personality only 
within the linuts of this matrix. Hence the most realistic 
approach to the study of man and his environment is to view 
the latter through the economic meshes which envelope him. 

The aphorism that ‘to copy from one author is plagiarism; 
to do so from three is research’ is a reminder of how greatly 
the writer of such a work as this is indebted to the labours 
of others. Source material, however, has been derived from too 
many authorities, private and public, for separate acknowledg¬ 
ment to be practicable except to the ‘G4ographie Universelle’ 
series, and to the files of those informative American journals. 
The Geographical Review and Economic Geography, Statistical 
material has been obtained from the Reaeau mondial, published 
by the Meteorological Office, the Year-books of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Messrs McGraw-Hill’s The Mineral 


Industry during . . . Year-books, the Statistical .Siwmary, 
published by the Imperial Institute, the Dominion Year-books, 
the various publications of the Statistical Department of the 
League of Nations, and through the courteous co-operation of 
%'arious continental statistical bureaux. 

A special feature has been made of cross-references. These 
have the dual object of discouraging a ‘pigeon-holed’ view of 
any one countn-, and of promoting automatic revision of what 
has alreadv been read. The index is designed to be selective as 
well as comprehensive. Great trouble has been taken to ensure 
accuracy, but the author will be grateful for any corrections. 

A. R. B. S. 


NOTE 

While necessarv- changes have been made in the text of Africa, 
particularly in the section prenously headed Italian East Afric^ 
no corrections have been made to the maps, some of wliich will 
depend on the terms of the Peace Treaty as yet undecided at the 
time of going to press. In the case of maps including ex-ItaUan 
East Africa the changes to be allowed for are obvious. 

Many necessan’ changes have been made in The Americas to 
bring the infoniiatioE “up to date. It has been considered 
ad^dsable, however, to retain the remarks ori^ally made re¬ 
garding crop over-production (in the 1930s), as illustrative of an 
economic factor which cannot be disregarded although they are 
not imm ediately relevant in 1949. 
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AFRICA 

THE CONTINENT 

Africa is, roughly speaking, bisected by the Equator, although 
the extreme north is more and the southern tip slightly less 
than 35° distant. Some 70° of longitude separate the western 
and eastern extremes. In area Africa is three times the size 
of Europe, but its coast-line is less than half as long. 

RELIEF 

PoliticaJIy, Africa contrasts sharply with South America in 
containing but three countries, Ethiopia, Egypt and Liberia 
independent of European ‘ - ’ 

Powers, and even in these 
independence is not 
entirely imqualified; yet 
only some 2 per cent, of 
the population is of 
European origin. 

The most characteristic 
feature of the relief is the 
very large proportion of 
plateau and the corre¬ 
spondingly small extent 
of coast^ plain. The 
steepness of the plateau 
odge is almost every- 

continental shelves are 
fj, be noted that everywhere south of 10° N 

the plat^u run, except where notched by rivers making thek 
xit to the sea, is higher than the interior. The nlateaua 

SZdT" crystalline rock Tnd 

their sandstone denvatives. There is thus a general tendencv 
towar^ infertUe soils, but mineral possibilitiL ^ 

Eaultmg and folding have complicated the structure of the 
«treMe south of tho s„utmo„,_so„ewhst on the U^s oi tU 

‘ 1 



EUROPEAN 
SPHERES OF 
INFLUENCE 







Af. 2 AFRICA 

contemporary Eastern Highlands of Australia Apart from 
much of the Ethiopian HigWands and peaks in the Cameroon 
area and East Africa, vulcanicity has contributed little to the 
shaping of the continent’s surface: but altitude, emphasised 
by their comparative isolation, makes such peaks impre^ve. 

' Relatively recent fold-chains, such as those which dominate 
the west of the Americas and southern Eurasia, however, 
play but a small part in the relief of Africa, except m the 
Atlas and paraUel ranges of the North-West. These ranges- 
and also much of Eg^t—are composed of limestone, indicative 
of their marine origin. 

The East African Rifts. The most impressive sumval from 
this epoch is not a range but a trough, which cuts through 
some of the highest land in Africa. Stress^ of continental 
magnitude ruptured the surface of the land either by tension, 
which caused extensive subsidence between roughly paraUel 
fault-lines or by compression, which thrust the strata up- 
ivards, foiiiing the fault walls of the rift lying between them. 
The Great Rift Valley runs north from Beira (opposite 
Madagascar). From the north of Lake Nyasa two branches 
can be distinguished, (a) a western one swinging round via 
Lake Tanganyika to beyond Lake Albert where it disappears; 
(b) an eastern branch keeping slightly to the east of nor^ 
towards Lake Rudolf after which it turns north-eastwards 
through the Ethiopian Highlands to the Red Sea. There the 
Rift again divides and is occupied by the Gulf of Aden and 
the R^ Sea itself. At the north of the latter it forks to 
form the twin gulfs which end the Sea, that of Aqaba being 
continued through Palestine by the valley of the Jordan. 

In Africa the Rift is usually about 50 miles in width, 
bounded by escarpments of up to as much as 8000 ft. m 
height. The comparative recency of the earth movements is 
borne out by the existence in parts of numerous small volcamc 
cones, some still mildly active. 

Lakes. The main feature of the Rift is the long, narrow, 
and usually deep lakes which occupy its bed. The sills which 
separate the lakes cause Nyasa to drain southwards, Tai^- 
yika westwards. Edward and Albert northwards, while Lake 
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Rudolf and the smaller lakes of the eastern branch have no 
outlet at all and are consequently salt. 

Between the two branches of the Rift is a relatively shallow 



EAST AFRICA 

PLATEAU-STRUCTURE 
RIFTS AND LAKES 

^Bxtinct Volcsnic Peaks 
over i4-,oqo peet. 

Land over I^SOO Feet 

_ Unshaded. 

basin occupied by Lake Victoria, which has an area 
approxnnatmg to that of Eire. Its unenclosed nature and 
lara subject to severe storms. The other 

arf depicts elsewhere in the continent 

are still shaUower (Lake Tana excepted). With the intense 
evaporation the gentle gradients round their margins cause 

















the latter to fluctuate ^dely with rariations in 
water, many of them degenerating_mto .w^P^^ ^ increasing 
outlet is Chad is ;n apparent e.ceptio^ 

I X kept fre^h bv a periodic overflow north-eastwarda 
towards a digression lower than the shaUow one tt oecupxea. 

temper ATITBE 

T' n“ 00(1 ft ) which is iilutost on the Equator, 
Mount Kenya (K,000it.), 

has a permanent q to be received with 

"S';‘ :L ie kait of height low 

'°E'“creTfrt‘fcen.»l‘mourt^^ «nge, the altitude of the 
?,*‘rm-‘°T8«^;--'re'S'S'ere th.u in the southern half of 
,t eout'ieut. while ao--dy"e ‘.''ting “J/S 'fte “ghS 
day and eheet ^ ,“f J.^p^^JL^lge are" an- 

r„Sed“S*th*eth,r. ' In fiet a station in Uhya holds the 

^orld record shade the equatorial regions, 

Sa^;: f“ :|7p«£ 

1 airiiiifle and cold become unpleasanth markea. 

?“r;ir,^r“:sr:r LrrSrK 

roS coS»T.d«?es and therefore have a cooling tendency. 
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Those on the east, on the other hand, carry warm equatorial 
water to cooler regions. 

BAINFALL 

Since temperature conditions are relatively uniform through¬ 
out the continent, the main climatic distinctions are based on 
rainfall. 

Equatorial Africa. Equatorial Africa experiences con- 
vectional rainfaU, i.e. the ground becomes heated by the sun 
and warms the lower layers of air. These expand and there¬ 
fore decrease in density, when they become displaced upwards 
by the sinking of the cooler (and therefore denser) la 5 -ers above 
them. As the air continues to rise, the pressure of air above it 
decreases and it expands still further. In doing so its tem¬ 
perature drops (a principle utilised in refrigerators), which 
reduces its moisture-carrying capacity. Rain then falls. 

This type of rain tends to occur during the latter half of the 
day, when the heating influence of the sun has had time to 
take effect. It also tends to reach a maximum after the sun’s 
apparent passage overhead. These maxima will thus be about 
six months apart at the Equator and progressively less towards 
the tropics, where they tend to merge into a single annual 
maximum, resulting in a well-marked distinction between the 
wet and the dry season. 

Eor convectional movements of the atmosphere to result in 
rainfall, the air at ground level must have a fairly high degree 
of humidity. Such movements are therefore much less effec¬ 
tive in the absence of surface moisture, whether provided by 
lakes, rivers, or forest transpiration. 

The distribution of convectional rainfall is consequently 
determined (i) by proximity to surface moisture, and (ii) by 
height above sea level, since the greater the altitude the lower 
the temperature and the less the quantity of moisture which 
the air can hold. The rainfaU is therefore less in east central 
Africa (except near the Great Lakes), where either the 
altitude is considerable or surface-water scarcer than in the 
lower-lying Congo Basin to the west. The difference in the 
average altitude of the Congo Basin compared with that of 
the Amazon helps to account for the latter’s heavier rainfaU. 
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The oombination of heat and moisture renders the climate of 
the equatorial lowlands unpleasant for white people, although 
medical science has greatly lessened the risk to health. 
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Morden’s description of the climate (1688) is a rivid one. 
‘Their Thunders are dreadful, ratthng continually, with 
Lightning incessantly flashing r their Rains are violent, pouring 
from the clouds, not by Drops, but by Streams.’ 

The influence of the earth’s rotation on the direction of 
winds increases away from the Equator and with it the 
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which are consequently rainless. In addition, the Atlas 
ranges lie athwMrt the track of Mediterranean-bound cyclones, 
which are thus excluded from the interior. The eastern half 
of the north coast, besides being flat, has a more southwly 
trend, thus increasing the ‘blanketing’ effect of the mo untaina . 
The Sahara is therefore dry except for rare storms of torrential 
magnitude. 



North-West. The North-West derives its rahafaJl finm the 
winter cyclones which follow the low-pressure belt ^ted by 
the contrast between the warm waters of the Mediterranean 
and the colder land-masses to the north and south. The 


J 





rainfall naturally increases with altitude and proximity to the 
sea, but rarely exceeds 30*, while the summer drought is 
accentuated by the limestone character of much of the relief. 


South Africa. In southern Africa convectional rainfall 
ceases to be the dominant climatic factor towards 15° S. The 
temperature of the South Atlantic and the southern Indian 
Ocean shows very little seasonal change. These cool oceans, 
in their southern latitudes, are therefore anticyclonic centres 
of high pressure throughout the year. In winter (May- 
August) the land is also cool, except for the coastal lowlands. 
The pressure over the land is then high and excludes rain¬ 
bearing winds. In summer, on the other hand, the heated 
land creates a low-pressure area which contrasts sharply with 
the oceanic anticyclones. Inflowing winds result, giving 
southern Africa a moderate rainfall with a marked summer 
maximum, characteristic of all extra-equatorial land-masses. 

Conditions, however, are far from identical in the west and 

east. 


anticyclones cause 
coming towards 
become 


They bring 
from the 
forming the 
which further 
Hence 


In the : west 

southerly 
warmer 
less likely 
cool 

antarctic 
Benguella 
decrease 
drought 


EAST 

northerly 
cooler 
more likely 
warm 
equatorial 
Mozambique 
increase 
heavy rain 


winds which, 

latitudes, 

to drop rain* 

water 

regions 

Currents, 

rain tendencies. 

results. 


The chilling effect of the Benguella Current is prolonged 
northwards by the approach of the 2000-fathom isobath 
(t.e. under-water contour) close to the Angolan coast. The 
winds, which are there tending to be off-shore, carry the 
surface-water westwards, causing cold water to well up from 
eow (c/. p Am. 5, and northern ChUe, p. Am. 154). 
Ihe Drakensberp are an important contributary cause ol 
the ajidity which characterises the western two-thirds of the 
country, since they screen the latter from rain-bearing winds. 

south so^th-west lies just far enough 

south to fall within the track of the westerly cyclones whfn 


NATURAL VEGETATION 
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NATURAL VEGETATION 

Except on the highest mountains, temperatures are nowhere 
low enough to exclude vegetation, nor even to exercise a 
marked seasonal check on its growth. Hence the main 
determinant is rainfall, and especially its seasonal distribution. 
Equatorial forest prevails {a) in the Congo basin within 
5° of the Equator; (6) in specially well-watered coastal 
regions, e.g. the Guinea Coast, eastern Madagascar, and parts 
of South-East Africa; (c) ribbon extensions of these areas 
along river valleys. 

Farther from the Equator a dry season develops which 



(E.N.A.) 

East Africa. Typical savannah near Tabora (central Taneanvikal 
showing drought-resistant types of tree ^ ^ 


excludes forest. The trees become smaller Sc more scattered 
and in the wet season grass grows vigorously in between’ 
This IS SivasNAH, the most characteristic of all .-Ifrican 
forms of natural vegetation. The term savannah covers 

Thrt3''of “ proportions. 

The type of pass vanes from the stout elephant grass of 

the equatorial regions, some 12 ft. in height, to short grass 
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this accompanies the apparent northward movement of the 
sxin during the northern summer. The Cape Town area has 
thus a marked winter maximum and httle enough rain in 
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season maicarea. 
The less the rainfall 

WINTER^'" ^ 

WINTER 

SUMMER 

the more unreliable 

North of the EQoator 

Novrfeb. 

MayrAug. 

it becomes- 

South 11 11 n 

MayrAug. 

Nov.-Feb. 


summer for its climate to be classed as Mediterranean (</. 
Central CMe, S.W. Australia, and X.W. Africa). Eastwards 
the summer rainfall increases and the winter total declines. 

Madagascar. Madagascar is separated from the continent 
proper by 300-600 miles of ocean and is therefore climatically 
independent (c/. Japan). With a high mountain backbone 
and lying in the track of the South-East Trades, it receives a 
heavy rainfall of over 100' in the east, while the west is 
markedly in the rain-shadow. In winter the mountains are 
cold and'there is a tendency for local high pressure to develop, 
reducing the influence of the trade-winds. 
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resembling the coarser English varieties, which is native to 
the cooler regions. 

Except in the more thickly wooded types, the ^vann^ 
trees tend to be smaUer than might be expected u^aUy 

enarled and crooked. The reasons for this are (i) equatonal 
forest once cleared tends to be replaced by infenor vane^; 
(ii) the quicker growing grass is apt to choke youi^ t^- 
erowth; (iii) the natives are in the habit of bummg the 
grass as soon as the dry season sets in, which tends to dam^e 
1-though it does not always destroy-tree-growth. especi^y 
where the grass is highest. In the drier regions vh^ere the 
grass is too short to require burning, water and therefore 
trees are scarce: in such areas thorn trees and the baobab, 
with relatively little leaf development, are characteristic. 
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As the dry season lengthens, the savannah develops imper¬ 
ceptibly into GRASS-LAND, with trees still outlining the water¬ 
courses. As the rainfall diminishes still further, the grass, 
too, becomes more patchy, and semi-desert conditions 
prevail. These areas are characterised by scrub of varying 
density. Thus parts of the Kalahari region resemble some 
of the less arid areas of Australian scrub, while Somaliland 
(East Africa) has wider intervals of sand. 

Deserts proper are limited to a coastal strip in South- 
West Africa and the Sahara. Even in the Sahara, wastes of 
sand and stones entirely devoid of vegetation are limited to 
the large Libyan Desert in the east and smaller areas in the 
west. Over the rest scattered and stunted shrubs do occur, 
but are insufficient to support any but the most nomadic 
grazing, most of the population being concentrated in the 
oases. 

In the north-west and extreme south-west the period of 
drought coincides with the hot season, and Mediterranean 
vegetation prevails (see note on p. Af. 18 ). 

FAUNA 

In the closely settled northern continents the original 
fauna survives only on sufferance, or where it has proved 
impracticable to exterminate it. In Africa there are still 
wide, though decreasing, areas where settlement leaves room 
for both man and beast. Game laws have checked outside 
interference with the balance of Nature, and in the extreme 
east of the Transvaal a large Game Reserve has been estab¬ 
lished. The obscurer recesses of the Congo forest are the 
last refuge of the gorilla and its less rare relative the chim¬ 
panzee. Monkeys are numerous, and reptiles and especially 
insects thrive. 

The savannah regions, however, are the home of an array 
of quadrupeds unequalled in any other part of the world. 
The African elephant, smaller and much less tractable than 
the Indian variety, inhabits the denser savannah and forest 
fringes. Other massive vegetarians include the rhinoceros and 
buffalo; in the more open regions zebra and a very large 
variety of antelope; in the dryer parts the giraffe, and in 
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the setter the hippopotamus. In close attendance on the 
weaker animals axe the carnivores (flesh-eaters), the lion, 
leopard, and crocodile. 

The really important creatures, hou'cvex, are not the big 
ones but the small ones, the mosquito, tsetse fly, termite, and 
locust, besides a host of lesser inconveniences such as ants, 
scorpions, sand-flies, and hook-worms. The mosquito earned 
for parts of the Guinea Coast the title of ‘The White Man’s 

Grave/ and to this day 
doubled rates of army pay 
survive as a testimony to 
the reality of the menaco. 
Quinine and attention to 
stagnant water, where the 
larvae live, have now 
reduced the malaria and 
vellow fever pxoblems to 
manageable proportions. 

The TSETSE fly infests 
practically the whole of the 
Congo Basin, the Guinea 
Coast, and two-thirds of 
Tanganyika and Northeni 
Rhodesia. It is a hardy insect, living mainly on game and 
in bush country. ‘Fly,’ as the tsetse is usually called, does 
not breed in cleared and cultivated country. When natives 
detect fly disease in their cattle, however, they generally take 
fright and drive their surviving cattle away: bush soon covers 
the abandoned ground, which rapidly becomes fly-infested. 
Another species of tsetse carries sleeping-sickness, a disease 
which is invariably fatal unless taken in its earliest stages. 

The TERMITE is not injurious to health, and even has its 
good points as scavenger of fallen timber and improver 
of the soil in which it tunnels. Nevertheless it is a perennial 
nuisance. Only stone and metal are safe from its attentions. 
Paper, clothing, leather, furniture, thatched roofs are all on 
its menu; on these the termite works industriously and from 
the inside—for it avoids the light, with the result that they 
preserve a facade of permanence until their core has gone. 




Thus steel has to replace wood for railway sleepers and tele¬ 
graph poles, and corrugated iron is in demand for roofs. 

The LOCUSTS ‘covered the face of the whole earth so that 
the land was darkened; and the\’ did eat every herb of the 
land, and all the fruit of the trees wliich the hail had left: and 
there remained not any green thing in the trees, or in the 



This photograph of a sky blackened with lociLsts was taken in 
Southern Xig^eria. The natives there dejjend for the most part on 
root crops for their staple food, and so locusts cause less havoc 
than in the grain regions of East and South Africa 

herbs of the field through all the land of Eg\-pt’ (Ex. x. 15 ). 
It is more than three thousand years since the visitation these 
words describe, yet there are few parts of East and South Africa 
to which they have not been equally appUcable in modern times. 
There are many varieties of locust, but all tend to swarm and 
then advance to forage with a pertinacity which cannot be 
deflected and which taxes organised resistance to the utmost. 
It may be years before a fresh plague arrives, usually from the 
drier regions, but the damage done is enormous. One swarm 
measured fifteen miles by six. Another obliterated ninety 
acres of maize in twenty minutes before the helpless owner’s 
eyes. The only hope is to intercept the swarm while it is still 
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n the ‘hopper’ and before the flying stage; but wen then 
joison in many forms is only partiaUy effective and has many 
irawbacks. 

PEOPLE 

Amoim the multitude of peoples which make u^he imtive 
population of Africa three b^c groups can be distinguished. 
Pygmies, Negroes, and Hamites. , ,, r . 

The Pygmies and Bushmen, although probably of diff^nt 
origins, are both relatively small in stature pnmtoTO in 
,Se of Uving, and numericafly insignificant That such 
people survive at all is due to their having taken “ 

Eats so poor as to offer no attraction to more civilised 
competitors (cf. the forest people of 

prac^ cultivation, but lives by hunting birds ^d anim^ 

lith poisoned arrows, and by gatherii^ gmte. 

beans; eggs, and reptiles. This nomadic existence ^ts 

to4. of dweiih^. n.o pye~y 
scattered over the equatorial forests, especi^y m the denara- 

are taller than the Pygmies smd live in 
Kalahari, where the rainfall is not too heavy 

S^rtmoreprosperouspeoples. They are s^trep^ 

digger camouflaged pits near water-holre, and as hu^ 
2!^S^inarkable stamina in the pursuit of game They 
have lank bellies, and their posteriors very fati ^ 

feet they are so swift in running, and so weU 
St S? will catch a Bull by chase’ (A 
Geography. 1695). Their skilful use of cover earned for them 

tbeir n&nie of Busbnioo- ^ 

TheNBGBOES are not found north of the 
the Sahara, those south of the Equator being 
the general term Bantus. The negro peoples are dark-skn^ 
^rith projecting cheek-bones, flat noses, and 
Some trilis aJ^forest people adding to himtm^d 
Etive banana and yam cultivation m lalmnously h^ 

dearings. Food plants grow readily in the W imd mm^^ 

b^foTevers' one edi'ble there are a hundred oth« rutiile* 

light. 

rigorously than man. Cannibaliam is not yet entirely extinct. 



The real home of the negroes is therefore the savannah, 
where they live in established villages and usually combine 
cattle-owning with agriculture. In fact, cattle and yams 
were the normal form of currency. In the wetter regions 
roots, such as manioc (or cassava, from which tapioca is 
obtained), yams, and sweet potatoes are cultivated, maize and, 
more rarely, rice. Throughout the drier regions the great 
stand-by of African agricult me is millets, known in the south 
as KaflSr corn, Kaffir being a colloquial term for a Bantu 
native. The habit of bmning the grass in the dry season 
(after thatching requirements have been stored) enables the 
natives and their cattle to move about and reduce pests, 
while the cattle graze on the new shoots. The ashes help to 
restore some of the fertility to the soil, provided they are not 
blown away before the rains set in (c/. p. Af, 12). 

Towards the drier regions stock-raising tends to be more 
important than agncultme, both because the latter becomes 
more precarious and 
because ‘fly’ and ticks 
are less numerous. On 
the other hand, the 
coming of the Emopean 
has resulted in increased 
pressure on the grazing 
lands, thereby stimulat¬ 
ing agricultme. 

Except where white 
influence has been estab¬ 
lished for some length 
of time paganism pre¬ 
vails. In such regions 
‘magic-making is uni¬ 
versal, and few take any 
important stop without consulting the oracles. The evil eye 
IS an unquestionable reality; prophets and witch-doctors 
thrive, and spirits abound’ {The Times, 13/3/2S). 

The Hai^s are essentiaUy pastoral peoples with a natural 
gift for rulmg. The early introduction of Muhammadanism 
which encouraged pilgrimages to Mecca, and contact with the 

2 
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civilisations of Europe and India, developed in them a higher 
standard of leavning than that common to other parts of 
Africa. The Hamites are represented in East Africa by the 
who live ‘for, with, and by their cattle,’ and by the 
camel-owning Somali. Much more widely distributed are the 
Ttjaeegs, or ‘People of the Veil,’ in which the men live and 
sleep although the women remain uncovered. Tuareg tribes 
inhabit the western Sahara between the Gulf of Guinea and 
Morocco-Alsreria. In mode of life they differ little froin the 
Arabs of the eastern Sahara, both being dependent on the 
camel for their existence (c/. p» A 5 , 26). The Arabs, 
however, are not a Hamitic people, use a different language 
from that of the Tuaregs, and are, comparatively speaking, 
newcomers to Africa. 

Also probably belonging to the Hamitic group, but quite 
distinct from the Tuaregs, are the Berbers, a relatively light- 
skinned people who inhabit North-West Africa. In contrast 










to the Arabs, the Berbers are skilful farmers and tend to 
live in fortified mountain villages instead of in tents. Goats 
are universal, but in the drier interior valleys sheep-raising 
replaces cultivation. In the better watered coastal regions 
some cattle are kept, and barley, vegetables & fruit grown. 

The Sudan consists essentially of a 150-mile-wide belt of 
grass-land lying between the desert Sahara and the forests 
of the Guinea Coast. This affords greater possibilities for 
settlement than its drenched and arid borders. Communica¬ 
tion is also easier, so this ‘Grass Road’ is an ancient African 
highway. This belt, where the Hamitic and Negro races meet, 
is inhabited (as far as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan boundary) 
by the Fulani, who show some of the characteristics of both. 
The Fulani peoples are mostly tall, with straighter hair and 
thinner lips than the negroes. They are intelligent, good 
horsemen, and Muhammadans—unlike the spirit-worshipping 
forest-dwellers. Some groups have remained nomadic cattle"^ 
owners. Others have settled among, and dominated, negro 
peoples as the ruling caste, becoming most powerful in 
northern Nigeria. 


Mediterranean Vegetation 

\ egetation is faced with the problem of existence through the 
summer period of drought, often accentuated bv poorness of 
soil Plants survive best, therefore, when possessing exceptional 
facilities for (i) obtaining water, or (ii) storing it, or (iii) reducing 
Its loss to a mmimum. Thus the long roots of the vine enable 
It to thrive on supplies of water below the reach of other plants 
V arious tj-pes of cacti, such as the prickly pear, have special cells 
for water-storage. Small leaves reduce the area over which 
water can be lost; shiny, thickly surfaced leaves are an additional 
protection. 

® probably the most characteristic .Mediterranean 
P , ot other slirubby types, such as juniper, broom, corse 
and lavender, are common. Apart from scattered and stunted 
Sralh®"fA are limited to the better-watered, and therefore 
usuallj to the higher, slopes. Prominent among these are 

corkTah r'f l°rig-needled pines and the ev'ergreen and 
MediJr^' ‘^^though commonlv associated with 
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He Mediterranean coast here averages some 8' 
ndnfall Inland the rainfall rapidly becomra less and the 
I^^ter Thns the diatinoHon between Egypt and to 
to existence of to Nile, which supp<^ » pop.to 

17,000.000 people By to ^e 
Eg^tian ^nGer to^^ 

St from Eahe Yictoia 

?wlich S^n to Equator) into Lake Albert. Pos^ 

this large dual natural reservoir situated m a 

the river starts its northward journey 

^il^Albert with an excepttonally uniform flow through- 
”"mictd characteristio of to Me 

filooe since Lake Albert is only some 2000 ft. above 8^ 
to fact, it emerges fcom to K» “<» Wo^ 
tUesafterer^to^-S"-*^^ 

’t.^V"to mt^ff to S; to flrat major 
rigtb.^ tributary, the Nile bato is 

Xmiles to length and 200 to width, covered ».th,»;^^ 
r lA ft reeds During stormy periods masses oi pa^i^ 

ft elt^break off and drift untfl 
1 fhftv become the nucleus of a vasi^ uoai^ 

mass of‘sudd, ’ which "“y to ooS 

qo^tly 20 ft thick mid firm »ough to support etephantc. 



During its passage through the swamp region the Nile loses 
—ultimately by evaporation—nearly half its volume. On the 
other hand, the Sobat makes good this loss, not as it occurs 
but in an annual summer flood. The Ethiopian Highlands, 
which dominate the eastern frontier of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, have a rainfall regime which reaches a very marked 



(Imperial Airicays) 

Sudd swamp of the Nile near Malakal in the Sudan 


maximum in July and August. Most of the rock is imper¬ 
meable in type, so the rain quickly reaches the rivers, of wMch 
much the most important is the Blue Xile, rising in Lake Tana. 
A fan of tributaries concentrates on this one river almost all 
the drainage of the western and central part of the Highlands, 
until, by the end of August, the Blue Xile is carr\flng some 
fifteen times the amount of water flowing in the main, or 
White, Xile. 

During August the Blue Xile rises with great rapidity. 
This torrent of mountain water joins the Mliite Xile at 
Khartoum, where it has the effect of impeding the latter ’3 
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Hishlands, the surface layer being renewed the annual 
flood. The people of the Nile vaUey have 

thousand years on a narrow ribbon of inexhaustible fertihty, 
threaded bv a river which provided water and transport, an 
whose September rise (of about 25 ft.) supplied their crops 



Nile Valiev south of Cairo, "bowing cultivated strip^oho^g^he 

river through the desert. The horizon is about 90 mile» distant 


without interrupting the sun’s heat. Even in the 
season, when soU and people were idle, the 

bv crackincr the clavev surface—sometimes up to 3o per cen . 
of the area—automaticaUy aerating the soil ^uth a thoroug - 
ness far bevond the power of an ox-drawn wooden plough^ 

The annual rise, however, varies in between 

its maximum fails to reach the whole of the land bet 
the cliffs which enclose the valley. Modern engi^enng h^ 
remedied these drawbacks by the construction 
dams with sluice-control gates, and provided -^th locks for 
the passage of vessels. Of these, the ^ost imvort^nt i. 
mile long structure at Aswan. One hundr^ and 

in height, it raises the water-level as far as the w.econ 









200 miles away. The first of the flood, heavily charged with 
silt, is allowed to rush through the sluices, which are partly 
closed towards the end of November. The water-level steadily 
rises until April, after which it is drawn on increasingly for 
irrigation. 



(American Colony Pholcgraphers, Jerusalem) 
Asuan Dam, showing the First Cataract beyond exposed by low 
water. The total width of the dam is IJ miles 


In Lower Egj’pt the Nile leaves its vallej’ and divides into 
several branches, which thread the delta they have created. 
The existence of the delta is due, not only to the silt brought 
by the river and precipitated on encountering salt water, but 
to the absence of tides in the Mediterranean which might 
impede its deposition. The 100-fathom isobath gives a clue 
to its present growth and its shape (with that of the coastal 
spits) an indication of the direction of the prevailing sea- 
CMrents. From mid-February to mid-August, however, the 
Nile is prevented from reaching the sea by a barrage 16 
miles north of Cairo. 

CULTIVATION 

Barrage-controlled irrigation has removed uncertainties 
in the supply of water. More important than this, it has 
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, \’-i r„ii^u \ cakkiah or irrigation wheel. The camel, 

, "S b.; -.It. s 

P o iflnH where timber is scarce 


the necessity for Uving in congested and 

crowded on to plots of rising ground, often tar from th 

which the people are therefore completely ^ 

U supphed to one group of Wgation channels fo en d^^ 

or so, after which they have to go '"'^ou^ to a pe^^^ 
other groups ^^P^primitive devices, of which 

'th: "mcTne" Ire the shaduf'and the sakkiah, the former 







worked by a man and the latter by a buffalo or occasionally 
a camel. These inefficient methods are slowly being replace<i 
by oO-engined pumps. 

The intensive use of the soil which has displaced the old 
method with its annual periods of fallow has one important 
disadvantage, that it reduces both the quality and the yield 
of the crops unless artificial fertilisers are adde<i systematically 
to make good what the plants have removed from the soil. 

The main food crop is maize (ill., p. Am. 2.*!), which, like 
SFGAK-CA>'E (ill., p. 144). is harvested towards the end 

of summer. The winter crops show more variety, and 
include wheat, barley, beans, lentils (another member of the 
bean family), onions, and tomatoes. The chief fodder crop 
is a variety of clover, growm in winter and covering an 
acreage usually intermediate between those of maize anfl 
wheat. While sugar-cane is cultivated in Up{>er Egypt, 
RICE is grown in Lower Eg^'pt (i.e. the delta region), es{)ecially 
as a step in the reclamation of salt marshes. Fruit includes 
dates, melons, figs, oranges, and grapes. 

Cotton. The great ‘money crop' of Egypt, however, is 
cotton, which accounts for 75 per cent, of the value of tlie 
country's exports. Almost the entire output comes from 
Lower Egvpt. Since cotton requires water most during the 
spring, when the Nile is lowest, it is particularly dependent 
on irrigation. This carefully controlled cultivation, however, 
makes possible standardization of the product and high (though 
declining) yields, those in Egypt being t\\ice as heavy per 
acre as the average for the U.S.A. In fact, the only major 
drawback which interferes with production is the boll weevil. 

Egyptian cotton is inferior in quantity to that produced 
by the U.S.A., India, or even China and the L'.S.S.R., and 
the output fluctuates according to the price obtainable. In 
quality it is superior to all except the limited amount of the 
Sea Island variety produced in America, and this standard 
is carefully maintained by Government supervision of 
the supply of seeds. The superior strength of the longer- 
stapled Eg 3 rptian cotton gives it an advantage over other 
grades in meeting competition from artificial sQk (which is 
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mechanically weak), and some 10 per cent, of the crop is need 
in the manufacture of motor tyres. The cottonseed is an 



important source of oil, and the caked residue is used for 
fodder and fertiliser. 


crriES 

Caieo (1,307.000), the largest city in Africa, is adtuated on 
the east bank of the Nile at the head of the delta- 
therefore at the iunction of Upper and Lower g^- 
The obstruction offered by the delta streams to west-e^ 
trafSc made Cairo also the natural crossing-pomt for su^ 
commerce. It has now become an airport junction lor 
Athens and Europe, Baghdad and the East, Kh^um M 
the South. Besides its political unportance, Cairo 
flourishing centre for tourists attracted by the wmter oliznate 




and by monuments, which the dryness of the atmosphere has 
preserved for from three to seven thousand years. 

The northern part of the delta is uncultivated and is 
bordered by shallow lagoons, partially separated from the 
sea by spits of sand (c/. the haffs of eastern Germany). 
On one of the latter has grown up the city of Alexandria 



(682,000), at the western apex of the delta. It is linked by 
canal mth the Nile. Artificial breakwaters have made this 
the principal port of the country and its commercial capital. 
Above all, Alexandria is the headquarters of the cotton 
mdustry, the fibre being compressed there into bales pre¬ 
paratory to export. Wrapping-paper and cardboard are 
manufactmed. 

INDUSTRIES 

The flatness of Egypt does not encourage hydro-electric 
power development. A plant, however, has been erected 
below the Aswan reservoir—in spite of difficulties arising out 
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of variations in its level—with a view to the manufacture 
of fertiliser. Petrolfoi is mined on a small scale by the 
Red Sea in the latitude of Asynt. Forty to eighty miles 
farther south along the coast deposits of phosphates are being 
worked (see p. Af, 42). Good quality 3 £a>*gasxse is mined in 
the Sinai peninsula, but the output fluctuates greatly (see 
p. Af, 65). 

Industries are in their infancy; e.g. apart from the require¬ 
ments of some smaU mills in the north-central delta, all the 
cotton crop is exported. Other local raw materials are utilised 
to some extent, e,g. (i) sugar is refined; (ii) soap is made from 
cottonseed and soda, with imported ohve ofl, at Alexandria 
and Cairo; (iii) cement is manufactured (from limestone & 
clay) near Cairo and north of Asyut (60,000). Egyptian 
cigarettes, on the other hand, are made with tobacco imported 
from Greece, Turkey, and Bulgaria, none being grown in 
Egypt. 

TRANSPORT 

The chief means of transport in Egypt are the Nile and 
innumerable donkeys. Tlie northerly winds which prevail in 
summer give valuable assistance upstream. Buffaloes are 
widely used for ploughing, threshing, and working s akki a hs . 
The delta is well supplied with railways, but the system does 
not penetrate farther south than Aswan owing to (i) the 
smaUness of the cultivable area remaining when the reservoir 
is full, and (ii) the point of effecting a junction with the 
Sudan system is largely lost owing to the latter being of 
narrower gauge. A swing bridge over the Suez Canal makes 
it possible to travel by railway from the Libyan frontier with 
Egypt to the Bosporus. 

(I'amels, and now motor lorries, are used on the caravan 
routes which Link the four large oases of the Libyan Desert 
with the Nile valley, but the traffic with these self-contained 
and malarial settlements is small. 

TELE SUEZ CANAL 

The Suez Canal lies in Egyptian territory, but, by virtue 
of its importance as a link in Empire communications, Great 



Jt5ritam is permitrea to maintam mere a military ana air 
force garrison. Opened in 1869, the Canal is 100 miles in 
length and, in contrast with the Panama Canal, has no locks 
to delay the passage of a vessel from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea, the transit time being about eleven hours. The 



Suez Canal, showing dredger transferring sand and gravel from 
the Canal bottom to the desert. Width averages 400—500 ft. 

maximum draught permitted is 34 ft. Although created and 
operated by a French company, the British Government now 
owns 46 per cent, of the shares. 

The interest on the £30,000,000 which the Canal cost to 
build, and the expense of dredging, widening, & working it, 
are met by the payment of dues. These are some 20 per cent, 
higher than those charged for transit through the much more 
costly Panama Canal, and influence the character of the 
shipping using it. Since the dues are based on cargo space, 
goods of low specific value are specially affected, the cost of 
conveying coal through the Canal amounting to about 3s. a 
ton. This becomes a more serious matter if the ship has 
to return m ballast, again paying dues, though lower ones. 
Hence even for sisal from East Africa it is as cheap to 
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take the Cape Toute to Britain: the same also applies to 
(say) manganese ore from India. For mails and passengers 
(at 6s. a head), where speed is of primary importance, the 
Suez Canal affords an invaluable short cut from the East to 
Europe, while its strat^ic value is incalculable. 

Manufactured goods account for at least i 5 per cent, of the 
south-bound traffic. Northward cargoes, on the other hand, 
consist almost entirely of raw materials. Amo^ these, 
v^etable and min eral oils are much the most important 
groups, followed by cereals, textile, minerals, rubber, sugar, 
and tea. Sixty per cent, of the shipping using the Canal is 
British. 

Standing at the eastern trade outlet of the Mediterran^ 
Sea, Poet (127,000) has become one of the largest coaling 
stations in the world, the coal coming from South Wate. 
Fuel oil is obtained from Iraq, Iran, U.S.S-It-, and ftomania. 
The large choice of v^els caUing at Port Said has diveri*d 
much of Egypt’s passenger trade from Alexandria, which, 
however, stiU handles 80 per cent, of the country’s export 
trade. 


THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

In the political sense ‘the Sudan' is usu^y mderstood 
to mean the territory under Anglo-Eg:ptian joint rul^ 
although in a wider geographical sense it includes the wh^ 
belt of grass-lands referred to on p. Af. 19. The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan is a vast but empty territory, in area nmre 
than a quarter that of Europe, but occupied by less than 

8,000,000 people. , , c 

The r ainfall of Khartoum is only 5' a year, and the hercen^ 

of the summer heat is accentuated by duststorms from the 
surrounding desert. To the south, or rather (on account of 
the influence of the Ethiopian flighlands) south eastwards, 

the rainfall gradually increases. 

The northern quarter of the Sudan is desert, mterrnp 
only by the Nile & the spasmodic settlements which accompmy 
it and by wells at rare intervals along the caravan ronto 
Southwards from the northern limit of the summer rams ttm 
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apparent in the people, and Muhammadanism gives way to 
paganism. In the extreme south some of the tribes grow 
cotton, coffee, and chiUies (the fruit of a small shrub). 

Cotton. As in the case of Egypt, however, much the most 
important ‘money crop’ is cotton, which accounts for 60 per 
cent, of the exports. The basis of the Sudan cotton industry 
is the 2-mile-long Makwar Barrage, built across the Blue 
Nile 175 miles above Khartoum. This raises the water-level 
high enough to irrigate the triangle of territory between the 
Blue and White Niles. The summer heat of the Sudan is 
too great even for cotton, which is therefore grown as a 
winter crop. This procedure has the advantage of utilising 
flood-water from the Blue Nile at a season when it is surplus 
to Egyptian requirements, the Makwar Barrage accumulating 
its reserves at the same period. Hence the cotton crops of 
the two countries are not competitive as far as water is con¬ 
cerned. The irrigated area is usually sown with roughly 
one-third each of cotton, grain & clover, thus providing food 
for the workers & their animals, and also crop rotation for the 
beneflt of the land (see p. Af. 28). 

Smaller cotton areas, served by other mountain streams, 
are to be found in the east near the railway. Cottonseed oil 
is used for fuel and the cake as fertiliser. 


TRANSPORT 

The Sudan measures 1500 miles from north to south. 
Hence transport facilities are of great importance. The 
White Nile is navigable at all seasons from below Khartoum 
to as far south as Juba (lat. 5° N.), and a fortnightly steamer 
service is maintained. Between Juba and the Uganda 
boundary the river descends rapidly over the crystalline 
plateau edge. A motor service, however, circumvents this 
obstacle and connects with the steamer service from the 
frontier to Lake Albert. Another service operates from Juba 
due south-westwards to connect with the Belgian Congo road 
system. Dry-season (December-March) services link Juba di¬ 
rect with Lake Victoria, and also with Nairobi, the capital of 
Kenya. 
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North of Khartoum cataracts limit the usefulness of rivei 
transport. The railway system (3' 6') consequently becomes 
the main arterv of commerce. In the north the railway 
meets the Egyptian steamer service at the 2nd Cataract, just 
south of the frontier. In the east it ends at Port Sudan 
(21,000), which is the main outlet for the country s trade. 

POUnCAL 

The capital is Khabtotjm, situated between the White and 
Blue Niles. With its suburbs on both sides of the combined 
Niles the population amounts to 180,000. Khartoum is one 
of the few bridging points on the river, and is served by water, 
rail & air transport. It is therefore the chief entrepot for the 
country and its administrative centre. 

The Sudan is governed by an Anglo-Egyptian Condo¬ 
minium. The Governor-General is British, but the appoint¬ 
ment recommended is made by Egypt. Both British and 
Egyptian troops are stationed in the country. Egyptians, 
however, would like to have entire possession of the Sudan, 
if onlv to obtain control of the Nile, on which the existence 
of their country depends. 


NORTH-WEST AFRICA 

The main features of the relief of North-West Africa are 
due to severe folding of the earth’s surface, here largely over¬ 
laid with a mass of tertiary limestones. Three main series 
can be distinguished: (i) the Rif Mountains and the Tell 
Atlas, bordering the Mediterranean Sea; (ii) the Anti-Atlas 
and Saharan Atlas, bordering the Sahara; and (iii) the 
Great Atlas, parallel with the west coast, but some 100 miles 
inland. Between the Tell and Saharan Atlas lies (iv) the 
Plateau of the Shotts, narrowed eastwards by the general 
S.W.-N.E. trend of the latter range. 

CLIMATE 

The combination of latitude and altitude, both relatively 
high for Africa, results in snow being a regular feature of 
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most of the land lying above 3000 ft. The monntains nanrowly 
restrict maritime influences to the coastal r^ions. 

The rainfall is brought by cyclones travelling towards w»d 
along the Mediterranean, summo" drought being a marked 
characteristic. Two factors affect the distribution of rainfall: 
(i) the relief ; (ii) ocean temperatures. As r^ards the latt«, 
the cool Canary Current flowing southwards along the west 
coast and the warm water of the enclosed Mediterr anean 
present a sharp contrast. 

The cool current in conjunction with low altitude tends to 
limit the rainfall of the Moroccan coastal lowlands to less 
than 20' a year. On the higher parts of the monntmns the 
fall exceeds 30'. The Eif Mountains and Atlas, how¬ 

ever, cause the west of Algeria to be in their rain-shadow. 
Farther east the coastal ranges become more northerly aid 
the winds have gathered more moisture from the Medi¬ 
terranean. The coastal areas of eastern Al^ria and westsn 
Tunis are accordingly the best-watered parts of North-West 
Africa. 

FORESTS 

The wetter regions were formerly forested, Meditmraiiean 
types predominating. Except for patches on infertile srals 
{e.g. to the west of Fez), the lowland woodlands, however, have 
been cleared by man, with the destructive asastance of goats 
and camels, so that little now remains below an dtitnde of 
some 4500 ft. Above this, evergreen Mid cork oaks cover the 
slopes up to over 5000 ft. Up to 8000 ft. th®e are la^ 
forests of cedar and pine with grassy clcMings which provide 
admirable pasture. At still higher levels the natural v^eta- 
tion degenerates through juniper scrub to Alpine types, 
most extensive forest survivals are on the slopes of the Bi^ 
Atlas. CoBK is the only important forest export. 

FARMING 

Cultivation. The rivers are hi^y s^sonal in their flow 
and offer little md to summer cultivation, nor does Ae lime¬ 
stone nature of the hills facilitate reservoir ecmstmction. 
Intensive cultivation is therefore normally limited to the 
coastal plains and valleys. In Morocco. howev«. ancieiit 
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crystalline rocks form a low plateau or ^meseta* to the west of 
the Great Atlas. Altiioughiteelf infertile, the two chief rivers in 
Morocco flow &om the north and south of the meseta,and dams 
across them form Ihe nucleus of modem irrigation systems. 

As land is scarce and much of it steep, fbott trees ofl^ 
the best returns from the soil, the uninterrupted sunshine of 
the Mediterranean summer being also an asset for ripening 
purposes. The most widespread types are those capable of 
resisting seasonal drought, e,g. the olive, vine, and fig. Olive 
cultivation is most highly developed in the eastern coastal 
lowlands of Tunis, and vines are grown especially near Algiers 
and to the east of Oran (195,000), The Algerian vines yield 
300,000,000 gallons of wi2?B annually: some of this wine goes 
to France to be blended with the commoner IVench varieties. 
Table grapes are also ready early in the season. Where the 
water-supply is assured by irrigation oranges are grown, 
Tangiers giving its name to the tangerine variety. Early 
potatoes and v^etables are a specialty of the Oran r^on. 



The areas under cultivation increased gradually throughout the 
period by 10-20 per cent., but the annua! fluctuation in Mea 
WM The greater part of the wide annual i^riation is due 

to diff erence in rainfall from year to year 







Tobacco is another intensively cultivated crop grown on an 
important scale in Algeria but little elsewhere. 

Owing to the aridity of the summer, babley is widely 
cultivated on account of the rapidity with which it matures. 
In the better-watered regions wheat becomes important, and 
large quantities of both cereals are exported. The narrow 
margin of climatic safety, however, is shown by the lowness 
of the yields and their great fluctuations. The Plateau of 
the Shotts (shallow and saline lakes) is too much in the rain- 
shadow for normal agriculture, except at favoured spots at 
the junction of hill and plain where streams or springs occur. 
Espabto grass, a reedy type of grass growing to a height 
of 3 or 4 ft., is the chief product of the Plateau and is exported 
for paper-making ; it is also grown in Tunis. 

Stock-raising. While agriculture is closely confined to 
where water is regularly available on the spot, stock-raising 
offers more scope for utilising land which experiences tem¬ 
porary periods of fertility. Cattle, being least adaptable to 
unfavourable circumstances, are most numerous on the coastal 
lowlands and valleys, especially inland from the reedy grass¬ 
lands which lie behind the sand-dunes of the Moroccan coast. 

Sheep and, to a lesser extent, goats are numerous, being 
kept on the lower land during the cooler winter months, but 
moved into the hill s as the Plateau pastures shrivel under 
the heat of summer. Beyond the southern ranges, apart 
from a few goats, the camel is the only animal sufficiently 
independent of water to survive. 

MINERALS 

A little petroleum is mined to the south-west of Fez 
(140,000), but fuel resources are meagre in the extreme. As 
is frequently the case with limestone country, iron ore exists 
throughout the entire length of the TeU. The ore is of 
excellent quality (50-70 per cent.) and largely free from 
phosphorus and sulphur. The main output at present comes 
from Algeria, near the Tunis border and on the Algiers-Oran 
Railway to the south-west of the former. 

Of even greater importance, on account of its comparative 
scarcity, are the deposits of phosphates which are mined in 
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the Tunisian end of the Saharan Atlas and in A%eria along 
the north-eastern edge of the Plateau of the Shotts. Zing is 



also obtained from the latter region, and minor quantities of 
other minerals are min ed ebewhere. In Morocco both iron ore 
and phosphates are worked to the south-east of Casablanca. 

ALGERIAN PRODUCTION 
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COMIVIUNICATIONS 

When mountains parallel a coast-line there is usually an 
absence of natural harbours. In North-West Africa, however, 
the S.W.—N.E. trend of the interior appears also in coastal 
spurs, creating bays with some shelter from westerly winds. 
Algiers (260,000), 500 miles distant from Marseilles, is the 
chief port, and one of the most active coaling stations in the 
Mediterranean. It is also a winter health resort. The only 
through east-west railway line passes through Algiers, 
following towards Oran the very fertile valley which lies 
behind a low coastal range. 

The existence of alternative harbours and the limited 
facilities for longitudinal {i,e. W.—E.) communication have 
led to the development of other ports, each tapping a local 
hinterland, in spite of the obstacles offered by the gorge 
nature of the limestone relief. This is particularly the case 
in the east of Algeria, where the mineral traffic is heaviest. 
Elsewhere most of the transverse (N.-S.) railways are of 
metre mstead of standard (4' 8 J'') gauge: this also applies to 
the Tunisian coastal lines. Military as well as commercial 
considerations have played a part in the development of both 
railway and road systems. 

In the west and east, although the mountain trends are 
not unfavourable, the silt brought down by the rivers has 
deprived the coasts of deep-water harbours. In Morocco 
Casablakca (160,000) is free from riverine interference and 
has been equipped with large breakwaters. Unlike Algiers, 
It has a comparative monopoly of the external trade of 
Morocco, Fez in the north and Marrakesh (195,000) being 
the chief interior collecting centres. Both the latter have 
. acted as capitals for former Sultans of Morocco. 

terminus of the Marrakesh-Casablanca-Pez- 
iU^ers Raffway is Tunis (203,000). This ancient port stands 
at the head of a shallow lagoon which has been canalised to 
adnut modern vessels. 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS 

The greater part of North-West Africa is under French 
control, but whereas Morocco and Tunis are protectorates. 
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nominallv governed by their own rulers, Algeria is regarded 
as an integfal part of France and sends deputies to the French 
parliament. French settlement has naturaUy been much 
more extensive in Algeria than in the 

Algeria's trade amounts to more than two and a half times 
their combined totals. 

Morocco, with seven times the area and tirice the 
of Tunis, has smaller exports and imports, 
beino- much less important than m Algeria and Turns 
rektlve backwardness of this part of the country is largely 
due to the warlike nature of the Berbers o the mU villages, 
whose pacification was not completed until U-/. 

Tunis The independent spirit of the native population 
wher; Berber or'^rah, makes them better -1^-^^^^“ 
labourers It is partly due to this and partly to proximity 

« M. .h.t theKaliin of Ty™ ”"C.TtS 

the French Population pressure is much less m t rance man 
Itak and emigration enterprise far inferior to that winch 
has established Italian colonies in, e.g., San Francisco, S 
Paulo, and Queensland. 

• njT Thp wp'it'^rn part of the north coast is 

SpauBh Morocco, 'm. military 

""*'H?“rtomrSi .he pacSton ot Sp.niai. Morocco 

hlfn^ b^n offeet bv commercial adc.nt.iea, not h^ there 
ir an aPPiooiable-o^of 

and ston\ east, howev , ^-xnorted The west is better 

yet on a small scale. 

~ T’ In the extreme north-west is the port of Ta^er 

Tangier, m tne exuv^ strategic 

(80.000), now connected ^ approach to the 

value of Tangier, ^ international administration 

it. The Powers represented are 



France, Spain, and Great Britain. The complications which 
ensue have a throttling effect on trade. 

LIBYA 

Libya has no rivers, and only the western and eastern coastal 
strips are far enough north to obtain a meagre, if fairly 
regular, supply of rain. The main source of water is therefore 
subterranean and the settlements all of the oasis t>T)e, with 
dates as the principal product. The largest is the coastal 
town of Tripoli (60,000), which is the principal port, despite 
its rather shallow harbour. The inhabitants are essentially 
nomads, with camels and inferior breeds of sheep & cattle. 
Some barley and wheat are grown in the eastern coastal 
region, where the relief is more abrupt and is less in the rain- 
shadow of Noilh-West Africa. 

Under Turkish rule, which continued until 1912, progress 
was negligible, but the subsequent Italian policy was an 
active one, first of pacification and then of development. 
Roads and air services are an important feature of the latter. 
Artesian wells have been sunk and windmills installed, for the 
supply of underground wator is fairh^ plentiful. As through¬ 
out North Africa, the Moslem religion precluded the growing 
of vines, but these have now been introduced, along with 
olives, ahnonds, and other fruit trees. Tobacco-growing has 
become well established in the hill country to the south of 
Tripoli. An endeavour was made to improve the breed of 
sheep in the north-east, with a view to contributing to Italy’s 
meagre wool resources. 

PORTUGUESE & SPANISH ATLANTIC 
ISLANDS 

To the west of northern Africa lie four groups of rich-soiled 
volcanic islands. The Azores, Madeira, and the Cape Verde 
Islands are Portuguese, while the largest and most important 
group, the Canary Islands, is Spanish. 

Climatically, the temperature range is everywhere small, 
though the winters especially grow appreciably warmer south¬ 
wards, particularly in the Cape Verde Islands. The average 
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rainfall becomes progressively less in the same sequence, except 
where altitude is exceptional as in Tenerife, the largest of the 
Canary group, which rises to over 12,000 ft. Terracing and 
irrigation are therefore practised, but less in the better- 
watered Azores than in Madeira and the Canary Islands. 

The tropical nature of the Cape Verde Islands is clearly 
indicated by the prominence of coffee and sisal among the 
products, along with hides, oranges, and maize. The popula¬ 
tion is largely composed of negroes and half-breeds, whereas 
the three areas north of the Tropic are predominantly 
European. 

The products of the three northern sets of islands are very 
similar, except that the altitudes attained by the Canary 
Islands make a ^^ider range of agriculture possible. Since 
space is limited and the land expensive, there is a tendency to 
concentrate on ‘money’ crops for export, with the result that, 
although maize and other cereals are widely grown, the islands 
are not usually self-supporting in food-stuffs. Cattle, how¬ 
ever, are fairly numerous. Wine is produced in all the groups, 
but that from Madeira is the most famous. Vegetables are 
another universal crop and include early potatoes, onions, and 
tomatoes. Pineapples are cultivated in the Azores and 
Madeira. Dates and bananas are grown on the Canary low¬ 
lands. and olives, oranges & tobacco higher up: the banana 
industry, however, has to meet severe and highly organised 
competition from Central American growers. The exports of 
the Canary Islands amount to nearly half as much again as 
those of Spanish Morocco. 

The equableness and warmth, tempered by sea breezes, of 
the three northern groups makes them attractive as health 
resorts. By accident of their position, some 900 miles from 
the European mainland, the Azores offer possibilities from the 
point of view of trans-Atlantic air services. 

THE SAHARA 

Although monotonously level horizons feature over much 
of the Sahara, the centre is dominated bv two highland areas, 
.Ahaggar and Tibesti, rising to over 90*00 ft. and joined by 



a lower ridge. Apart from these highlands and the southern 
Atlas ranges, however, man is affected by the surface condi* 
tions rather than the more prominent features of the relief. 
These in turn are largely the consequence of climatic influences. 

The Sahara is virtually rainless, except for rare showers 
of torrential violence which bring a brief turbulence to the 
nearest wadis. The chief climatic agents of destruction are 
temperature alternations and wind transformed into a sand 
blast by its load of gnt. Unchecked by sea or cloud, day 
temperatures rise until *in skirmishes it is sometimes impossible 
for infantry soldiers to lie down; they stand up, preferring 
the risk of being killed by bullets rather than that of allowing 
themselves to be burnt to death on the sand.* Yet ‘at 


sunset the thermometer may frequently fall as much as 
70° F. within a few minutes* (Olufsen, quoted Geog, Rev., 
xviii, 507). 

Under the stress of ceaseless alternations of expansion 
and contraction—which do not necessarily affect equally all 
the component parts of a mass of rock—disruption is inevit¬ 
able, and it is but a matter of time before even mountains 
join the desert dust. The desert surface can thus be classified 
as rock, boidders, pebbles, sand or clay, according to the 
degree of disintegration. In some areas the surface is thickly 
encrusted with salt. Rocky surfaees are more characteristic 
of the higher ground, but are also extensive in the western 
Sahara. The widest expanses of sand occur in the east and 
north-west. 

Tie desert is most resistant where wind has swept the 
sand mto parallel lines of dunes, remarkably uniform in their 
Section, which may be uncrossable (except by camels) for 
100 miles at a stretch. Nor are the dunes stationary, for the 
surface particles of sand are carried by the wind up the gentler 
slope to drop over the crest into shelter. Thinly scattered 
groups of people can do little to arrest this inexorable march 
of sand which has stifled wells, trees, and whole oases In 
more sheltered localities, e.g. wadi bottoms, sand is not 
necessarily an enemy of vegetation, for the rare rain sinks 
through qmckly and is protected from evaporation. 

bcattered clumps of broom-like shrubs and isolated tufts 
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of coarse grass occur at intervals over large tracts of the 
Sahara. Their presence indicates access to underground 
water, however meagre, such as that which frequently foUows 
a wadi bed. This scrubby vegetation will support camel hte, 
but the slowness of its growth necessitates grazing over very 

Over-Grazing mav have disastrous consequences. A young 
plant is^in any case at a disadvantage before its roots have 


1 



Souihem Algeria. SmaU oasis on borders of the Sahara 
metrated to the water-table (i.e. the surface level of under 
ound water). Its peril is increased by removal of t^ 
■istino- veo-etation, which exposes the soil to increased 
:;por:tio:\nd lowering of the water-table. The a«er . 
?o subject to se^asonal fluctuations; e.g. weU levels 100 
lies north of the Niger have been found to vary m accord 

ith those of the river itself. , 

WMe the Sahara supports scattered tribes of noma 
mel owners whose mode of life is simUar to those of .^ahia, 

“ are more numerous and on a “ 

flatter desert. .\n oasis occurs when the water-table 








either reaches the surface or is near enough to be readily 
accessible by wells, which in some cases are artesian. Oases 
axe frequently associated with the Saharan wadis, some of 
whose courses stretch for hundreds of miles towards the seas 
which they may once have reached. The largest naturally 
occur near the Atlas Mountains, which condense the supplies 
of water subsequently tapped by their wells. 

Date palms require plenty of water for their roots, but do 
not grow well where there is more than the barest minimum 
of rain. The date is the principal food of the oasis and its 
only article of export. The branches are used for building 
purposes, and rope, baskets & mats are fashioned from the 
leaves. In its last stages it serves as fuel. In fact, trees, 
water, and camels are the chief sources of wealth in the 
Sahara—^the land is free to anyone who can use it. The 
number of palms in the largest oases runs into hundreds of 
thousands, from which the best dates are exported by the 
light railways which link them to Algerian ports (see Map, 
p. Af. 37). 

The arable plots are very small, but barley, wheat, millets, 
onions, figs, apricots, and tomatoes are cultivated with 
intensive care. Irrigation with limited supplies of water 
under conditions of intense evaporation tends to bring sub¬ 
soil salts to the surface, where, if water is not available to 
carry them away, they may in time ruin the land as far 
as cultivation is concerned. Other drawbacks to oasis life 
include scorpions, spiders, occasional locust plagues, and the 
inescapable dust. At times the wind is strong enough to 
sweep the desert surface into the atmosphere, creating an 
inferno of discomfort. 

Routes across the desert tend to avoid the rock country 
and the dunes, though few journeys can escape them entirely. 
The more frequented routes lie to the west of the Ahaggar 
massif, because (i) the northern and southern borders are more 
prosperous there than farther east, (ii) no political change of 
territory is involved, and (iii) the physical obstacles are less 
formidable. The southern focus of these ancient trade 
routes was Timbuktu, 10 miles from the River Niger, with 
salt from the region some 350 miles to the north as the chief 
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commodity for barter. Now a mere 3000 peDple live among 
the crumbling mud walls of this former metropolis of the 
western Sudan. 

The mechanised conquest of the Sahara has been achieved 
by six-wheeled petrol-^iven vehicles. A fortnightly motor 
service during the cool season (December—March) from the 
west Algerian raiUiead follows the widening intervals between 
the oases to Reggan (lat. 27^ N.) on the Greenwich meridian, 
where there is a hotel. Thereafter the route keeps close to 
the meridian through still more desolate and waterless country 
until Gao is reached on the River Niger, stdl on longitude 0°. 
Gao is now displacing Timbuktu in importance. The journey 
from rail to river takes live days, but the regular air service 
takes only 24 hours from Gao to Algiers (see p. Af. 135). 
A second motor service goes south from Algiers and skirts the 
west of the Ahaggar massif, taking advantage of oases in the 
wadis which descend its slopes, and from there proceeds to 
Kano in the north of Nigeria. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the Sahara is 
Wlieveii to have become appreciably drier even during his¬ 
toric times. Thus it is known that elephants used by Hannibal 
were obtained in the Shotts region, where nowadays goats 
tind su^^-ival difficult. The Ahaggar region has crocodiles, 
small, but similar in ta-pe to those of equatorial Africa. Both 
in the central highlands and in the extreme north-west of 
tli(» Aniilo-Esi''ptian Sudan, in regions now uninhabited, rock- 
dravdnirs have been discovered depicting lions, gazelles, 
elephants, girades. hippopotami, and rhinoceroses. The 
Sahan\. with the assistance of the winter harmattan wind, is 
also dehuitely encrcvxchmg on the grass-lands of the northern 
NiiTcr re;^on. and fossil forest stumps app^ear among the 
Ubyan ^\nds. As already indicated, however, the mere 
destruction of vegetation may give symptoms of climatic 
chauje; on the other hand, it would not account fcr the 
fact that in East Africa the snow-cap on Ruwenzori is reced¬ 
ing. Whether desiccation is procee-.iing. either progressively 
or in the course of some vast climatic cycle, is not easy to 
determine, sinco the silence which envelops the desert traveUer 
al^o shiX'Uv.is 
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The Spanish territory which occupies much of the western 
seaboard of the Sahara derives its name of Rio de Oro from 
that bestowed by the Portuguese discoverers on the bay 
where they landed. To-day it would be difficult to find a 
land less deserving of the title ‘ River of Gold ’ than this arid 
wilderness with its trifling trade in hair, hides, and wool. 
The fisheries, which extend along this coast to the Medi¬ 
terranean, however, are of considerable value. 

Political boundaries in desert regions are inevitably arbi¬ 
trary, being largely a matter of cartographical convenience. 
Thus, while Algeria and Libya divide most of the northern 
Sahara between them, the Protectorates of Morocco and 
Tunisia include comparatively little desert territory. In the 
southern Sahara French control extends from the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Exploitation of Africa has always started from the coast, 
and the West is no exception. From coastal trading posts 
political control developed towards the interior. In this way 
a series of political peninsulas have expanded inland from the 
Guinea Coast, intruding a dozen frontiers between the Senegal 
and the Congo Rivers. Behind these separated entities 
stretches French West Africa with its intermittent outlets to 
the sea. The British colonies Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold 
Coast, and Nigeria increase from west to east in size, popu¬ 
lation, and importance. The name Gold Coast is commonly 
applied to the whole of the British-controlled territory Ijdng 
between the same longitudes, but the Northern Territories 
section is a protectorate and not a Crown colony. The only 
coastal strips not under French or British authority are 
Portuguese Guinea and Liberia, which is independent. The 
former German colonies of Togoland and the Cameroons have 
been divided into French and British mandates, administered 
from the territories they adjoin. 

The difference between the government of the French and 
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British territories is a matter of principle as well as one of 
nationality. The French Colonial Empire is regarded by its 
administrators as a single unit of territory all belonc/ing to 
France, whose peoples ^dll progress until they are capable 
of sharing the privileges of French citizenship. Encourage¬ 
ment of local differences would delay the achievement of this 
ideal. A single culture-—that of P>ance—must permeate 
downwards from above. Hence French is the universal 
language, and nearly all the principal positions are held by 
Frenchmen. Thus Dakar, the capital of French West Afiica, 
contains over 7000 Frenchmen, whereas in the British town 
of Lagos, with twice the total population, there are only 1300 
white traders, missionaries, and administrators. The military 
nightmare which harasses the politics of France necessitates 
a policy of conscription of the natives, the more intelligent 
for military and the rest for labour purposes. 

The British interest in Africa was commerce, to which 
were added the suppression of the slave trade and missionary 
zeal—displayed by a perplexing variety of sects. To give 
effective support to these projects political control became 
necessary. The British method of administration, ho\^e\er, 
is that of ‘indirect’ as opposed to the French principle of 
‘direct’ rule. The British colonies are treated as separate 
entities, each to be developed along its own lines and through 
its own people. Thus conditions in British East Africa differ 
widely from those in British W^est Africa, and even, to a lesser 
extent, in the four colonies of which the latter is composed. 
As far as possible native methods of government are preserved, 
assisted by British advice. This has been easier in the open 
country of the north, where government was already central¬ 
ised under powerful E mir s, than in the forested and more 
primitive south, where disease and relative isolation sap 
enterprise and foster ignorance. 

The British native troops are recruited voluntarily and 
make efficient units, for ‘the African likes a uniform, and 
pohce & soldiers in both French & British colonies are proud 
of the hot & inappropriate clothing which their calling com¬ 
pels them to wear’ (Foreign Affairs, xv, 370). The British 
units, however, are for local service only, and the X.C.Os. 
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intervening rapids, but in this part of the river navigation is 
still intermittent. 

The markedlv seasonal nature of the rainfall (p. Af. S) is 
naturally reflected in the rivers. The Senegal and the Upper 
Niger are particularly variable, since their courses follow lati¬ 
tude rather than longitude, and that through a zone of length\ 
winter drought. In spite of this, both rivers are important 
arteries of commerce on which stern-wheelers ply for six 
months in summer, the water being at its lowest in April. 


NATURAL VEGETATION 

The progressive reduction of rainfall and lengthening of the 
dry season towards the interior is shown by a well-marked 



(E.J.A.) 

Mangrove Swamp near Lagos. Mangroves mainU' grow on tropical 
coasts, within reach of tidal water 


zoning of the natural vegetation throughout the hinterland of 
the Guinea Coast. Much of the Niger delta is covered with 
unhealthy mangrove swamp, which exists in brackish water 
in smaller patches at intervals along the coast. Coconut 
palms form another narrow and broken belt preceding 50-100 
miles of dense tropical forest. Farther north the forest 
becomes more open and almost swamped with tall grass: in 
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this region, where the dry season becomes marked, deciduous 
types of trees are common (c/. India). The savannah changes 
in type northwards, the grass becoming shorter and trees 
scarcer. North of a line joining the mouth of the Senegal and 
Lake Chad the ground-covering ceases to be continuous and 
scattered, thorn scrub is the only vegetation which survives. 


NATIVE FARMING 


The natives practise what is called ‘shifting cultivation,’ 
without the use of fertiliser. A piece of land is selected and 
the natural vegetation cut and burnt during the dry season, 
about February. After being in use for from one to four years, 
the land is abandoned for several years, during which it 
becomes again covered with ‘bush* and regains some of its 
fertility. The length of the fallow period naturally depends 
on the density of population and the demand for land. By this 
process the belt of equatorial forest has been narrowed con¬ 


siderably, for it seems to be a rule of Nature that virgin forest 
is always replaced by inferior types of woodland. The 
removal of forest exposes the land to increased evaporation 
and therefore lowering of the water-table. 

The crops grown include root-crops such as yams, cassava 
(manioc), sweet potatoes & ginger, also bananas, sugar-cane, 
sesame & castor oil, and vegetables. Farther north the 
shorter growing season limits the crops to annuals, of which 
•much the most important are millets: in fact, the commonest 
variety is known as Guinea Com (c/. Kaffir Corn in S. Africa). 
In the north, where irrigation is possible, sugar-cane and onions 
are successful crops, and tobacco is also grown. Maize and 
cotton, however, are almost the only crops common to both 
northern and southern types of agriculture, and they will not 
grow under either extreme. The cotton is mainly for local 
use, the men usually clearing the land and weaving the finished 
product, while the women do the intermediate harvesting and 
spin^g (see p. Af. 28). Rice is grown on the extensive 
flood plam of the Upper Niger, but especiaUy in Sierra Leone 
where the rest of West Africa, it forms the staple 

food of the people. ^ 

As the country becomes increasingly open northwards the 
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risk of tsetse fly dimin ishes and vast numbera of cattle ^ 
kept. Cattle are the universally recognised form of w^th 
throughont the savannah lands of Africa, ^ one with ^ch 

the o^ers are seldom anzions to part. Jhe f^^ own a 

few sheep or goats, the latter being also charactei^c of the 
thom-scrab belt of semi-desert. The g<»ts 
extent) the sheep are valued for their skuK, from ^J“ch is 
prepared morocco leather—so-called from its original place 

of export. 

EARLY COMMERCE 

Succesave sections of the Guinea Coast rtill b^ the n™ 
by wWch the early traders distinguish^ 

Gtold and Slave Coasts, the second and third ea^ pohti<^ 
perm’anence. As might be anticipated. Gram did not 
cereals but to a peppery spice known to merchants as 
of Paradise.’ West African ivory is the bert m the world, ut 
few elephants are left to inhabit the northern fringes of the 

Gold Coast was once one of the principal s^es of gold 
in the world ‘During the reign of Charles 11 sovere^ 
minted from Gold Coast metal were found to have 
tional value because of the purity of the gold. A 
r^int was established, or 2ls. for each pound and tte 

restricted. 

forest BESOtTRCES 

The next stage in the exploitation of West Africa 

in the belt of tropical forest. The cost of 
S^ce, although this kind of for^ is 

undergrowth, the marketable timber IS scattered. Th 

a rich MAHOGANY area may contain only one P® asioni 

trees measure up to 6 ft. in diameter transport is a sen 
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problem, and is practicable only within 'easy' reach of river 
or railway. Exports are consequently limited to luxury 
woods such as mahoganies, cedar, ebony & walnut, and have 
tended to decline as the more accessible stands were exhausted. 
Much the largest reserves remaining are in Nigeria. 

Ck)PAi., a hard variety of resin, used for the best varnishes, 
is another forest product, obtained chiefly in fossil state on 
the site of former forests (c/. New Zealand kauri pine, p. Au, 
48). This industry is most important in Sierra Leone, but 
poorer qualities are obtained in several other localities. At 
the other climatic extreme, in the thorn-scrub belt, GOi- 
ARABic is collected, but is inferior in both quality and quantity 
to the Sudan product (p. Af. 34). 

The freshwater swamp forests which occur out of reach 
of tidal influence are the home of palms useful for their fibres. 
The leaves of one kind yield piassava, a coarse fibre used for 
brooms and brushes, while those of another variety supply 
RAFFIA twine. Both products come principally from Sierra 
Leone. The mangrove swamps supply timber for pit-props, 
minor building purposes, and fuel, while the bark furnishes 
tannin, but their usefulness is limited to local requirements. 

‘XUT* PRODUCTS 

The export products so far referred to are mainly ‘wasting 
assets’ (i.e. irreplaceable), and therefore involve the exploita¬ 
tion rather than the development of West Africa. During 
the present century, however, great progress has been made 
with the introduction of plantation crops. The basis for 
this organised agriculture is certain nuts, all of which have 
hitherto been gathered from wild trees. The crops in 
question are palm oil & kernels, cacao beans, ground-nuts 
and, to a lesser extent, kola nuts. Of these, the most widely 
distributed and the most important is palm oil. Although 
great progress has been made, fluctuations in prices are a 
disturbing element. When prices fall, owing to world over¬ 
production or crises which the native cannot readily under¬ 
stand, it is difficult to convince him that he is not being 
cheated. In such circumstances the natives prefer to return 
to village life rather than work harder for less reward. 
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Palm Oil The oil-palm forests usuallv have thick under- 
rrowth but relatively few other trees, and are at their best 
^nte 60 miles from the coast. The Mt grows m very l^e 
and compact clusters near the top of the trunk. Each frmt 
' is about the size of a small plum, 

and consists of (i) s fleshy exterior 
from which palm oil is extracted 
by crushing and boiling, (ii) a 
hard nut with a valueless outer 
shell but enclosing (iii) a softer 
kernel, which yields palm-kernel 
oil. The natives utilise palm- 
leaf fibre for cordage and fishing- 
lines. Palm oil is orange-coloured, 
and is used in the manufacture 
of margarine and confectionery. 
Palm-kernel oil is white & soUd 
and is used for soap and candles. 

The Government Department 
of Agriculture is persuading the 
natives to adopt plantation 
methods instead of relying on 
wild trees. In cleared plantations 
the oil palm begins to yield be¬ 
fore reaching the heights usual in 
forests; it therefore attains full 
production in ten instead of 
thirty years, and in addition yields 
twice as much oil. Mechamcal 
presses have further increased the 
yield. At the larger ports the palm oil is filtered and run 
throu<^h direct into tcinkcr^. 

Xberia is the chief source of palm oU, foUo^ at some 
distance by the French colony of Dahomey. 
kemeU which are exported as such, represents a le« advan^ 
stave of the industrTin that no manufacturmg is reqmr^- 
n h^s keria again leads. foUowed by ,f«.p 
Dahomev aid the Ivorv Coast. The palm-oJ industry h^ 
a& aSected- by (i) its recent development m 



Coileciicn, S. Kensinci<yn) 

West Africa. Natives pther- 
ing the fruit of the oil palm 
from which palm kemeb and 
palm oil are extracted 


Malaya, (ii) the attempts made by Germany—formerly an 
important customer—to become as far as possible independent 



of imported products, and (iii) the discovery of how to make 
whale oil edible. 

Cacao. If the Gold Coast takes little part in the pahn-oil 
industry, its output of cacao is more than a third of the 
world’s total. The cacao tree, introduced from Central 
America, grows to a height of 20 ft. Large pods, containing 
the cacao beans, grow on short stalks directly from the 
trunk and larger branches. The tree is one of the most 
demanding crops of commerce, since, although requiring 
i^ori^y high temperatures, a high degree of humidity and 
rich soil, it needs shelter from wind & the direct heat of the 
sun, and also adequate drainage. After gathering the pods 
the beans are removed and piled in leaf-covered heaps to 
ferment for some days, after which they are dried, ready for 
export. In the manufacture of cocoa much of the fat which 
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the beans contain is extracted, rxhereas for chocolate it is 
retained, giving the latter its characteristically darker colour. 

In this crop, too. Government 



{From the Irn^^rial InsiltiiU CdUclic^t^-, 

S. Kcneingtcn) 

Cacao pods. Each pod contains 
from 20-150 beans, from which 
cocoa and chocolate are made 


advice has helped the native 
to improve both quality & 
\ield, and the beans are now 
graded and sold through co¬ 
operative associations. The 
Gold Coast exports have risen 
from SO lb. in 1S91 to 270,000 
tons in 1937. The cultiva¬ 
tion of cacao is less laborious 
than that of palm oil, and is 
developing also in Nigeria and 
the Ivory Coast. 

Ground-nuts. These nuts, 
otherwise referred to as pea¬ 
nuts or monkey-nuts, come 
from the drier instead of the 
wetter parts of West Africa. 
The nuts grow on a bushy 
plant which has the curiour 
habit of pushing the pod 
an inch or two into th< 


ground, where thev ripen. The plant grows m sandj 
soils, and resembles clover in its power of improving soi 
fertilitv. The greater part of the crop comes from Senegal 
although transport improvements have led to its becoming 
an important product of Northern Nigeria. It is also almost 
the sole crop of Gambia, a narrow strip of British temtorj 
alons the Gambia Eiver. France is the principal market foi 
the nuts, which supply oil for margarine, salad oil, soap, and 
lubricants, the residue being utilised for cattle-cake. 


Kola Nuts. Kola nuts belong to a different category from 
the crops just mentioned in that they concern essenti^y 
the internal and not the external trade of West Africa. Ihe 
kola nut is chewed by the natives on account of its stimulating 
and sustaining properties (c/. the coca leaves used similarly 
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^ Ground-nuts are a 
-o drought • resisting 
crop grown for the 
oil they contain, 
c This picture shows 
Transvaal natives 
^ ^ sorting them near 
CL Pietersburg. Act- 
® ually 85 per cent. 
— of the total African 
Q. production comes 
from the Guinea 
Coast region 
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by Andean Indians, p. Am. 168). The nut comes from a 
small tree yhich is commonest to the north of the forest belt, 
especially in Nigeria. The kola-nut trade of Sierra Leone has 
declined'owing to the French colonies being now able to meet 
their own requirements. 

FRUIT 

Although a variety of fruits are grovm for local consumption, 
West 4frica is not yet a serious competitor in export markets. 
Some bananas are exported to France from ^ench 
and limes are grown in the south-west of the Gold Co 
for the British lime-juice industry. Orange-growing is being 
encouraged in Nigeria; the Nigerian orange is a light green 
colour. 

RUBBER A^TD LIBERIA 

West African forests were among the early sources of 
rubber. The methods of tapping the rubber were destructive, 
and with the establishing of Pl^>^tation rubber m Malaya and 
in the Netherlands East Indies the African mdustry became 
virtually extinct. An attempt, however, is bemg 
an American company to grow rubber on 
system in Liberia. This state is ruled by the descendante 

of Uberated slaves, who form a small coas^ T^fThe F^’ 
total black population. But even The Land of the 
fails to qualify as the last remaining independent comer of t^ 
Continent because one of the conditions of a loan granted 
“was that there should be a certain degree of super- 

vision bv American officials. ^ rxf a. Prpat 

Lackhig both experience and the direct of a Gr^t 

Power, IJberia ha^made slow ^h® d^elopment 

of communications, and the provision of Jie 

Ind other services have lagged far 

Fiirooean-sponsored territones which border it. g 

p”cSSv ™ ra.. aateriala which ita neighbours 
^IreadT produce more efficiently, Liberia ^ms ' 

perpetual stagnation. This in turn 3 

what enterprise remains to those who have been bom an 

bred in the climate of Vt est Africa. 



MINERALS 

Hitherto the only mineral wealth exploited has been in 
the British Colonies. The rise in the price of gold, foliowintt 
Britain’s 1931 departure from the Gold Standard, and improved 
methods of working have led to a revival in the Gold Coast's 
production of this metal, which is mined some 40 miles from 
the coast near the 
Takoradi Railway. A 
little is also mined in 
Nigeria{seep. A/. 125). g 

The Gold Coast rivals 
India for the second | 

place (to U.S.S.R.) in o 

world production of 
MANGANESE, a miner- cg. 

al '^videly used in steel - 

alloys. Most of the ore o2 

comes from the south- -S; 
west of the Northern § 

Territories, but some 

o 

is mined not far from f 
Takoradi. Alluvial 
DIAMONDS have be¬ 
come an increasing 
source of wealth, es¬ 
pecially towards the 
centre of the northern 
boundary of the Gold 
Coast Colony proper, 

and still more recently in Sierra Leone (see p. Af. 94). 

Nigeria also possesses valuable, but different, ininerals. 
As in Cornwall, tin is associated with granitic intrusive rocks, 
but most of the ore is obtained at present from alluvial 
deposits, worked by hydraulic means, immediately to the 
north of the highest part of the plateau. The ore forms 
much the most important part of northern Nigeria’s contribu¬ 
tion to the country’s trade. Falls supply hydro-electricity 
to operate the mines. The tin-ore industry, howev^er, was 
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hampered by world-restrictioii quotas following on a heavy 
decline in prices brought about by overproduclion (see p. As- 
111 ). 

A hundred miles north of Port Harcourt coAii exists over 
an area some 50 miles in width. The seam is some 4 ft. 
in width and easily mined by adits (t.e. horizontal shafts), 
but the heating value is low (carbon content 72 per cent.) 
compared with British coal (p. BJ- 58). The importance 
of the deposits lies in the fact that they are almost the only 
ones which exist in AMca north of the Equator. Nigman 
coal is used for railways and local steamship services, the 
present capacity of the min es being more than equal to West 
A&ican requirements. 

SiLVEB-i*EAi) ore is being worked in the extreme east, 
half-way between the coast and Lake Chad. Another recent 
development is the quarrying of large deposits of moN ore 
70 miles north-east of Freetown in Sierra Leone. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Before railways pierced the forest belt much of the trade 
of West Africa reached Europe via the desert caravan routes. 
Since then the contrast between the difficulties & hazards of 
the latter and the cheapness of the sea routes has diverted 
traffic southwards and enormously widened its scope. 

The coast, unfortunately, is shallow and surf-bound, with 
the result that steamers have to anchor from one to two miles 
away. Passengers and merchandise have then to complete 
the journey in surf-boats rowed by natives. With this 
procedure delivay is dow and therefore costly, liable to 
interruption by the weather, limited to comparatively smaD 
goods, and subject to a d^ree of chance sufficient to influence 
insurance rates. The few ports which are free from these 
disabilities naturally secure the bulk of die trade. 

In the extreme west the French port of Dakar (9^000) 
Is weU equipped, and the terminus of an important rdlway 
system. The latter follows the middle Senegal River and 
then crosses to the Upper Niger, which is navigable as far as 

Gao for six months in the year (p. A/. 66). Thus the hinterland 
of Dakar stretches for more than 1000 miles eastward into the 



Sudan. From January to May a fortnightly motor service 
enables the journey to be continued from Niamey (on the 
Niger) to the south of Lake Chad. Dakar is linked to Casa¬ 
blanca and thence to Toulon by air services, and is only 
14 hours from Brazil. 

The British ports of Bathurst (9000) and Freetown 
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The Gtiinca Coast, Sli6lt©r©d. harbours are few, and elsewhere 
cargo has to be conveyed from ship to shore by surf boats. Accra, 
Gold Coast 


(55,000) both have adequate natural harbours, but their 
trade is hmited by the comparative nearness of their frontiers. 
The French colonies, on the other hand, have indifferent 
harbours, but vast hinterlands into which railways are 
steadily advancing. Liberia suffers from both drawbacks. 

Accea (75,000), the capital of the Gold Coast, has no 
harbour, but the remarkably small rainfall of 25' annually 
(p. Af. 8). This makes the climate less trjing than else¬ 
where along the Guinea Coast. The railway from Accra meets 
that from Takoradi, which is the port for the western half 
of the coast, including in its immediate hinterland consider¬ 
able mineral wealth. Takoradi, opened in 1928, has two miles 
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of artificial breakwaters, which afford shelter to large yesads 
with the added advantage of direct contact between ship and 
quay. It is thus the only aU-weather port between Freetown 

“xiSalso has two coastal bases for its raUway ^stem. 
In the west Lagos (174,000) stands on an i^d in 
sheltered from the sea by a lOO-mile sand-spit. 
ha« improved the harbour, which can now take most of the 
steireS Jnvaved in the West African trade, '^e rail^y 
inland taps the most densely populated part of the country 
to^hich Lago. is the cpM Nig.n. 
the largest town between Casablanca and Cape To-iro. Pobt 
iiLc?rix, like other similarly situated ports, hes on a 
SJibutarV of the Niger weU to the east of the ^am delt^ 
where the‘navigable estuary reaches firm ground, ^ 
from the sea. This port, although sm^ ‘the 

sand-bar at the river-mouth, is sheltered, and handles the 

OT-pater oart of the mineral exports of Algeria. 

aS- the two branches have united, some oOO mil^ from 

.legist, ,he „il™ 

Kluo (83 000). Kano, situated on the Gra^ Koaa 
^If S) fr an ancient meeting-place of 

SL IP — 

a™ active trade in ground-nuts & lather ^d^ 
^o^ electric-lighting system, although mud (mixed with 

“"^WhS fhTri?wlvlTe''lSua]ly bfing 
Urior, p,op, »pid prog,- b- 

mereial'exploitation of the country is impracticable. 
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ETHIOPIA AND ERITEEA 
The eastern land boundary of the AiiglO‘Eg'yptian Sudan 
now marches first with Eritrea and then with Ethiopia (or 
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EUROPE GATHERS ROUND THE STRAITS 
OF BAB-EL-MANDEB 

Abvismia, as it is commonly but less correctly called^ The 
label Italian’ on the above map no longer holds good, httle 



trace beyond some good trunk roads remaining to mark the 
temporary conquest of Ethiopia. 

The dominant physical feature of this area is the Ethiopian 
Highlands. These consist of two main blocks of plateau-land 
separated by the Great African Rift. The southern, and 
lower, plateau has a steep north-western and northern edge, 
which continues eastwards, although at lower altitudes, to 
the eastern tip of the continent: from this escarpment the 
plateau slopes gently south-eastwards towards the Indian 
Ocean. Politically, the southern plateau is divided between 
British and Italian Somalilands and the Ethiopian province of 
Harar. The northern plateau is higher, with more precipitous 
edges, and in addition has been deeply dissected by rivers, for 
the most part flowing to join the Nile. The canyons cut by 
the rivers are so deep and steep-sided that the water is 
inaccessible for irrigation or transport, while the gorges are a 
serious obstacle to communication, whether along them or 
across. The northern plateau, bounded on two sides by the 
Sudan and on the others by the Rift, is divided into three 
roughly equal territories whose boundaries are approximately 
parallel with the Red Sea. They are Eritrea (on the coast), 
Amhara, and Galla, the latter separated in part by the valley 
of the Blue Nile. 

Although the relief is obstructive, the volcanic rock weathers 
into fertile soil—as Egypt long ago discovered. Towards 
the periphery of the mountain masses the underlying core of 
crystalline rock makes its appearance, and there are mineral 
possibilities—as yet undeveloped. 

CLIMATE 

In summer the prevailing winds are part of the Asiatic 
low-pressure system. These south-westerly winds flow 
parallel to the low coast of Italian Somaliland, which is then 
rainless. In winter the winds are from the opposite quarter 
and, blowing from cooler towards hotter regions, are equally 
ineffective as rain producers. What little rain there is occurs 
mainly in Spring. The rainfall increases westwards and with 
altitude up to about 50^ a year, and shows a marked maximum 
in July-August. 
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NATURAL REGIONS 

Lying wholly within the tropics, variety in temperature 
is found in altitude rather than seasons. Hence three major 
zones can be distinguished, based on a combination of relief, 
temperature, and rainfall (c/. Mexico, p. Am, 134). These 
may be termed lowlands (below 6000 ft.), plateau, and high¬ 
lands (above SOiX') ft.). Above 12,tXMj ft. the land becomes 
barren and too cold for inhabitation, although nowhere high 
enough for perpetual snow. 

The best land is the plateau, which has extensive forests 
and much agricultural soil. Addis Ababa, the capital of 
Ethiopia, is a plateau town, centrally located. The principal 
crops are grains, millets & maize at lower altitudes, and 
wheat barley at higher levels, barley especially being 

cultivated well into the highland zone. Hay is an important 
crop, and beans linseed are also grown. 

The hisrhlands, although partly wooded, consist of vast 
tracts of grass-land on which are pastured large numbers of 
cattle, sheep*, and goats, while mules and donkeys are also 
numerous. Hides and skins are exported, the sheep being 
of a rather short-wooUed variety. 

Below the plateau level the forests become more tropical 
in tvpe, but, under the influence of the lengthening dry 
season, soon give wav to tad-grass savannah except in the 
river vallevs. As the altitude lowers still further, the character 
of the savannah alters until it becomes reduced to thorn scrub. 
Much of the coast has a lO-niile-wide belt of sand-dunes. 
The characteristic occupants of this region are nomadic 
tribes dep'>endent on their sheep and goats, camels taking the 
place of the cattle of the highland zone. 

EXPORT CROPS 

The onlv native export crop of importance is coftee, 
grown between 15 Ch:) and 5iM>j ft. and es^ially in the 
neighbourhood of Harar. Some of this finds its way into the 
Yemen market via the railway to the coast. 

This railway to Addis Ababa is the only one in this of 
A_frica, except for a short length in Entrea. Italian militaiy 



roads greatly improved internal communications in the 
northern and eastern parts of the country, but economic 
development is in its infancy. Hence produce for export 
must be grown within easy reach of the coast and irrigation, 
i,e. of both salt and fresh water. The only perennial rivers 
are the Juba and the Webi Shebebi in Somaliland. The former 
boasts a steamboat service, but the latter fails to force its way 
through the sand-dunes to the sea. Important irrigation works 
have been constructed on the Webi Shebebi to feed a large 
variety of crops. Sugar-cane and cotton are both grown in 
sufficient quantities to supply local factories, which prepare 
the raw materials for export, while the export of bananas is 
increasing. Other irrigation crops include kapok (p. As, 116), 
sunflower seeds, rice, and tobacco. The Juba is not yet 
controlled, but sesamum is grown on lower-lying ground 
within reach of its autumn floods. Cotton is also being 
encouraged within reach of the railway from Massawa (in 
Eritrea). 


MINERALS 

Apart from a little potash on the coast of Eritrea, the 
only mineral worked on any scale is salt. In fact, salt is 
actually used as currency in the Harar country. The largest 
and most up-to-date works are at the small peninsula which 
juts into the Indian Ocean about 100 miles south of the 
‘Horn’ of Africa. There the sun beats down uninterruptedly 
on shallow depressions which are filled regularly with sea¬ 
water, until, after four to six months, about 3 ft. of remark¬ 
ably pure salt remams. An endless belt, mounted on pylons, 
carries the salt out to ships at anchor, the annual export 
being about 750,000 tons. Eritrea takes advantage of the 
abnormally high salinity of the Rod Sea (due to high rate of 
evaporation and shallow exits), and exports rather less than 
half as much as Somaliland. The chief market for the salt is 
India, but import taxes have interfered with trade. 

PORTS 

This part of the African coast-line is no exception to its 
usual harbourless character. In fact, Massawa (in Eritrea) 
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and Jibuti (in French Somaliland) provide the only shelt^ 
which exists for large vessels throughout the 3000 miles which 
intervene between Port Sudan and Mombasa. Each is the 
terminus of a railway. The trade of British Somaliiand has 
to be conducted through Aden. 

PEOPLE 

The inaccessible nature of the country preserved Ethiopia 
from Eujropean aggression unlil the Itahan conquest of 1936. 
The penetration of civilisation was equally slow, and feudal 
conditions stiU persist. Nor was there either uniformity of 
people or effective central government. The people of the 
lowlands are nomads, whose disposition can be gathered from 
the not yet extinct custom of a man being forbidden to marry 
nntii he has killed at least one man. The highlanders, as is 
the tendency in other continents, are also warlike by tempera¬ 
ment, and the dissected nature of the country fosters Elation 
and the development of the clan spirit. 

Throughout the East, Hamitic strains predominate and 
Mu baTinin 5 ul5i.nism is the universal religion. In the Galla part 
of the country negro blood, with its accompanying p^anism, 
is more in evidence. In Amhara the ruling caste is of yet 
a third origin (akin in some ways to the Arabs) and has for 
centuries been Christian. Italian immigration has bee" 
carefully controlled so as not to interfere with the establish© 
grazing rights of the natives and is so far small. 

FRENCH & BRITISH SOMALILAND 

The value of British Somaliland is unlikdy ever to b 
more than strategic, in that land so protected cannot b 
utilised as a possible threat to Aden. French Somalfland 
although small, guards the southern approach to the R« 
Sea. Jibuti also provides a coaling station and port of caJ 
between France and its colonies, Indo-China and Madagascw 
French enterprise constructed the railway which 
Ethiopia its first modem trade outlet, but subsequent politica 
events have checked its development. 



BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
POLITICAL 

British East Africa is not a precise political area but a 
convenient name under which to group the British, as distinct 
from Ethiopia and French or Portuguese possessions in eastern 
tropical Attca. The principal divisions are Uganda, Kenya 
(pron. Keenya), and Tanganyika Territory (pron. Tanganeeka), 
but the degree of British control is different in all three. 
Uganda is a native kingdom under British protection. Kenya 
is a Crown colony, except for a 10-mile-wide coastal pro¬ 
tectorate leased from the Sultan of Zanzibar, whose islands 
form a separate Protectorate. Tanganyika Territory includes 
95 per cent, of the former German colony and is governed by 
Great Britain under mandate from the League of Nations. 
All three countries have access to Lake Victoria. The western 
Rift, with its chain of lakes, forms the eastern frontier of the 
Belgian Congo, except where the latter makes a detour 
eastwards to include the ex-German provinces now under 
Belgian mandate. 


RELIEF 

Two obvious natural regions suggest themselves: (a) the 
coastal lowlands, say, below 1000 ft. in altitude, and (6) the 
plateau farther inland. The contrast is made sharper by the 
relative abruptness of the plateau edge which drops to the 
plain in stages. Both natural regions are capable of further 
subdivision, but in considering these climate has first to be 
taken into account. 

The Plateau is traversed by the eastern Rift. This, 
however, is much less clearly marked in Tanganyika than 
in Kenya, where it is from 1000 to 2000 ft. deep. Some 
40 miles wide at the bottom, the escarpments which bound 
it usually rise in a series of steps, giving it a surface width 
of about 70 miles (see map, p. Af. 3). 
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The lakes vary greatly in character. Tanganyika is more 
than a mile deep, and is linked by railway to the Congo River, 
into which it periodically overflows. Lake Albert is only 
60 ft. deep, and navigation at its northern end is threatened 
by silt. The central position of Lake Victoria makes it more 
of a thoroughfare than the others, but storms and water-^outs 
add to the peril of uncharted rocks. 

The lakes which occupy the eastern Rift are neither 
frontiers nor means of transport. Lacking outlets, they are 
(with one exception) salt. Lake Rudolf is ‘virtually a strong 
solution of washing-soda, soapy to the touch,’ while smaOer 
lakes near the Kenya-Tanganyika boundary have become so 
concentrated as to be almost solid. 

CLIMATE 

Temperature. The lowlands are hot throughout the year, 
but the greater part are spared the high humidity which is so 
unpleasant a feature of most of the Guinea Ck)ast. On the 
Plateau, relief from equatorial heat varies with the degree 
of altitude, a height of 6000 ft. above sea-level reducing the 
sea-level temperature by about 20** F. Thus the Plateau 
temperatures are those of an Kngli sh summer, while still 
retaining an equatorially small annual range. 

This very constancy of temperature, however, lacks the 
stimulus conveyed by the annual variety of the chmates o 
the temperate zones. Equatorial s unsh i n e, traversing les 
atmosphere than in those countries which it reaches mor 
obliquely, differs in character from that experienced in m<m 
northern or more southern latitudes. Hence the equatoria 
transformation due to altitude is incomplete, and the plateai 
climate less ideal for permanent white residence (particularly 
by women and children) than the temperature figures mighi 
suggest. 

Eainfall. While altitude plays an important part u 
determining the limits of possible white colonisation, th< 
rainfall distribution decides how far any kind of aettimnenl 
is practicable. The rainfall is markedly lower than in most 
equatorial countries. Nor do the scanty annual m^ tdl 
the whole story, since the smaller the total the more it is apt 



to fluctuate from year to year, periodic droughts creating wide¬ 
spread hardship. In this respect Kenya, with its larger pro¬ 
portion of lowland, is worse off than Uganda and Tanganyika, 
40 per cent, of it having less than 20' a year. The better- 
watered regions (with more than 40' annually) are (^0 
most of the coastal strip ; (6) the plateau over 5000 ft. in 
altitude, and especially the great volcanic peaks such as 
Kenya and Kili manjaro; and (c) the country to the w(‘st 
and north of Lake Victoria. The line of permanent snow is 
reached at about 15,000 ft. 

April is almost everywhere the rainiest month, most parts 
having a secondary—and usually less marked—maxinrirn 
about November. This concentration of rainfall, 30 per cent, 
of the annual total descending during these two montlis. is 
particularly noticeable east of the eastern Rift, where tlie 
months Jime-September are almost dry. Thus some of tlu' 
lower-lying regions suffer from alternations of flood and 
drought. Westwards the rainfall becomes more evenly 
distributed (see p. Af. 8). 

VEGETATION 

The scarcity of rainfall, except at colder altitudes, excludes 
equatorial forest, apart from the west of Uganda and some 
of the coastal river valleys. Elsewhere forests were formerly 
more extensive than at present, vast areas having been burnt 
by natives to clear the land for agriculture. Although re¬ 
afforestation is now practised, the surviving timber is almost 
all at altitudes above 5500 ft. In the Kenya highlands the 
chief commercial tree is a variety of cedar, used for pencils 
and furniture. At higher levels, up to 11,000 ft., there are 
extensive forests of bamboo, some of which is used for paper¬ 
making. The wattle tree is grown for the tannin obtained 
from its bark, a similar extract being derived from the bark 
of mangroves which fringe the coast-line, particularly of 
Tanganyika. Mangrove poles are exported to south-western 
Asia, where local building timber is rare. Considerable 
quantities of beeswax, used chiefly in the manufacture 
of candles, are collected by the natives, especially in 
Tanganyika. 
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Orer much the greater part of East .Sirica, hoTrever. grass 
is more in evidence than trees. In the relatively abiindanl 
rainfall of Uganda the grass grows to a height of 12 ft. 
and over. Eastwards the savannah deteriorates until, over 





Tangnr.yiha. The road west from Dar-e?-Salaam after 
the OFiSer of the rains (yovember-April) and before the 
highways have again been cleared of grass 

northern t eastern Kenya and part of the Tanganyika low¬ 
lands, nothing grows except scattered thorn scrub and 
occasional tufts of coarse grass. 

>rATI\T F.IRMTS’G 

Hence, in Uganda native farming is largely agricultural, 
with a banana and root-crop basis, as in the Guinea Coast 
resrion, though millet? are also widely grown. In Kenya and 
Tan^rannka agricultural possibilities are more restricted, and 
grain crops {maize in the wetter and millets in the dryer 
areas) play a relatively greater part. In Kenya the good 
land is limited to the higher south-western quarter of the 
colony, much of the lowland soil being too poor to be worth 
irrigating even where rivers exist. In Tanganyika, while 


there is less barren land than in Kenya, there is less really 
fertile land, and the highland areas are scattered, bordering 
the central plateau on the north-east, north-west, and 
south. 

Over nauch of East Africa below about 4000 ft. stock- 
raising consequently forms the chief means of livelihood 
Since all the lowlands and also the greater part of western 
Tanganyika are infested with ‘fly,’ the lower parts of the 
plateau provide the chief grazing grounds. Cattle are most 
numerous, followed closely by goats and, at some distance, 
by sheep. Uganda has considerably fewer cattle & goats than 
the rest of East Africa, and fewer sheep. 

Much the most important stock-owning people are the 
Masai (pron. Maasi), whose grazing grounds are bisected by 
the Kenya-Tanganyika boundary. The Masai, of whom only 
some 10,000 now remain, hve on milk-curd and blood, the 
latter being drawn from their animals’ necks as required. 
Since the kilhng of cattle is restricted to religious and cere¬ 
monial occasions, meat is consumed more rarely; grains & 
roots are eaten by few except the w^omen & children. The 
vegetation does not permit of continuous grazing ; hence the 
Masai are nomadic, moving from the Rift bottom to the 
highlands for the longer of the two dry seasons. 

Among other tribes stock-raising is usuaUy combined with 
agriculture, but there is a general tendency to regard culti¬ 
vators as inferior people and the work suitable only for 
women, while the men tend the herds. 

Overgrazing is brought about either by drought or by an 
increase in cattle, and has disastrous consequences. As cattle 
are the basis of native w^ealth and importance (quantity only 
being taken into account), it is difficult to educate the owners 
to a policy of restriction. Overgrazing removes the surface 
cover of vegetation, leaving the soil unprotected from the 
torrential rains of the wet seasons and the desiccating influence 
of the dry months in between. In this way soil wffiich has 
taken centuries to form may vanish in a year, permanently 
reducing the productive capacity of the land. Deforestation 
has a similar effect (see pp. Am, 11 & A/. 114). 
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PLAXTATIOX CROPS 


Attracted by the temperate and not too humid climate, 
European colonists (mainly British) have settled on the fertile 
volcanic soils of the Kenya highlands and north-eastern 
Tanganyika {e.g. round Kilimanjaro). As transport facilities 
improve, white colonisation is extending to the highlands, 
forming the southern rim of the Tanganyika plateau. Few 
whites settle at altitudes of less than 4000 ft. 

One of the chief crops on European-owned plantations is 
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export. At this altitude (5500-6500 ft.) maize takes longer 
to mature than at lower ieveb, but the quality is good and the 
grain is carefully graded for expert. 

SiBAL, a cactus’like plant somewhat resembling a gigantae 



pineapple with long sword-like leaves, is a native of Mexico, 
and was introduced into Tanganyika from Florida. It 
grows in poor soils where the temperature is high, and with 
a rainfall of under 40' interrupted by periods of drought: 
a further advantage is freedom from pests Mid diseases. It 
is thus admirably adapted to the coastal lowlands of Tan¬ 
ganyika, and is grown also, to a lesser extent, in Kenya, 
though water is necessary for the factories. The separation 
of the fibre (used for binder-twine and rope) quires expul¬ 
sive machinery; hence, large-scale operation is ess^tial far 
economic working and considerable capital is required. As 




97 per cent, of the weight of sisal is waste material, transport 
costs are also a factor, and the only inland plantations are 
along the railway lines. Next to the United Kingdom, 
Belgium is the chief market for sisal. 



From the Imperial Institute Collection^ S. Kensiiigton) 

Sisal Plantation in Tanganyika. The leaves when ready for cutting 
are about 5 ft. long and 2 lb. in weight 


Uganda ranks with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan as the 
largest growers of cotton in Africa outside of Eg}^t, and it 
is largely due to this that Uganda’s total exports are at least 
50 per cent, more valuable than those of Kenya. The prin¬ 
cipal cotton area hes to the east of Lake Kioga and is almost 
entirely in native hands. The Kenya cotton output is 
barely 3 per cent, of Uganda’s, but is increasing (on the 
coast and near Lake Victoria), as is also the considerably 
larger Tanganyika crop (grown principally near the railway 
from Lake Victoria). India provides a steady market for 
East African cotton, though the Uganda product suffers the 
drawback of a 600-mile haul to the coast (see p. Af, 28). 

The plateau to the east of Nairobi, although tending to be 
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dry for crops, is a valuable pastoral region, and attempts are 
belnc^ made to improve the breed of cattle, cotton-seed -sraste 
pro%ddin(T supplementary fodder. Creameries have been 
established, -vrhich in 1936 exported 1000 tons of butter to 
Great Britain, and factories have been set up for the rnanu- 
factru-e of meat extracts and canning beef—similarly m 
central Tansanvika. Although tliis industry is m its infancy, 
mDES havelfor'long been an important article of export. 

Alinor crops with some surplus for export include cane- 
sucrar to the north-east of Lake Victoria, an increasmg amount 
of'tea (now subject to international restriction) north-west oi 
Nairobi, and ground-nuts in Tanganyika. Enough tobacco 
is groM-n in Uganda to merit a factory near the north-west 
of Lake Victoria. Geranium oil, for perfumery, is also bemg 
tried in Kenya, the plan^ having the advantage of bemg one 
of the few unpalatable to locusts. The latter cause penoic 
but serious havoc throughout most of East Afnca, and other 
insects with more speciaUsed tastes cause less exteimve 
but more persistent damage to crops an s oc . 
p^Tethrum plant is cultivated in the Kenya ^ghlands for 
export as an insecticide. Several areas m ah three countri^ 
are game reserves, and shooting is strictly controUed by 

licence. 

XATR^E PROBLEMS 

The arrival of white colonists inevitably clashed with 
native interests, since they took the best of the land 
mme cases land apparently vacant was in reahty traditio^l 
seasonal crrazinir-ground, and bitter misunderstanding ensu^ 

In Kenva 6.500,000 acres of good land have been ahenated 
from black to white ownership. Thirty-one milhon acr«, a 
quarter of which are too sterile for ‘^'^^ivation, have b^ 
Reserved for natives. There are, however about 
natives compared ^ith 34,000 European settlers, and 60,000 

’"?^fKngan>-ika there are no apeeifie reserve tor to 

e - Tnei the sale of land additional to the 2,000,000 acrra 
XLv autn." ei i. cWv controUed, the term ot to 
manite preacribing that native intereata shaU be paramoni. . 



The European population is more mixed than in Kenya, and 
includes 4000 British, 2000 Germans, and 1000 Greeks. There 
are also some 45,000 Asiatics. 

In Uganda, on the other hand, only a few scattered areas 
of land have been allowed to pass into European ownership. 
The system of government is the West African method of 
indirect rule through the existing tribal regime. There are 
thus only 2500 Europeans in the Protectorate compared with 
some 4,000,000 natives. 

The existence of plantation crops depends on the existence 
of a supply of cheap labour to cultivate them. Native wants 
being few, money offers little incentive to work for foreigners. 
To meet this difficulty ‘head’ or ‘hut’ taxes are imposed, so 
that the native is forced to seek work as the only means of 
obtaining money to pay them. Although the tax may not 
amount to more than 25s. a year, this represents a considerable 
sum where wages may be as low as 12s. a month. In Uganda 
the status of the African is higher than elsewhere in East 
Africa, not only politically, but also, on account of cotton, 
economically, enabling him to purchase such things as bicycles, 
gramophones, and even motor-cars. Even in the Kenya 
reserves traders now offer a market for native products, 
reducing the effectiveness of the tax as a stimulus to planta¬ 
tion labour. 

The monsoon winds long ago established trading connec¬ 
tions between the coast of East Africa and Arabia & even 
India, with the result that Arab traders are fairly numerous 
throughout the coastal strip. The first large Indian settle¬ 
ment consisted of men brought over (with their families) to 
construct the first railway, inland from the coast to Uganda. 
Even to-day most of the skilled work is done by Indians, 
who leave only the low-paid work to the African. In Uganda 
it is Indians who prepare the cotton for export: there is an 
Indian soap factory at Mwanza. It is, however, as traders 
that they are specially ubiquitous, their activities extending 
from the ports far inland, although they are not allowed to 
lease land in the highlands. 

The conflicting claims of the European, who has supplied 
the capital without which the country could not have been 


developed, the African, who inherited the land from his fore¬ 
fathers, and the Asiatic, who claims equal rights vrith the 
British as fellow-memhers of the same Empire, seem irrecon¬ 
cilable. Of the elected members of the Kenya Legislative 
Council, eleven represent European interests, five Indian, one 
Arab, and two those of four milUon Africans—a proportion 
which makes it difficult to convince the native that the 
motives of the present rulers are a< disinterested as those of 
the missionaries who pioneered the country. 

MIXERALS 

Mineral wealth is considerable, particularly coal and iron 
in Tan^ranyika. but awaits the development of transport 
facilities to make its exploitation practicable. In Uganda 
a little tin is exported fro-m the south-west, boda is exported 
by tlie branch railway line to the Rilt lake just north of the 
kenva-Taniranyika boundary. 

Gold, however, is worked in all three countries, and 
the output is increasin-r. Tanganyika leads easily, the chief 
workings beinz in the Mwanza area and some SO miles 
north-north-west of Lake Xyasa. The Kenya reefs fie to the 
nra-th-ea-t of Lake Victoria in land which had been declared 
inalienable native territory: hence their exploitation has been 
quitted as further evidence of disregard of nati\e intere^t3 
where those of Europeans are concerned. The smaller 
Uzanda workings he between Lakes Albert and Kioga. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

As in We^t Africa, trade is focussed on the ports. The 
tlmee railwav termini. Mombasa. Tanga, and Dar-e^-Salaam, 
aU have zood natural harbours, although the approach to the 
\-.zr i^ r'Uher difficult and Tanza lacks modern equipment. 

IS an island separated from the mainland by a 
crr.-k\vhi«-h .urr-unds it on three sides but which is bridged 
for rail and roud tratfic. The -Id harbour now handles only 
the oh*-w tr<iinc. bringing rugs and dates from Arabia and 
India. The new deep-water port of Kihndini hes on the 




opposite side of the island, and is well equipped for accom¬ 
modating the largest ships at its quays. 

The railways differ from those common to most of Africa in 
that they are metre gauge instead of 3' 6', the narrower gauge 
being selected in order to obtain equipment from India, where 
that gauge is widely used. The Dar-es-Salaam line connects 
with steamer services on Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria. 
The Tanga line taps the closely settled north-east of Tan¬ 
ganyika and is joined with that from Mombasa. The latter 
line climbs to Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, and then crosses 
the Rift at a cost of steep gradients, with a branch to the 
nearest point on Lake Victoria. The main line continues 
through the settlers’ country into Uganda, where one branch 
serves the cotton region to the north and the other again meets 
the lake. Both the Mombasa and the Uar-es-Salaam lines 
suffer from the large proportion of their mileage which passes 
through unproductive country. 

The railways have been dupHcated—somewhat to their 
detriment by good motor roads, which now serve much of 
the intervening country as well. Nairobi is the focus for air 
routes served by both European and local companies. 
PoHtical events since the Second World War have added to 
Kenya’s strategical importance. 


ZANZIBAR 

Close to the coast of northern Tanganyika lie two islands 
with a coral basis, each over 40 miles in length. These are 
ruled by the Sultan of Zanzibar, under British protection. 
Commercially, they have earned unusual distinction as the 
growers of 80 per cent, of the world’s supply of cloves. This 
spice, which figures prominently in Indian cooking, is grown 

amounting to some 

10,000 tons a year, with oil of cloves as a by-product. The 
o^y other export is copra, for the growing of which the island 
character of the Protectorate is well suited. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Bet'sveen the \restern Rift and the Atlantic Ocean is a vast 
tract of country controlled by the Rovers which fringe Europe’s 
western seaboard. French Equatorial Africa prolongs the 
French Empire southwards across the Equator, and is widened 
bv the mandated territory of the Cameroons. Spain retains 
a‘ coastal foothold and some islands. Portugal still owns 
nearly 1000 miles of the coast-line first explored by its 
navigators (1569), together with a substantial portion of 
hinterland. The largest and most valuable tract forms the 
entire Belgian Colonial Empire, but has only 20 miles of coast 
where the Congo makes its exit between Angola and the tmy 

outlier of Portuguese territory to the north. 

Physically, the greater part of this region lies within the 
gigantic saucer drained by the Congo and its tributaries, 
the rest, the northern and southern extremities form part of 
the Lake Chad and Zambezi basins respectively, and a number 
of minor streams flow from the western rim of the plateau 
across the coastal plain to the Atlantic. 


Congo River. The Congo itself rises between Lakes Tan- 
gannka and Nvasa, and flows (under various names) &st 
foiiih-vestwards and then north for nearly 1000 miles. 
4fter crossing the Equator its course becomes more westeriy 
then south-westerly to the sea^_ Of its mnumerable 
tributaries the most important is the Kasai. Before leati g 
the plateau the Congo for some distance separate* French 
Ind Betian territory: while the southern shore of its estuary 
i> in Angola (see map). 

Drawhig its suppUes from different parts of so large an 
equatorial region, the Congo is almost alone among t e grea 
:.Lrs of Africa in the adequacy of its flow of ^ 

marked June-^Julv drought, characteristic of most of Centra 
as' well as East -Airica. Is reflected in the tributaries trth the^ 
relatively Umited basins more than m the mam stream. The 

ss 



Congo, however, leaves the plateau rim in a series of falls, 
named after the explorer Livingstone. It then narrows, which 
results in an inconvenient doubling of the normal 12-ft. range 
of level of the plateau section of its course. Despite the small 
tidal range at its mouth, the latter is not a delta but an estuary 
whose profile is prolonged into the ocean-bed. 

Ocean vessels reach Matadi (15,000), 95 miles from the sea, 
though the force of the river current is a drawback which has 



led to the construction of supplementary alternatives farther 
down the estuary on its north bank. On the plateau the 
Congo and its major tributaries, notably the Kasai, are 
navigable for long distances by stern-paddle-wheel steamers 
of up to 800 tons. The Livingstone Falls and rapids are 
circumvented by two railways, one on the north to the French 
port of Loanga, and the other on the south to the Belgian port 
of Matadi, where the river becomes the Portuguese frontier. 
More than 1000 miles upstream navigation is again interrupted, 
by the Stanley Falls. The presence of this and other rapids 
similar to the Nile cataracts—can be detected in the atlas 
from the railways which have been constructed to avoid them. 
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CLIMATE 

Temperature conditions tend to be monotonously uniform 
and rendered uncomfortable for Europeans by reason of the 
relatively high humidity. Only round the plateau rim is the 
altitude sufficient to offer much relief. In the north-^est the 
Cameroon highlands form a lofty watershed between the 
Niser & Congo basins and between West & Central Africa. 
In the east the plateau edge rises steeply to form the 9000-ft. 
wall of the western Rift. In the south-eastern province of 
Katanea the rim is much broader, though not so high. In 
the south-west it widens into a 5LXK)-ft. plateau, which, from 
the point of view of white settlement, is probably the most 
promising part of the entire basin. 

South of the Equator the prevailing winds, under the 
influence of the South Atlantic anticyclone, are off-shore 
(p. Af. 9)^ hence, from the mouth of the Congo southwards 
the coastal reeion becomes increasingly dry, so that by the 
south-west of Angola desert conditions prevail. During the 
southern Summer low-pressure conditions develop over the 
southern half of the continent. Towards the Equator the 
deflecting influence of the earth's rotation declines and the 
attraction of the continental low pressure increases corxe- 
spondingly. From about the centre of the Angolan coast-line 
to the Equator there is therefore a marked Southern tummer 
rainfall maximum. North of the Equator the rainfall is 
heaviest during the ‘Northern summer’ half of the year. 

Tliroughout the Congo basin proper the annual total— 
unlike East Africa—ever\-where exceeds 40\ Northwards 
and southwards from the plateau rim the rainfaU total 
rapidlv declines and the dry season lengthens. In the Congo 
basin the rainfaU tends to be fairly evenly distributed, with 
two maxima associated with the periods when the suns 
altitude is greatest. June and July, however, are generaUy 
drv, due possibly to convectional influences being overcome 
by the intensive low-pressure system which develops over t e 
Sahara and Arabia during the Northern summer. 



NATUBAL VEGETATION 

Especially in view of the prevailing high temperatures and 
the existence of a definite dry season, the minimum rainfall 
(about 40') for the Congo basin is barely sufficient to support 
continuous tropical forest. True forest is therefore limited to 
approximately 5° on both sides of the Equator (where the 
rainfall is between 60' and 80'), except along the tributary 
valleys and in the north-west, where the Cameroon Mountain 
precipitates the heaviest rainfall in Africa. 

Outside these somewhat arbitrary limits the forest gradu¬ 
ally thins out into savannah. In the lower-lying parts this 
tends to be of the long-grass variety, changing towards the 
rim with altitude to the low-grass type. 

FOREST PRODUCTS 

Early exploitation of this region, apart from slaves, was 
based on ivory, mainly from the thicker savannah, and later 
on rubber. As in the Amazon basin, the rubber latex was 
collected—in a more or less haphazard manner—from wild 
trees. The Malayan plantation industry was nearly fatal to 
both regions, but the 1939-45 War revived production some¬ 
what. 

Mahogany and ebony are the principal commercial timbers, 
but exploitation is virtually limited to the Cameroons and the 
French colony of Gabon. These lie outside the Congo basin, 
and possess rivers capable of carrying the timber to the coast. 

Transport difficulties limit the products of the forested part 
of the Congo basin to palm oil and gum-copal. Of these the 
former is much the more important, the Belgian Congo 
ran kin g next (with less than half as large an output) to Nigeria. 
As in the latter country, the industry is in a state of transition 
from a wild to a plantation basis. As a result of this, the 
export of palm oil is steadily increasing, while that of kernels 
remains fairly constant (c/. p. Af. 60). The main centres of 
production occur at intervals on the Congo and Kasai above 
their confluence, and owe their development mainly to the 
enterprise of Messrs Lever Brothers. The output of the 
Cameroons is considerably less than that of the Congo and is 
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increasing more slowly. Smaller quantities are also exported 
from French Equatorial Africa and Angola (see p. Af. 61). 


PLANTATION CROPS 

CoTTON-growing has made rapid progress in the north¬ 
east of the Belgian Congo and ^ong the middle Kasai. 
This crop is essentially in native hands, encouraged by a 
Government-guaranteed minimum selling price. After Egypt, 
the Sudan, and Uganda, the Congo is now the largest African 
producer, the cottonseed oil supplementing its exports of 
palm oil (see p. Af, 28). 

Most of the SUGAR cane is grown on the Angolan coastal 
plain and a little in the Belgian Congo. The former, with a 
rainfall of under 15', is too arid for anything but stock-raising, 
and most of the streams from the plateau edge are swallowed 
by the sand before reaching the sea. Where irrigation is 
available, e.g. near Lobito Bay where the river also supplies 
hydro-electric power, successful sugar plantations have been 
established. 

Cacao is associated with the wetter coastal lowlands farther 
north, especially in the Cameroons and the volcanic islands 
which prolong seawards the line of the Cameroon Highlands. 
At higher altitudes the cultivation of coffee is extending in 
the lower Congo region and on the highlands linked by the 
various Angolan railways to the coast. In the west of the 
Benguella Plateau sisal plantations have been developed. 

FOOD CROPS 

The amply watered plains of the middle Congo and its 
tributaries make bice a more important crop than in East 
Africa (where it is little grown except below the south-eastern 
edge of the Tanganyikan plateau). Maize is much more widely 
grown, a surplus being available for export both from the 
Congo and Angola, while on the higher parts of the Benguella 
plateau wheat is becoming of increasing importance. Among 
purely native foods mill ets and bananas predominate where 
the climate tends respectively towards extremes of dryness 
and humidity. 
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The heavier rainfall and prevalence of make cattle 
much less numerous than in East Africa. The coastal tribes 
of Angola keep cattle and short-haired sheep. Cattle are also 
fairly plentiful round the plateau rim, but it is in the Sudan 
part of French E(^uatorial Afr ica that they attain their 
maximum importance. 


MINERALS 

Important though these varied products are, they are of 
small account compared with the mineral wealth of the 

Belgian Congo. Gold reefs 
are worked to the north* 
west of Lake Albert, the 
output having tripled be¬ 
tween 1927 and 193 so 
that the annual total now 
exceeds that of the Gold 
Coast (see p. Af, 125). 
Diamonds are obtained 
from the middle Kasai 
valley in such quantities 
that the Belgian Congo has 
become much the most im¬ 
portant source of diamonds 
in the world, Angola also 
having a considerable ex¬ 
port. The extreme hard¬ 
ness of diamonds leads to 
their being widely used in the manufacture of machinery for 
boring and cutting rock. The increasing use of hard alloys 
in industry (and armaments in particular) offers further 
scope for diamond abrasives, over half the annual output 
beiner destroyed in this way. 

Much the most extensive treasury of mmerals, however, la 
in the south-east, in the province of Katanga. Nert to 
Xorthem Rhodesia, Katanga has become the chief producer 
of COPPER in the Old World. Owing to the long hard to the 
coast, it is essential to reduce transport costs by smeltmg the 
ore (which is exceptionally rich) on the spot. This is done at 




Elisabethville (where there is also a paper-pulp factory) and 
elsewhere, with the aid of coal imported from the north-west 
of Southern Rhodesia. Hydro-electricity is now available 
near where the railway northwards from Elisabethville crosses 
a Congo head-stream. 

The production of tin ore (in the Bukama area) has grown 
steadily and now equals 
that of Nigeria, the rela¬ 
tively high specific value of 
this metal making it poss¬ 
ible to leave smelting opera¬ 
tions to the purchasing 
country. Both copper and 
tin are subject to interna¬ 
tional restriction schemes 
designed to maintain prices 
at an economic level. 

A mine 100 miles north¬ 
west of Ehsabethville pro¬ 
duces the greater part of the 
world’s supply of radium, 
the only other sources 
being Canada and Ger¬ 
many. Cobalt, a mineral 
used for steel alloys and blue pigments, is mined in the same 
area, and silver has recently become important. 



COMilUNICATIONS 

The exploitation of this extensive mineral wealth in the 
heart of Africa is naturally dependent on transport facilities. 
The value of the River Congo for this purpose is greatly 
reduced by its extremely circuitous route to the sea and by 
the cost of the railway portages round its rapids. The upper 
Congo is, however, liiied by railway to Lake Tanganyika, 
and thence to the East African railway system; also from its 
navigation limit at Bukama south-eastw^ards to the mining 
district of Katanga. The latter line continues southwards 
through Rhodesian territory and serves the mines, not only 
by bringing fuel from the south, but by affording them an 
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ocean outlet—although a circuitous one—at Berra in the 
Portusuese territory of Mozambique. 

A more direct route has since been provided by construct- 
ine the BengueUa Railway for 1200 miles along the Congo- 
Zambezi watershed from Katanga to Lobito Bay in Angola. 
This line, although entirely through Belgian and Portu¬ 
guese country, was created by a British company and us^ 
Manchester-made engines and Birmingham rolling-stock 
Lobito Bay is an admirable deep-water harbour protected 
from southerly winds bv a sand-spit some three miles long (and 
one quarter T^ide) built up by the action of the BengueUa 

The Anc'olan coast has three other natural, but less well- 
equipped, harbours, all fed by short lengths of raUway which 
cross the arid lowland to tap the fertile plateau beyond. 

A similar railway system brings the produce of the more 
developed part of the Cameroons to the sheltered but jather 
shallow port of Duala in the extreme north-west of that 

xlunga has vet another railway outlet, direct from B^ama 
to the Umit of na^-igation on the Kasai, and thence to Mata^. 
This comparatively low-hing hne differs from the Ben^eUa 
one in that it is essentiaUy a - through’ one, whereas the latter 
should be a means of opening up the plateau to settlement 
and plantations besides avoiding any intermediate break of 

^^Sie railways have been supplemented by a series of exceUent 
motor roads-for the most part outside the ^enncnc e 
closed bv the Congo River. Among these may be mentioned 
those from Juba on the Kile and from Lake Albert 
viUe (just below the Stanley FaUsb -4ir services h^ Leopold- 
vule (above the Livingstone FaUs), the capital, ^ 
administrative centres as Stanleyville and Ehsabethville. 

SETTLEMENT 

K transport facihties are vital for the Katanga imnes. ^ 
adeouate supplv of coloured labour is equally ea^Qti^. Ike 
n ^ r hul cheated i< even more serious than that of planta- 
Tu kbcur: baiause of the much greater concentratrour 



involved and because the work is both strange and arduous 
instead of merely an adaptation of what the native is already 
accustomed to. European financial interests and native 
rights & inclinations are thus sharply at variance, and it has 
to be admitted that hitherto the advantage has lain almost 
entirely with the former. Natives are brought to the mines 
from considerable distances, e.g. over 700 miles from the 
relatively well-populated Belgian mandated territory lying to 
the east of the Rift, and little has yet been done towards the 
creation of native reserves. 

In French Equatorial Africa the method of direct rule 
(p. Af. 53), apphed also in the Cameroons mandate, leaves 
the native still less liberty in the conduct of liis own afiairs. 
None of the three nations administering Central Africa, how¬ 
ever, recognises a colour bar such as that which obtains in the 
British possessions, with the result that half-castes add to the 
variety of ‘European’ peoples resident there. The native 
population is believed to total some 12,000,<XXh while of 
18,000 Europeans two-thirds are Belgians, the next largest 
groups being Portuguese, Italian. British, and Greek. 

The Rift highlands in the east are both remote and on 
the whole infertile. Katanga is rather low for permanent 
European settlement except in so far as the stimulus of 
mineral wealth overrides other considerations. 

The Cameroon Highlands are both fertile and tsetse-free. 
German settlement made a promising start there before the 
War, but political events—which have made the watershed 
a frontier—have been a handicap to further progress, and 
transport facilities are as yet limited. 

The Benguella Plateau, on the other hand, includes a large 
area over 5000 ft. in altitude, much of it with over 50^ of 
rainfall. The completion of the railway (1931) has made 
settlement practicable, and the capital has been transferred 
to Xova Lisboa (formerly Huambo), which is now supplied 
with hydro-electric power. 
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PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Alternatively known as Mozambique, Portugese East 
Afr ica, is separated from Angola by the Rhodesias. North 
of the Zambezi, plateau and coastal lowlands bear much the 
same relation to one another as in Tanganyika, the plateau 
being not only farther from the Equator but, on the whole, 
higher. South of the Zambezi the coastal lowlands wid^ 
and even the interior rarely rises high enough for white 
settlement to be practicable. 

Bv contrast with gimilar latitudes on the Atlantic coast 
of southern Africa the rainfall near the coast is heavy (70' ^ 
Beira), but less in the interior. The summer mayimum is 
strongly marked in the north, and is reflected in an incon¬ 
veniently large seasonal variation in the level of the rivera. 
In the southern part of the country the rainfall is more evmily 


distribated. i r 

As the soils are for the most part fertile, a large range or 

crops is possible. More remote than Angola from th^otho-. 
country, the development of Portuguese East ^ca has 
lacked the stimulus of a virile colonial administration- 
Besides this, Portugal has been chary of permitting foragners 
too much scope lest they establish too exclusive a hold ot^ 
the country’s commerce. The chief market for the products 
of Portuguese East Africa is consequently Portugal, J^h^ 
requirements are more limited than those of the more h^y 
industrialised countries of Western Europe. Recove^ from 
the 1931 slump was correspondingly slow, 
progress is being made, the colony, unlike Angola, still has an 

adverse balance of trade. , 

On account of the limited transport connections with the 

interior, and because the coastal lowlands are more 

m». ot .be export erope .re cdtiveted u. a.e^l^ 
and on the alluvial soil of the lower Zam^ valley. Suo^ 
fr grown on a large scale in the lower Zambezi region, and the 

9S 



coastal strip produces half the African output of copba. 
Sisal is grown in the drier, northern half of the coast. 
Geoitnd-nuts (away from the coast) are at present the only 
native—as opposed to plantation—export crop. Bananas, 
cotton, and maize are subsidiary crops. 

The mineral wealth is believed to be considerable, notably 
a valuable deposit of coal in the Zambezi valley, 250 miles 
from its mouth. Development, however, awaits the con¬ 
struction of railways, but a small amount of coal reaches 
the coast by river steamer. 


Although not itself in an advanced state of commercial 
development, Portuguese East Africa has two assets of im¬ 
portance for the British territories which it excludes from the 
coast. The first of these is the harbours of Beira (17,000, 
pron. Bayeera) & Louren 5 o Marques (48,000), and the second 
IS a native population sufficiently large to act as a labour 
supply for the British mines. The native exodus is now 

j subject to a proportion of the British trade being 
routed through the Portuguese ports. 

Of the ports, L0TJBEN90 Mabques has the better harbour 
besides bemg less than 60 miles from the frontier. It is 
herefore well situated to serve the northern half of the 
mnsvaal Beira, although entirely dependent on fighters, 

Se it t^t of ffio country. Radways 

enable it to tap a dual and extensive hinterland and give it 

prondes Nyasaland mth almost its only outlet 
Wrtwards another line taps Southern Rhodesia and, by a 
very circuitous route, Northern Rhodesia; and, beyond tLt 
Katanga-a railway haul of some 1400 mileL The lattt 

E^Snds“wL“7S. “ «“ 


NYASALAND 

•i^indSl ft Nyasaland 1, diminutive in 

to Pool standards—being about equal in area 

ngland. Its long narrow shape is also distffictive. It 
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,„„thw^ towards th. Zuobai, the 

«T^r,or: to «.a 

maize, millets, eet P^ ’ mnseatientlv thinly 

'“s.tS'’^ T-rr^a^ ““ ."rvw 

SS;;tri«ratf^di 

Rhodesias. 

Guinea Ck)ast countries and eig ^ inaccessibility. 

White settlement, J^Stle maS of Lake Nyasa 

especiaUy as ^way link with Beira. One reason 

for transport, Respite the y ppears to undergo 

for this is the fact that harbour 

cycUcal changes ai^K plantetion crops, but 

construction. Lalwttt p ^ ma^ of profit left by 
transport co^ m ^ is rendered more acute by 

rtrr«»-^-r,or:^3 

srs^.'srrrra’u?-«»»■» 

European-owned plantatioiw. mainly suitable 

The most ^^This i^ grown on the 

for blending with oa ^ jflanje plateau, where not 

south-east slopes of the abnormally high for Africa, 

only is the rainfaU (ovm 100 ) abnormat^^ 

bnt there i, no by ^.(ie 

rbJST^O^U ^olesTE* P» —• 

^^’P' wr, TOBACCO is cultivated where the rai^ 

The native-^wn but is of the pipe rathar 

is less heavy than on P „ of the expenses (and 

than the cigarette variety. Some laea oi 



profits) which intervene between field and pipe may be 
gathered from the fact that the native sometimes receives as 
little as Id. a pound for his produce. A little native-grown 
COTTON is also exported from the lower Shire region. 

Taxation has had the effect of making it necessary for 
more than a quarter of the able-bodied young men to spend 
part of each year working in the Union of South Africa mines 
(c/. p. Af, 127), for which Nyasaland provides a tempting 
labour reservoir. The disruptive influence of this transference 
of people from their tribal surroundings will be imderstood 
from the fact that a quarter of the emigrants never return. 
On the other hand, the money earned does not aU go on taxes, 
but makes it possible for the native to acquire personal 
possessions undreamt of in his old communal village life. 

THE RHODESIAS 

The Rhodesias perpetuate the name of Cecil Rhodes, the 
pioneer to whose vision and enterprise Britain owes this 
part of its Empire. At present they form two separate 
self-governing colonies. 

The relief consists essentially of the great 3000-ft. plateau 
which forms most of Southern Africa. This relative uni¬ 
formity, however, is modified—as far as temperature and 
accessibility are concerned—by latitude, a thousand miles 
separating Lake Tanganyika and the Limpopo River. Nor 
is it the average so much as the exceptional conditions which 
have the greatest bearing on settlement. 

In Southern Rhodesia the plateau is higher than usual, 
much of it being over 4000 ft. in altitude. Besides the 
advantage of a more temperate climate, much of this zone 
(lyiiig between Bulawayo and Salisbury) is surfaced with 
richer soil than the rather infertile varieties characteristic of 
the Southern African plateau as a whole. Hence, as the 
railway indicates, this is the most closely settled part of the 
two Rhodesias. 

Conversely, the lowland areas tend to discourage settlement, 
not only because of the higher temperatures, but because of 
the prevalence of tsetse fly. Thus the S.W.-N.E. trough 
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which contains the middle Zambezi, and a tributary which 
rises near the Tanganyikan frontier, forms a wide belt of 
fly-infested country. In Northern Rhodesia the strip threaded 
by the railway is free from fly, as is also much of the uppCT 
Zambezi area. Between these two zones, however, fly again 
makes cattle-raising impossible (p. Af, 14). 


RAINFALL 

Except in the northern half of Northern Rhodesia (where 
the regime is semi-equatorial), the distribution of r ainfall is 
typical of South Africa, i,e. the annual fall tends to be heaviest 
in the east and where the relief is highest. In Southern 
Rhodesia only the high eastern fringe has an an nu al fall of 
more than 40'. Even tins moderate total declines to less 
than 20' in the west and throughout the Limpopo lowlands. 
The Zambezi lowlands also experience less rain than the 
plateau on either side. A further drawback is the wide 
annual variation, the totals recorded at a railway station 
50 miles south of Lusaka for six successive years being 18', 
52', 39', 29', 24', and 38'. This indicates the caution with 
which rainfall distribution maps should be used. 

The seasonal nature of the rainfall is very marked, for 
there is almost unbroken drought from May to September. 
Moreover, the rainfall in the earlier part of the wet (surnm^) 
season tends to fall in showers whose violence has a destructive 
influence on parched soils poorly protected by the withered 


vegetation. 


CROPS 


The native population of each is about 1,650,000, rather 
more in Southern mid less in Northern, totals which con¬ 
trast with the 2,050,000 of Nyasaland. In Northern Rhodesia 
cassava (manioc) is the staple native food wit^ ^e sub- 
equatorial zone, and has the advantage of being immune 
from locust interference. Elsewhere, maize and millete are 
the chief crops, according to the amount of moisture available. 
Fish from the rivers are a valuable supplementary source of 
food. 

White farming settlement has develoi)ed intermittently in 
the ‘railway belt’ of Northern Rhodesia and on the borders 



of Nyasaland. In Southern Rhodesia better temperature 
conditions and access to Beira have led to more extensive 
settlement, but about a fifth of the land has been reserved 
for native use. Northern Rhodesia plays but a small part 
in supplying agricultural produce for export, and even in 
Southern Rhodesia the economic limit of distance from the 
railway is about 30 miles. 

In the latter country MAiZE-growing plays a part very 
similar to that in Kenya. The maize exported is destined 
mainly for starch or corn-flour. Large quantities are con¬ 
sumed in the country by natives working in the mines. 

The other main crop for export is tobacco. With the 
aid of Empire preference the output expanded tenfold 
between 1925 and 1935, making Southern Rhodesia next to 
Algeria the largest producer in Africa. For winter crops 
such as wheat & barley, and also for oranges, irrigation is 
necessary, the largest scheme at present in use lying to the 
north of Salisbury. Towards the south-west cattle-ranching, 
based on European pedigree stock, is developing, both butter 
and chiUed beef being exported, but not as yet on a large scale. 

MINERALS 

It is, however, minerals that have provided the chief 
incentive to railway building and the consequent opening up 
of the Rhodesias. This is particularly the case with Northern 
Rhodesia, where zinc is mined at Broken Hill—not to be 
confused with the much larger New South Wales centre of the 
same name (p. Au. 30). Vanadium, used in certain steels, is 
also mined there. The most spectacular development has 
taken place farther north, near the Belgian Congo frontier, 
and has enabled Northern Rhodesia to progress from an 
insignificant output in 1926 to become one of the world’s 
leading producers of copper. As in the case of the Congo, 
the long distance to the ports necessitates the ore being 
smelted on the spot (see p. Af. 95). 

Southern Rhodesia has even greater and more varied 
mineral riches, mainly associated with the ancient rocks 
which form the central, liighland axis of the country. The 
presence of some of the major workings is indicated on the 
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atlas by branch railway lines. Nearly five-sixths of their 
annual value is accounted for by oou) (see p. Af. 125). 
Chbomtum ore is mined, chiefiy in the area some 100 miles 
EJ^.E. of Bulawayo, the output being the third largest in 
the world (after the UJS.S.R. and Turkey). Asbestos is mined 
in several areas to the east of Bulawayo, Southern Bhodesia 

again claiming third place 
in world production 
(to Canada, p. Am, 54:, and 
TJ.S.S.R.). Extensive COAL- 
fields exist in the youngm* 
rocks which form the sur¬ 
face of the lower slopes of 
the Zamb^ and (to a lesser 
extent) Limpopo River 
basins. The only collieries 
in operation are near Wan- 
kie, in the extreme west of 
Southern Rhodesia, and are 
more than capable of meet¬ 
ing the present requirements of all the Rhodesian smelters, 
There is a hydro-electric power station below the Victoria 
Falls. 

TRANSPORT 

As has been already indicated, the margm between profit 
and mere existence is largely a question of transport facihties. 
In common with others of the less accessible parts of tropical 
Africa, the tsetse fiy makes much of Northern Rhodesia stall 
dependent on native carriers. Apart from the inconvenience 
of subdivision into 60-lb. loads, extra earners have to be 
provided to convey food for the restr—a serious consideration 
in view of the slow rate of progress. In the fly-firee areas 
carts drawn by teams of up to twenty oxen are commonly 

used. , . ^ j 

The rivers are for the most part too seasonal m flow and 
interrupted by rapids & sandbanks to offer more than inter¬ 
mittent assistance. 

The superiority of the railway over these primitive methods 
accounts for its close control over white settlmnent, which now 





numbers some 20,000 in Northern and 82,000 in Southern 
Rhodesia. The seasonal floods and unhealthy & unproduc¬ 
tive nature of the fly-ridden Zambezi & Limpopo valleys, 
however, are serious obstacles to north-south communication. 
Thus the only all-season road and rail route between the two 
Rhodesias lies over the bridge which spans the gorge below 
the Victoria FaUs. This long westward detour is only 
partially compensated by the tourist attractions of the Falls 
(1600 miles from Cape Town) and the Wankie coal traffic. 

Motor transport as feeders to the railways is making rapid 
progress, in spite of wet-season interruptions. From Bula¬ 
wayo (52,000) all-season roads are available south-eastwards 
across the Limpopo into the northern Transvaal; north¬ 
eastwards to Salisbury (70,000), the capital, and thence into 
Nyasaland; north-westwards the Great North Road runs via 
the Victoria Falls to Lusaka (the new capital of Northern 
Rhodesia), Broken Hill, and then north-eastwards to the 
southern end of Lake Tanganyika. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Like the rest of Africa south of the Sahara, the l^iy 
of South Africa down to comparatively modem times is the 
self-contained stories of innumerable native tribes. Blood 
was always liable to be shed where tribal territories met, and 
chiefs of exceptional ability set up local empires and owned 
many cattle. There was, however, ample room in a vast 
country well suited to the requirements of peoples for the 
most part interested both in stock-raising and agriculture. 
There was thus no incentive to seek better things elsewhere. 
An inhospitable coast-line discouraged contact with the ocean, 
over which swept winds blowing from the southern wastes 

inhabited only by penguins. . i. 

In 1486 a Portuguese navigator rounded the southern tip 
of the continent (which, incidentally, is not the Cape of Good 
Hope itself). Eleven years later Vasco da Gama made 1^ 
famous voyage round ‘The Cape’ to India, Natal owu^its 
name to the fact that his ship passed there on Christmas Day, 
i.e. the day of the Nativity. A new era had opened for 


South Africa. 

Further development, however, was slow, and it wm not 
nnta another hundred and fifty years had e^ed that a 
permanent settlement was established by the l^tch on the 
af« of C»po Town. Apart from posseaaiiig » “““4 
harbonr. Capo Town owed ita developme^ aa the ehief 
watering and food-supply station be^een ^est^ 
and India to two factors: (o) the Atlantic coast of Sou 
Africa is arid and Uable to fog; and (6) the 
carried north-bound ships along this coast but fo^ sh^ 
from Europe to take a wide detour towards South ^ei^ 
unta they reached the WesterUes, which swept them towa^ 
the Cape, with the result that outward and homeward routes 

. port of eJl To™ » 

nucleus of settlement which slowly spread mto the intenor. 
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Periodical friction occurred between the natives and the 
Dutch settlers, who employed slave labour for theu- farms. 
Early in the nineteenth century the Cape passed mto 
hands. The change was naturally distasteful to the Dutch 
South Africans, and ill-feeling came to a head when slavery 
was abolished throughout the British Empire. The reaction 
from British rule took the form of an exodus, on a far larger 
scale than had occurred previously, into the unclaimed 
country beyond the Orange, a river named after the ru^g 
House of Holland. Some 7000 Boers (as the Dutch settlers 
were caUed) joined in the Great Trek (183&^0), which led 
ultimately to the founding of the Orange Free State. Stdl 
farther north the Boers formed a second republic beyond the 
River Vaal, a tributary of the Orange: this territory they 
called the Transvaal. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century was an eventful 
one for South Africa. Native resentment of white intrusion 
was fanned by the overbearing attitude of the newcomers 
and found expression in a series of wars, in which the ably led 
Zulu tribes played a major part. 

The discovery of diamonds and later of gold, both in 
quantities unknown elsewhere in the world, switched European 
interest in South Africa from gradual settlement into intensive 
commercial exploitation. At the same time the mechanisa¬ 
tion of transport by land & sea was bringing the two continents 
into closer contact and speeding the tempo of events. 

Meanwhile the British annexed the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal. Lacking any safety-valve, Boer resentment 
took yet firmer root in the descendants of the dour and hardy 
Protestants who first settled in South Africa. As the century 
closed, feeling flamed into war. 

The ultimate victory of the numerically much superior 
British forces was followed by something approaching a 
reconciliation. This led to the grant (1910) of Dominion 
status to the four provinces, the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, which became the 
‘Union of South Africa.’ Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and 
Basutoland remained virtually native reserves governed as 
British Protectorates. As a result of the 1914-18 War, the 
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former German colony of South-West Africa was mandated 
by the League of Nations to the Union of South Africa, as 
an integral part of which it has since been administered. 

RELIEF 

The southern part of Africa consists essentially of a vast 
3000-ft. plateau bordered by a U-shaped rim of varying 
elevation. The latter is highest (rising to over 11,000 ft.) 
in the south-east, but almost everywhere acts as a barrier 
to access to the interior. The only major breaks in the rim 
are those worn by the Orange and Limpopo Rivers. In the 
south, however, ancient folding and faulting have produced 
transverse valleys and have broken the approach to the plateau 
into two steps or shelves, the narrow Little Karroo and the 
much wider Great Karroo. In the interior the plateau basin 
is not symmetrical, since the east is much the widest part of 
the rim and slopes gently westwards towards the lowest part 
of the depression. 

CLIMATE 

Wherever the prevailing winds happen to be on-shore the 
relief results in a marked contrast between the usually narrow 
coastal regions and the sheltered interior. In the winter 
months (April-October) the belt of travelling cyclones, which 
generate the prevailing Westerlies, is displaced far enough 
northwards (through the apparent motion of the sun) to bring 
some rainfall to the south-west tip of the continent. The 
interior, however, is cut off from rain-bearing winds, not only 
by the escarpments which border it, but by the continental 
high-pressure system which develops over the high land in 
winter. This influence is naturally less marked towards the 
coasts, and some rain falls even in winter along the east coast, 
which has the advantage of the warm Mozambique Current. 

In summer, conditions are different. Cyclones stray north¬ 
wards much more rarely from their procession round the 
Roaring Forties. Although the pressure over the interior is 
then low and an encouragement to the approach of rain- 
bearing winds, the escarpments remain and the cold Benguella 
Current still chills the west-coast winds. The coast-lands of 
Natal consequently receive a heavy summer rainfall, which 
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reaches its climax towards the higher slopes of the escar 
ments. Inland from the watershed the rainfall declines ai 
becomes more uncertain, except in the west where its absen 
is assured. The plateau, however, is subject to violent hi 
local convectional storms, when the ascending air may ha’ 



Transi^nl. T>-pieaI Kaffir kraal or village on the high veld 


its moisture chilled to hail. Such hailstorms are sometime 
severe enough to kill cattle and even people. 

As in Australia (p. Av. 5), the rainfall of South Afric 
may be said to decline westwards, except for a better watery 
coastal fringe, who.^e wettest period changes from winter u 
the south-west to an increasingly marked summer maximun 
in the north-cast (see p. Aj. 9). 

XATUK-4L VEGETATIOX 

Although onlv the western coastal strip can be classified a. 
completely desert, thorn scrub of varving t.vpe is character 
istic of the whole of the western half of South Africa as fa 
south as the Karroos, whose raised edges screen them fron 
seaward winds. 


Eastwards the grass-covering becomes less scrubby and 
more continuous, earning for all but the hiizhest f)arts of the 
eastern plateau the name of hitrh or grass veld. The Liin[)(jpo 
lowlands, and their southward continuation to th(‘ west of 
the Portuguese East African frontier, are savannah in type 



and are known as the bush veld. The bush veld is some¬ 
times divided into the middle veld (1500-4000 ft.) and the 
low veld. 

Nearer the coast the savannah gives place to a belt of 
tropical palms, with occasional patches of mangrove swamp. 
The valleys shelter strips of fore.st, and in the south-east 
valuable forests occur at altitudes of between lOOO and 30(><J ft. 
The most important woods are conifers, including one known 
as yellow-wood, while among the deciduous varieties are 
ironwood and a kind of walnut, known as stink-wood, which 
is valuable for cabinet-making. Afforestation is proceedim^ 
slowly. ® 

In the extreme south-west the natural vegetation is of 
the evergreen type commonly associated with regions which 
experience a ‘Mediterranean’ climate (p. Af. IS). 
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FARMING 

Fanning Hazards. The great problem of South A&ican 
farming is drought. Even where the annual total seems 
adequate, the seasonal distribution is uneven—except in the 
south-eastern lowlands. Hence, throughout the greater part 
of the Union, water-supply is the major problem of existence, 
as the occurrence of ‘fontein’ (a spring) in place-names 
testifies. 

When rain does fall, it is often with such concentrated 
violence that it is a menace as well as an aid. Soil broken and 
deprived of v^etational protection by drought is at the mercy 
of a downpour. Gullies form which focus on themselves the 
fury of subsequent storms. As the ravines deepen, they dram 
the intervening land, hastening the process of desiccation 
(r/. p- Am. 12). 

Nor is climate the only threat to the vegetation which holds 
the soil together. It may be destroyed by overgrazing or the 
recurrent tramp of stock to and from a water-hole. Locusts 
are a still more incalculable peril. Of differing tyj^ and 
habits, they advance relentlessly in mass, leaving in their wake 
a grey and stricken countryside. Poison is but a partial 
remedy, for it is liable to harm not only crops and stock, but 
also the locusts’ natural enemies, the birds (p. Af. 15). 

Irrigation is the normal remedy for the dbought hazard and 
its consequences, but the Union is badly handicapped from the 
start, since, owing to evaporation and seepage, only some 
5 per cent, of its rainfall reaches the rivers {cf. 55 per cent, for 
the Thames basin). On the plateau the Vaal gath^ the 
rivers of the Orange Free State and brings their water to the 
Orange, which it joins 450 miles from either (west or east) coast- 
For the remainder of its course the Orange winds and falls 
through even drier country towards the sea, which it sometimes 
fadls to reach. Even in the north the Limpopo and its tribu¬ 
taries, which drain all but the southern Transvaal, may 
dwindle in winter to a chain of crocodile-infested pools where 
mosquitoes breed. Thus the great rivers of the Union are 
useful as well-marked political boundaries rather than as a 
major contribution to the problem of rainfall redistribution. 



Round the plateau rim the rivers are shorter, and irrigation 
possibilities are further limited by the narrowness of the 
valleys, while the large quantities of silt carried by the rivers 
in flood are liable to choke artiflcial reservoirs. The Govern¬ 
ment has undertaken a large number of small schemes on most 
of the south-flowing rivers besides others in the Transvaal on 
some of the north-bound tributaries of the Limpopo. Bore¬ 
holes have been sunk on the plateau, and artesian water 
exists in southern South-West Africa. Altogether the irrigated 
area amounts to less than J per cent, of the Union land, and 
the cost of much of the work has 
been higher than the agricultural 
returns can be expected to repay. 

Agriculture. It is therefore not 
surprising that only 5 per cent, of 
the land is under plough, compared 
with 22 per cent, in Great Britain. 

Moreover, as far as water-supply 
is concerned, the latter figure could 
be more than doubled should cir¬ 
cumstances require it. 

The drought-resisting qualities 
of MILLETS lead to their being 
widely cultivated for native use 
and for fodder. In fact, they 
are known as Kaffir corn (c/. 

Guinea corn, p. Af. 57), Kaffir 
being a general term for a South 
African native. The natives also 
brew a kind of beer from the grain. 

Much the most important cereal, 
however, and the only one with a 
surplus for export is maize (see p. 

Af, 134). The annual production 
is similar to that of Egypt, but 
subject to wide fluctuations ac¬ 
cording to the rainfall; e.g. the yield of maize (in bushels 
per acre) in the Union for successive years averaged 12, 6, 


’1 





Millet is a cereal more resis¬ 
tant to drought than maize. 
There are a great many var¬ 
ieties, that grown in South 
Africa being known as ICaffir 
Com, cultivated mainly by 
the natives for food and beer 
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131. 9L 10i. By the natives maize is known as mealies, 
and is ^videly o:rown wherever sufficient moisture is available. 
The ereat maize region is the high veld (at an altitude of about 
6000 ft.) between Basutoland and Johannesburg, where the 
rainfall is between 25" and 30". At lower altitudes the corre* 
spondingly higher temperatures carry the maize limit farther 
south, lartre quantities being gi'own on the lowlands between 
East London and Durban. 

\\’heat is a winter crop, occup^'ing but a fifth as much land 



as maize, and is concentrated chiefly in the lowlands of the 
extreme south-west, where the summer drought makes stock- 
raising difficult. Smaller quantities are cultivated here and 
there on the high veld. South African soils, however, are for 
the most part poor. The yields are consequently low, though 
fairly regular on account of the relatively reliable nature of 
the Mediterranean t\-pe of rainfall and because rnuch of the 
Transvaal crop is grown on irrigated land. In fact, wheat 
cultivation leans heavilv on Government support, and the 
grain cost is considerably higher than in Britain, necessitatmg 

a tarin against imported wheat. ^ . . . . , u- u 

The absence of a dry period, combined ^th famy mgn 
temperatures, make the coastal lowlands of Natal suitable for 




the production of stjgak-cane. With the aid of tariff pro¬ 
tection, the output increased between 1927 and 1937 by over 
50 per cent, and is the largest in Africa (see p. Af, 134). 
Industrial alcohol is a by-product. Cotton is concentrated in 
the coastal region midway between Durban and the Portuguese 
East African frontier and immediately to the south of Swazi¬ 
land, but the total output is insignificant. Throughout the 
middle veld of Natal, and to a lesser extent in eastern Trans¬ 
vaal, plantations of wattle trees (a variety of mimosa) are 
grown. The bark yields a high percentage of tannin, while the 
stems can be utilised for pit props and fuel. 

Owing to the somewhat artificial conditions of Government 
assistance under which wheat, maize, and sugar-cane are 
grown, an unusually large proportion of the limited area of 
irrigated land is devoted to these crops. In common with 
many other parts of the world (e.g. California and Australia), 
the main use, however, for irrigated land is fruit-growing. 
South African fruit has the advantage of ripening when 
supplies nearer to North American and European consumers 
are scarce. 

Much the most important group is the relatively easily 
transported citrus fruits, principally oranges. The chief 
areas of cultivation are the middle veld of the northern 
Transvaal, the vaUey of the Crocodile River (to the north of 
Swaziland), the vicinity of Durban, and the more immediate 
hinterlands of Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London. 
Partly owing to the scattered nature of this industry, its 
products vary in quality, nor can the marketing organisation 
compare in scale with that of the Californian growers. 

The great fruit-growing part of the Union, however, as far 
as variety is concerned, is the valleys of the south-west. As 
might be expected from a region with a Mediterranean 
climate, the vine is widely cultivated. Besides quantities 
of table grapes for export, over 20,000,000 gallons of wine 
and brandy are manufactured annually, and in the drier Little 
Karroo raisins are grown with the aid of irrigation. Also 
widely grown within a hundred miles of Cape Town, but more 
dependent than the vine on irrigation are stone fruits, 
peaches, plums, and apricots (see p. Af. 134). Other crops. 
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grown principally in the Transvaal, include potatoes, clover 
oats, tobacco, and ground-nuts. 

Stock-raising. Despite this considerable marginal develop¬ 
ment of various types of agriculture, stock-raising is the form 
of farming best suited to the peculiarities of the South African 
climate. Sheep now number over 38,000,000. They are 
kept especially on the high veld south of the latitude of 



Pretoria (Transvaal), and to a lesser extent on the higher 
parts of the southern and western rims of the plateau. To¬ 
wards the interior their numbers diminish rapidly, but small 
flocks are scattered over all but the lowest areas. Thought, 
however, plays periodic havoc, and in 1933 reduced the 
flocks by nearly a fifth. Sheep-farming is also practised on 
the wheat-stubble and fallow ground of the south-western 
lowlands. The semi-and conditions are better suited to 
merino sheep (c/. Australia, p. Au . 24) than to mutton-producing 
breeds. In fact, the value of the wool sent overseas consider¬ 
ably exceeds that of aU the other farm produce exported. 
The wool crop is comparable with that of New Zealand, 








but more variable on account of drought, nor is it yet equal to 
Australian in quality (see p. Af, 135 and Au. 23). 

Even on the Great Karroo, where the vegetation is scrub 
without a continuous covering of grass, sheep are fairly 
numerous, but in the eastern part goat-farming has been 
developed on an intensive scale. The Angora goat was intro¬ 
duced from Anatolia and is diifferent from the ordinary 
variety kept by natives throughout the grass and savannah 
lands of Africa. The wool obtained from these animals is 
silky & lustrous and is known as mohair. Mohair is used in 
the manufacture of braid, tr immin gs, and some of the more 
expensive types of cloth, e,g. for cinema seat upholstery, but 
competition from artificial fabrics has lowered prices. There 
has consequently been a marked reduction in the number of 
Angora goats, to less than half the pre-War total. 

Cattle are more susceptible to drought than sheep, but 
can stand higher temperatures. Hence they occur in the 
lowlands, except the low veld (where insects are too numerous), 
and to the northern limit of the Transvaal. As in the case of 
sheep, the density of cattle declines markedly westwards, 
but starts from the coast instead of from the plateau edge. 
The western limit is also more clearly defined, coinciding 
roughly with the 20' isohyet (rainfall limit). 

As elsewhere in Africa, cattle are highly prized by the 
natives and are still widely used for draught purposes. The 
quality, however, is poor, especially because highly bred 
animals tend to succumb to disease and drought much more 
readily than the hardier native varieties. The number of 
cattle in the Union has doubled since before the War, and the 
beef industry is making progress. Hides and sheep & goat 
skins are an important export. 

FISHERIES 

The cold Benguella Current makes the west coast a richer 
source of fish (mackerel, herring, hake) than the warmer and 
salter east-coast waters. The Agulhas Bank, off the sinnlarly 
named southern point of Africa, is a breeding-ground, par¬ 
ticularly for flat varieties, but the Union is not yet self- 
supporting in fish. Trawlers operate from East London 
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round to Walvis. The latter port derived its name from the 
w haling industry, which is still carried on from there. Whalers 
are also based on Durban, where shark fisheries have recently 
been established for the leather, oil, and fertili^ yielded. 
A specialty of the Cape Town region is the canning of cray¬ 
fish for export to Western Europe. 


MIXEBAI,S 

Diamonds. With mediocre climatic attractions and worse 
transport facilities, not to mention active discouragement on 
the part of the native owners of the land, farming conditiom 
in South Africa were insufficiently alluring to promote rapid 
settlement. The discovery (1867) of diamonds at Kimberly 
(40,000) accelerated the trickle of immi^nts into a ru^ 
which in turn gave the impetus—^previously lacking for 
the extension of the Cape Town radway into the intenor 

(see p. Af. 109). * • ...i w. 

The chief diamond sources consist of carbon contamed m 

volcanic matter which has forced its way between older rocks 
and solidified under conditions of immense heat and 
The volcanic material can then be mined, crushed, and tte 
diamonds extracted. Alluvial diamonds are also fouM 
which have been weathered out of the parent rock Md earned 
elsewhere by rivers {cf. Gold, p. ^m. 87). Su^ soun^. 
although cheaper to work, are more precanons than mmmg 
the parent material, where that exists. 

Mamonds have two properties, optical bnlhance and 
hardness, which make the la^er stones valuable as 
the rest useful for facing steel boring tools, ^e 8®“ 
is a luxury one, and therefore correspondingly sensitive to 
totor^al pr;«perity and <i®P^^-,The 
other sources (cf. pp- Af. 65 and 94) h^ made rt m^ 
difficult for the South African 

virtual world control of diamond pnees. The Union ^Jou 
Africa mines, however, continue to be ^ 

^ty of their product, the greater part of winch now comra 

Lm mines aituSed (on a branch i^w^ 
western Orange Free State ^d to the east 

the development of rich deposits m southern South-West 
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Africa and other smaller ones, particularly in south-\^estern 
Transvaal, the output from alluvial workings exceeded that 
from the mines. The latter suspended operations in 1940. 



(South African Railxcays and Harbours) 


Premier Diamond Mine, near Pretoria. The diamonds are found 
embedded in the rock plugging what was formerly a volcano. The 
hole is now over 500 ft. deep 


Gold. The next violent impulse to railway building and 
progress in South Africa was the discovery (1885) of gold 
in the Witwatersrand (Transvaal), or ‘Ridge of White Waters,’ 
commonly abbreviated to ‘The Rand.’ 

The gold occurs finely distributed throughout a series of 
reefs which are so extensive, stretcliing for over 60 miles from 
west to east, that they form the most valuable deposits in 
the world, despite the comparatively small jdeld per ton of 
ore. Since elaborate crushing machinery, besides chemical 
methods of extracting the metal, are necessary, the exploita¬ 
tion of South African gold is a matter for companies aided 
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by geologists rather than the lone prospector. The cost 
mining naturally increases with depth, but in the Rand min 
temperatures do not rise so rapidly as is usual elsewhere, ai 
one of these is now the deepest {S5 Ch} ft.) in the world. 

Gold is unique in its universal appeal, and as such it becan 



Jr.hannesburc gold mine. Surface -workings, showing settling tanks 
and, in backfezroimd, heap of waste discarded after the metal ha^ 
been extracted 


the ‘hichest common factor’ in international trade. Yet i1 
is distributed in the world with a tantalising and random 
sparsenesi which renders it immune from oTcrproduction, 
In fact, ■ all the gold mined since a.d. 15Cm 3 would make a 
cube with edges but 40 ft. in length.’ A country, such as the 
Union of South Africa, which controls a third of the world s 
annual output of this much-prized metal has thus a very 
great advanta2e. Previous to 1914 the gold extracted from 
the earth flowed (either actually or in paper counterfeit) 
through the trade arteries of the world. U ith bat minor 
checks to obstruct its response to the laws of supply and 





of gravity might change from day to day. W'ar crack(‘d 
the foundations of international trade and shattered the 
channels through which it flowed. Uneasy nations patched 
the breaches with hastily constructed tariff walls, which 
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restricted gold movements still further. Gold mounted in 
the Treasury vaults of the United States and France until 
the former held 45 per cent, and the latter 20 per cent, of the 
world’s reserves. With its base thus unbalanced, world trade 
staggered. Weighed down by indebtedne.ss, nation after 
nation snapped the link which tied its currency to gold, and 
the price of gold soared (Graph, p. Au. 2(3). 

This rise in the price of its principal commodity was particu¬ 
larly advantageous to the Union of South Africa, as it enabled 
still poorer ores to be worked and more j)eople to be employed, 
thus putting more money into circulation. The annual gold 
output is ten times the combined value of all the other minerals 
& exceeds that of the Union’s import trade. 

Goal. Since the extraction of Itand gold is so dependent 
on machinery and consequently on power, it is most fortunate 
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that COAL should exist nearby, actually overlying the easte 
crold-bearins: strata, and also on the railway east of Pretor 
Xext in importance follow extensive deposits in north-weste 
Xatal: (a) near the railways running east & some 60 mil 
south from Newcastle (5000), and (6) near the parallel railwj 



KaiLrs dnilinc a coal 
in hair and lacial fc 


scam in a Transvaal mine. Note the contrast 
at arcs as well as colour between the Africans 
and the white foreman 


farther eaft. Natal coal, besides being of excellent quality 
rivals Indian in being the cheapest in the world. More thai 
a quarter of tlte output is sold either as bunker supplier o 
to foreign countrie.^. c.^. .South America. ^lalav'a, Cetlon, ant 
elsewhere in .Al'rica. Coal-generated electricity is now avail 
able on a large scale, and tlie railway from the coalfields tt 
Durban has been electrified with a view to facilitating exports 
Other Minerals. There is a State iron & steel works neai 
Pretoria supplied by rail with iron ore from very extensive 
deposits to the north-west. Other works exist on the Trans- 
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1,000 000 long tons 


1,000,000 long tons 


1,000,000 long tons 

1911 

6*8 

0-08 

1922 

8-6 

1-48 

1934 

120 

0-92 

12 

7-2 

0-17 

23 

10*6 

1-90 

35 

13*3 

M4 

13 

7-9 

0-86 

24 

IM 

1-92 

36 

14-6 
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14 

7-6 

0-65 

25 

11-6 

1-76 

37 

15*2 

0-79 

15 

7-3 

0-51 

26 

12-2 

2-35 

38 

16-0 

0-88 

16 

8-9 

0-^6 

27 

11-8 

1-80 

39 

16-6 

104 

17 

9-3 

0'54 

28 

11-9 

1-65 

1940 

17-2 

0-85 

18 

8*8 

1-21 

29 

12-8 

1-80 

41 

18*4 

0-95 

19 

9-2 

109 

1930 

120 

1-40 

42 

20-1 

1-26 

1920 

10-2 

1*30 

31 

10-7 

0-93 

43 

20-2 

201 

21 

101 

1-74 

32 

9*7 

0-64 

44 

22*3 

3*66 




33 

10-5 

0-78 





vaal-O.F.S. boundary south of Johannesburg, and at New¬ 
castle, the latter obtaining its supplies from farther east. 
Since the Depression the production of iron ore has increased 
very rapidly. 

There is a steady output of coppeb from the unhealthy 
extreme north of the Transvaal, and a rapidly growing produc¬ 
tion of CHKOMTCTM from the highland region in the eastern 
Transvaal. Very rich deposits of manganese are tapped by 
the railway which runs north-westwards from Kimberley, but 
the world demand for this metal suffers wide fluctuations 
(see p. A/. 65). 


POPULATION 

While the presence of cheap coal is important in helping 
to neutralise the cost of long hauls by railway, the really 
vital factor in the production of all South Afirican minerals 
IS a plentiful supply of cheap labour. In fact, 390,000 men, 
exclusive of Europeans, are employed in the mines, 82 per 
cent, of them in the extraction of gold. It is largely due to 
this that the pit-head cost of South African coal is only a 
quarter of that of Australian coal. 
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Coloured labour, for agricultural and general purpo^ as 
well as mining, is important in South Africa, not only on 
account of its cheapness, but from the climatic point of view. 
Summer temperatures, except in the extreme south and on 
the high veld, are too high to permit of continuo^ mam^ 
labour by Europeans. The influence of climate is brought 
out by the contrast between the populations of Natal and 
Orange Free State, only 10 per cent, of the form^ being 
European compared with nearly 40 per cent, of the lattCT. 

The co-existence of natives and Europeans, however , m the 
same country raises serious difficulties, complipa^ still fui^CT 
by the divergent views with which the South .^ican, Bntdsh, 
and Boer elements of the population approach the P^blem 
In the first place, the Bantus (p. Af. 17) feel a^ev^ th^ 
the Europeans have taken the best of their land; only part 
of the lEtorates (p- Af. 138), topther with ro^ 
totalling about 7 per cent, of the Umon land, remam as tnM 
territories, although the natives outnumber the Europeps ^ 

three to one. Furthermore, despite tWs nummpl supei^ty, 

native participation in the government of the co^^ “ 
which t^, like the Europeans, are taxpayers, is 
the election of three white representetives (out 
and fifty-three) to the House of Assembly, as the Union 

Parliament is called. ^ 

Another cause of disaffection is that, m ^ 

mZj or buy cattle, or to be able to hire land o^de 
tTe ^rves, Lme male natives ^d it neces^ ^ s^d 
nart of each vear in European employ {cf. Kenya, p. A/. 85). 
^f^on? major na^ problem is not pohtical but 

economic. The modest requirements of 
enable him to work profitably for wages on wffich a 

of work are different, both peoples are satasfied. 

sSSrf lie wker., beeom. ed.cted lat 

handle more elaborate mining machmery. 

aUa -noi*f nf thft more intelligent n&tiv© brings 

S”^rl wMch^^dTc^"^ ^eiriSS iTSaous 



wage advantage, the ambitious native thus constitutes a 
serious menace to the economic security of the lower grades 
of white employment. Principally at the instigation of the 
Transvaal, this situation led to the introduction of the 
‘Colour Bar’ Act, which restricts all ‘skilled’ labour to the 
white worker. Although the interpretation put on this Act 
varies in different parts of the Union, the ambitious native 
feels that education has been placed within his reach but its 
rewards withheld. 

In Natal the problem is further complicated by the presence 
of Indians. These were introduced (up to 1911) to work the 
sugar and tea plantations (cf. Malaya, p. As. 109, and the Fiji 
Islands, p. A u. 58), but after the expiry of their contracts many 
remained as traders and market-gardeners (cf. Kenya, 
p. Af. 85). Although those who do not conform to European 
standards of living are being discouraged from continuing in 
South Africa, the present total of about 150,000 are a for¬ 
midable economic threat to their white competitors. 

The rise in status of a proportion of the native people is 
paralleled by the decline in status of a percentage of the white 
population. In Europe a man, through ill-fortune or incom¬ 
petence, may fail in one occupation yet achieve at least 
moderate success lower down the social scale of employment. 
In South Africa, where there is a gap in the scale separating 
the lowest white standard from the black, the white failures 
drop through this economic chasm and thereby lose not only 
the means of maintaining the standard of their colour, but 
also the respect of those darker than themselves. The alluvial 
diamond workings offer a gambler’s chance to the ‘Poor 
Whites,’ as such men are called, and Government schemes 
are making it possible for some of them to undertake certain 
kinds of unskilled manual labour without loss of caste. But, 
‘when South Africa is thought of as a land of gold and 
diamonds, it should also be remembered that over half its 
white population cannot maintain itself’ (Millin, The South 
Africans). 

Occasional departure from European economic standards 
and other white conventions has added to the population 
problems of the Union another group described as ‘Coloured’ 
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and totalling about half a million. Among the resultant 
shades of cofour the Une of social ostracism is drawn perhaps 
more tolerantly than elsewhere within the British Empire. 

Quite apart from these dilemmas, which the rest of the 
.^orld—India excepted—can afford to regard as mainly the 
domestic concern of the Union, there are naturally differences 
between the South African British and the Boer points 
of view. In 1926, the last census differentiating descent, 
57 per cent, of the European total were of Dutch ancestry 
and onlv 34 per cent. British. And as votes, since the Union, 
control the destiny of South Africa, the Boer attitude tends 
to prevail. The Boer is conservative and independent both 
by heredity and by profession—for he is of the country rather 
than the city. His attitude towards the native is utilitarian 
rather than'idealistic, and tends to be repressive when he 
deems it necessary. It is noteworthy that of the total of 
Union land set apart as native reserves, less than one-tenth 
Hes in the former Boer Republics of the Transvaal and the 

Orange Free State. , 

Of^he European population 4 per cent, are Jews, ineir 
financial abUity renders them of greater importance than tto 
fimire miuht suggest, and they are largely concentrated m the 
cities of the Union concerned in the gold and diamond 
industries. The entry of nationals from aU European 
countries is now narrowly restricted. ^ i* i. j 

There are two official languages in the Union English ana 
Afrikaans, a Boer language derived from Dutch. They have 
equal status, postage stamps, for example, bemg prmted with 
inscriptions in each language alternately. 


CITIES 

Johawesbubg stands at an elevation of nearly 6000 ft. 
beside the world’s greatest goldfield. In ffiy years ite 
population has grown to 725,000. nearly half of whom are 
^European origin. It has naturally become the commercial 
focus of the Union. 

Peetokia (235,000), 35 miles farther north, occupies a 
more picturesque site than Johannesburg, but is 1500 ft. 



lower in altitude and experiences greater temperature 
extremes and a higher average humidity. Named after one 
of the leaders of the Great Trek, it appeals to Boer psychology 



(South African Railu:ays and Harbours) 

Johannesburg in 1885, the year in which gold was discovered in 
the Rand 



(South African Railicays and Harbours) 


Johannesburg to-day 

more than Cape Town, with the latter’s English associations 
and proximity to the sea—for the Boer, unUke his forebears, 
seems rooted to the land. Pretoria has therefore been made 
the administrative capital of the Union and the site of 
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exceptionally fine Government hidings. The steel mdust^ 
is a more recent development. Xo other tovms m t e m en r 

^^cIpe^ Toti^ {loim) enjoys a warmer and more equable 
climate than the two inland cities. It is t e e_ > a ive 



Cape Town, with Table Mountain in the background 

capital of the hmon. Table Bay 

'“^1^S::S^cia "aL: hav“e been provided. 

r—Vf ^tarrrr 

area, but beyond thra the raJway» run lor passengers, 
through sparsely populated Europe. 

Totev'^the ftpe route to the interior is the quictet 

Ld offers the largest choke of 

Eour hundred and t^y ^es due^-;o[ are^ and k 

a" —cen^-re, with flour mills . biscuit 



works, fniit-canning & jam-making, sawmills & furniture 
factories, tanneries & boot factories, soap & candle works, and 
engineering. Most of the loading & unloading, however, has 
to be carried out by means of lighters. One hundred and fifty 
miles farther along the coast a river estuary provides excellent 
shelter for the well-equipped port of East Lo'sjyoy (78,000), 
which handles an important share of the wool trade. In both 
these ports, unlike Cape Town, imports considerably exceed 
exports. Their combined initials (P.E.-E.L.) are an aid to 
remembering the order in which they occur, and the frmt 
they handle! 

The site of Dtjrbast (357,000) is a bay, created by a headland 
which extends north-eastwards, parallel with the coast: the 
north side of the bay was almost closed by a sand-spit, 
formed from river silt by the action of the Mozambique 
Current (c/. Lobito Bay, p. Af. 96), but dredging now preserves 
a deep channel, ma kin g Durban an excellent port. Diamonds 
(and manganese) excepted, the combined hinterland of 
Louren 90 Marques (p. Af. 99) and Durban includes all the 
mineral workings in the Union, besides maize, oranges, and 
wool. The coalfields of Natal are a special attraction for 
shipping, as some 5000 miles of Indian Ocean intervene 
between Durban and Calcutta, the nearest port with a rival 
coal supply: fuel-oil developments, however, have reduced its 
supremacy in this respect. Durban consequently handles a 
considerably heavier tonnage of imports & exports than all 
the other Union ports combined. 

INDUSTRIES 

With a home market of but 2,400,000 whites and 9,200,CKK) 
darker-hued purchasers, large and varied manufacturing in¬ 
dustries are hardly to be expected, more especially as a high 
proportion of the population is accessible to the ports and 
therefore to overseas goods. The smaller home market and 
lower scale of protective tariffs help to account for South 
Africa being less fully developed as regards manufactures than 
Australia. 

The Union has 13,000 miles of railway compared with 
19,000 in Great Britain. This, together with mining and 
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farming requirements, explains the prominence of ironworks 
and engineering. The next group of industries concerns food, 
flour-milling, fruit-preserving, creamery products, fish-canning, 
beer, and tobacco. The demand for agricultural fertilisers 
and mining explosives accounts for the importance of the 
chemical industry. The leather industry has ample raw 



material, including tannin, and offers a wide r^e rf 
goods. The building and furnishing trades can supply 
Union requirements, and South AMca is becoming more self- 
supporting in textiles. The principal manufacti^ 
are (i) Cape Town r^on, (ii) Port Elizabeth, (iii) Durban, 
(iv) central south Transvaal. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

The great distances involved, frequently with little mto- 
mediate trade, and the heavy gradients leadi^ on to tte 
plateau, make a narrow (3' 6*) gauge an economic necesat^ 
The most direct route to the north goes from Cape Toto 
to Kimberley and thence to Bulawayo m Southern Rhodesia, 





keeping west of the Orange Tree State and Transvaal 
boundaries all the way, thus avoiding the Limpopo valley. 
Alm ost the whole of this line lies through land receiving less 
than 20' of rain a year. A parallel route runs from Port 
Elizabeth on to the high veld, through the centre of the Orange 
Free State to Johannesburg, and on to the northernmost 
part of the Union. The remaining major systems feed East 
London, Durban, and Louren 9 o Marques (p. Af. 116-7). 

The total mileage of metalled roads is less than half that in 
England & Wales and the surfaces are much inferior. The 
sudden and great rise in level to which the plateau rivers are 
subject makes bridging a serious and expensive problem. 
Concrete low-level bridges which can carry traffic during all 
but the highest flood periods are an economic compromise 
(see picture, p. 60). 
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As in AnstraKa (p. Au. 39), Sonth Africa is well suited te 
the development of air services. These axe now available from 
both Cape Town and Durban to Johannesburg, and thence by 
Bulawayo & Lusaka to Nairobi & Lake Victoria, whence the 
joumev to Alexandria can be continued by flying boat. Thus 
the mountains & rivers, swamps & forests, pests & fevers, to 
which the railway-builders have paid their toll have been 
circumvented at last, and the long-dreamed-of Cape-to-Cairo 
route made a triumphant reality. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Altitude saves the north-south central axis of the country 
from the full effects of the aridity with which the greats' 
part of this territory is cursed. The rainfall increases north¬ 
wards, but so does' the temperature. The only permanmit 
rivers are those which act as boundaries, although there ^ 
many others which come to intermittent but violent life. 
(Note the use of lines of latitude and longitude to bridge the 
gaps—and the corridor to the Zambezi.) Hence, except fm 
amall irrigated gardens, stock-raising is the only practicable 
form of farming. Cattle are kept in the north and sheep ft 
goats in the drier south, but the possible densities are vmy 
low, e.g. some 20 acres per sheep. There is imw a sm^ 
export of butter. Karakul sheep, however from w^h 
Persian lamb ‘furs’ are obtained, have recently been mteo- 
duced from Turfedstan with considerable success (picture. 


^’ copp^^ and vakadium (for steel aUoys) are mined in tte 
north, a 2-ft. gauge railway connecting Ae 
main svstem. The latter, linking the plateau with the p^ 
and with the Union, is strat^c rather than commercial m 


which unlike the rest of the Urntcry ^ 
been German, and Luderitz have bo^ 

sheltered from the prevailing south wmd. The fomas 
equipment is modem and 

Ltoebitz is dependent on evaporated sea-watm- fM 

m^pSTbnt owrits existence to the discovery of a nch 
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field of alluvial diamonds, which constitute South-Wes 
Africa’s most valuable export (see p. A/. 94). There is al» 
a crayfish cannery. 

Some small islands ofi the coast furnish some 10,000 ton 
of GUANO annually. This valuable fertiliser, derived fron 
bird droppings, owes its existence ultimately to the climate 
The cold Benguella Current is plentifully stocked with fish 
on which the birds feed, while the dryness of the climah 
makes it possible for the guano to accumulate (c/. Peru 
p. Am. 169). 

South-West Afirica (or Suidwes-Afrika, as it is called ii 
Afrikaans), with a total white population of only 38,000, car 
hardly be regarded as an economic asset to the Union, except 
as an insurance against occupation by a foreign Power whose 
proximity would be distasteful. 


THE PROTECTORATES 


The British Government still retains under its own control 
the Protectorates of Swaziland, Basutoland, and Bechuai^ 
land (not to be confused with ‘British Bechuanaland,’ which 
i 3 part of the Cape of Good Hope). All three r^ons are 
named after prominent native tribes. Some id^ of the 
relative usability of the three regions can be gained from 
their population statistics: 

Population 

Natives Whites Density 
sq. miles miU 


Bechuanaland 275,000 

Basutolcuid 11,700 

Swaziland 6,700 


151,000 1700 i 
560,000 1500 48 
153,000 2700 23 


BasutoIiAND is very high and deeply dissected by narrow 
valleys, which include the head-waters of the Orange. The 
steepness of the relief and relatively low temperatures make it 
essentially a pastoral r^on, with sheep largely predominafiii^ 
though goats and cattle are also numerous. The lower land 
is closely cultivated wherever possible. . , _n, 

Bkchuasaland, on the othOT hand, besides bang fartha 
north is comparatively low lying, so that high temperatures 



accentuate the aridity. The prevailing vegetation is scrub, 
becoming sparser towards the south-west, but supports about 
a million head of rather low-grade cattle. 

SwAZiLAisTD, which is about the size of Wales, falls climati¬ 
cally between these two extremes, the greater part of the 
country consisting of well-watered middle veld. Hence 
agriculture plays a larger part, maize, millets, tobacco, 
ground-nuts, and sweet potatoes being cultivated. Cattle are 
numerous, and sheep come down from the Transvaal high 
veld for winter grazing. Some of the cattle are on European- 
owned ranches. The eastern part of the country consists 
mainly of rather arid low or bush veld. A little tin is mined 
in the west. 

White ownership of land is prohibited in Basutoland and 
narrowly restricted in Bechuanaland and Swaziland. The 
native populations, compared with the productivity of the 
land, are dense. They are dependent for their markets on 
the Union, but railway transport for their produce is lacking 
(except along the eastern fringe of Bechuanaland), Tax- 
money (in Swaziland, £2 a head per annum) makes it necessary 
for a proportion of the male population to seek employment 
in the mines and on the farms of the Union. Economically, 
the Protectorates, especially the two smaller ones, are bound 
up with the Union of South Africa, which wishes to assimilate 
them entirely. Pohtically, they are distrustful of the Boers 
on account of their record in the treatment of native affairs, 
and are anxious for the perpetuation of the protection guaran¬ 
teed by treaties made between the British Government and 
the forerunners of the present chiefs. 

MADAGASCAR 

Madagascar is a French protectorate, standing by itself in 
the Indian Ocean like a miniature continent. Nearly 1000 
miles in length, it resembles Kenya in area, but has a rather 
larger population and smaller trade, the latter conducted 
almost exclusively with France. 

In structure, Madagascar is typically South African in that 
it consists of a 3000-6000-ft. plateau of ancient crystalline 
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rock, dropping abruptly to the east, but more gradu^y 
westwards, with scattered volcanic intrusions. Newer rocks 
overlie the lower west and include extensive deposits of co^, 
as yet unworked. Other minerals exist, notably gold in 
the north-east, and gbaphtte, widely distributed over the 
east centre, but the output vanes greatly. 



The narrow eastern part of the island is the 
with a tendency towards a summer maxim^ in the n(^ 
^^a winter one in the south. Westw^ ^^ra^ 
decreases and becomes more seasonal. The west 
e^S^ces summer drought, and in the 
tKuthem quarter of the coast) the annual rainfall is less 

than 20’ (p. Af. 10). 










While altitude and rainfall are at least moderately favour¬ 
able over the greater part of the island, the soils are extremely 
poor, except where alluvial or fairly re^cent volcanic deposits 
are available. These conditions, also typical of so much of 
Africa, are probably partly due to the native use of fires for 
clearing agricultural land, thus depri\dng the soil of its original 
forest protection. Consequently the greater part of the 
country to-day is covered with savannah, merging into grass¬ 
lands on the higher parts of the plateau and into semi-desert 
scrub in the south-west. Tropical forest, similar to that of 
the Guinea Coast, still occupies large areas of the more humid 
eastern slopes and smaller patches in the north-west. There 
are extensive mangrove swamps along the east coast. 

The plateau is therefore a tliinly populated stock-raising 
country, where a very large number of inferior cattle and 
smaller quantities of sheep & goats are pastured. In the 
alluvial valleys cultivation becomes practicable, and it is in 
one of these, at an altitude of 460U ft., that the capital 
Antananarivo (130.000) is situated. The amount of coffee 
grown exceeds the Kenya output, and maize, manioc (for 
tapioca), rice (in the north-west), tobacco, and sugar-cane 
are cultivated in sufficient quantities to yield a surplus for 
export. The forest products are mainly raffia, ebony, and 
copal (c/. Sierra Leone, p. Af. 59). 


INDIAN OCEAN ISLANDS 

The Indian Ocean resembles the eastern rather than the 
western half of the South Pacific in its lack of island interrup¬ 
tion. Two groups of islands, however, may be mentioned, 
the Seychelles, south of the Equator, and the Reunion- 
Mauritius group to the east of Madagascar. 

The Seychelles consist of the crests of a crystalline sub¬ 
terranean range which have become fringed with coral reefs. 
Coconuts are the principal crop and include a unique double 
variety, with fruit three times the size of a football, which 
grows nowhere else in the world. Minor products are guano, 
vanilla, cinnamon, and turtles. 

The Mauritius-Reunion group is similarly situated as 
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regards latitude to the Fiji Islands, and is also of volcanic 
origin, though considerably smaller. The parallel extends to 
crops, since both are dominated by sugar-cane and subject 
to hiu-ricanes. Subsidiary crops in Mauritius include hemp, 
tobacco i pineapples, and in Reunion coffee & spices. 

Although the Seychelles (^5.000) and Mauritius (425,000) 
have been British for over a century, the French language 
still prevails. Reunion (2<»,(XXt) has remained a French 
possession, but its sugar trade has suffered from beet-sugar 
competition in the home country, and its crop is only about 
one-third of that of Mauritius. 


NORTH AMERICA 

THE CONTINENT 

Europe became conscious of the existence of North America 
in 1492, when Columbus’ 100-ton ship sighted one of the 
Bahama Islands. A subsequent voyager, Amerigo Vespucci, 
was credited with an important share in the ^scovery of 
the new land; hence the name ‘America.’ The new continent 
eventually proved to be more than twice the area of Europe. 

FORMATION OF NORTH AIVIERICA 
The oldest part of the continent is the north-east, but age 
has told upon it, for it has been worn down to a fragment 
of its former eminence. Hudson Bay lies in the centre of this 
region. From this the land rises slowly outwards, particu¬ 
larly in the east, south, and west. Hence this region has been 
called the Laurentian ‘Shield.’ The southern edge of the 
‘Shield’ is usually fairly abrupt, part of it being skirted by the 
St Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers. 

The Laurentian Shield, though not in its present form, had 
already been in existence for about five hundred million years 
when movements of the Earth’s crust crumpled the softer 
western rocks into long parallel ranges. When, some fifty 
milhon years later, man began to take his place on the globe, 
these cordilleras (a Spanish word for a mountain chain) still 
betrayed their youth by their height and serrated outline. 
Hence the Spanish term ‘sierra’ (Latin serra, a saw), as in 
Sierra Nevada. The easternmost of these ranges is well 
named the Rocky Mountains, and the one nearest the coast 
the Coast Range. Between these there are not only sevei^il 
ranges, but also a plateau, which in the United States widens 
to some 500 miles, though in the northern section of the 
Cordilleras it ceases to exist at aU. 

Intermediate, both in age and height, between these two 
sets of mountain masses come the Appalachians. These 
have had a varied geological history of folding and faulting 
in the same general direction as the Western Cordilleras, but 
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their lesser height has rendered them a far less formidable 

obstacle to man. 

For a long time after the upheaval of the Western Cordilleras 

thfi ADDalacldans remained 









Diimon years ago—and in fact is not yet entirely over. As the 
climate of the Northern Hemisphere changed, the ice-sheets 
advanced slowly outwards, eventually covering the whole of 
what is now Canada and part of the United States. The 
crests of the Western Cordilleras which rose to over 8000 ft. 
projected above the ice-fields, and have thus preserved their 
jagged skyline. 

On the lower land the influence of the glacial sheet was 
great. A block of ice the area of an ordinary class-room (say 
25 ft. square) and 1000 ft. in thickness would weigh 2500 tons. 
Much of the ice-sheet was far thicker. Imagine this moving 
relentlessly over uneven ground, crushing, grinding, and carry¬ 
ing along with it rock fragments as it passed, smoothing away 
projections, and hollowing out depressions. 

The Laurentian Shield was so roughly handled by the ice- 
sheet that even to-day it is still little better than a barren 
waste. Some of the scrapings from this region were carried 
south and deposited towards the limit of the glaciation. 
This glacial waste greatly reduces the value of the fields of 
New England in north-eastern United States. 

The effect of the ice, however, was not entirely harmful. 
When the ice-sheet paused, its limits became marked by 
heaps of stones and earth deposited by the melting ice. These 
mounds are called ‘terminal moraines,’ and may be 100 ft. 
or more in height. As the ice-sheet retreated, large lakes 
tended to form between it and the terminal moraines. As 
these lakes shrank in size, their fertile silt beds were exposed, 
providing some of the richest agricultural land in America. 
Remnants of these lakes still exist, e.g. the Great Slave Lake 
and Lake Winnipeg, besides a myriad others too small to 
appear upon any but large-scale maps. 

Land Movements. Lesser events have also played their 
part in shaping the continent. Sinking of the land has con¬ 
verted the coastal hill-tops of western Canada into a chain 
of islands, of which the largest is Vancouver Island, named 
after the English captain sent to explore the coast. Sinking of 
the east coast has given to Maine (the most northerly of the 
United States) its ‘hundred harbours,* and, by forming a 
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continental shelf, the shallow sea which is Newfoundland*! 
famous fisKing * Grand Banks. The south-east coast of th< 
United States has been below the sea and has emerged 
it rather the worse by reason of the infertile soil deposited 
upon it. Even to-day North America is slowly changing at 
the mountains are being weathered into plains. Thus th( 
Mississippi, which drains more than 40 per cent, of the United 
States, brings to the enlargement of its delta an ann u al load 
of some 2,000,000 tons of silt. 


CLIMATE 

Temperature Conditions. The farther land is from the 
Equator, the less becomes the influence of the sun and the 
more other factors affect temperature. Hence, as we go Ho¬ 
wards we may expect greater temperature diff^ences ^^een 
the seasons. This tendency is strengthened by two factors; 

1. The prevailing winds north of latitude 40 N. are 

westerly. 

2. The Western Cordilleras lie on the west of the contment, 

and these mountain chains run north-south and not, 
as in the case of the Himalaya, west-east. 


Thus the tempering effect of the sea is restocted to the 
coastal strips. In the second place the Centrd Lowl^ds are 
left exposed to cold blasts from the Arctic and to heat waves 

from the Gulf of Mexico. . ruj gjt 

The centre of the continent thus suff^ great extrernes rf 

temperature, modified only locafly by 

Great Lakes. As has been jestmgly remark^, ^ could 
t sold by the pound in winter, and butter b^ pm^™ 
summer’ Even 270 ft. below sea-level, m 

(ca.™,), which a 

„ct be forgonen that .to.o.1 J1 the Chm.dwa 
are over 1000 ft. above sea-level. 


Ocean Currents. Ocean currents also regulate the 
ture ofthT^ regions of North America to an unportant 



degree. On the east coast the Gulf Stream is swept north¬ 
wards by the Westerlies out of the Gulf of Mexico, which it 
leaves at the exceptional velocity of 3^ knots and with a 
surface temperature of about 80° F. The Earth’s rotation 
and the shape of the coast south of Cape Hatteras tend to 
deflect the Gulf Stream eastwards, so its influence on North 
America decreases rapidly north of 35° N. 

The Arctic is cold and the pressure there consequently high, 
so the Arctic anticyclone drives polar water southwards to 
form the Labrador Current. This current follows the coast as 
far as Newfoundland. There the contrast between its cold 
waters (less than 40° F.) and those of the warm Gulf Stream 
(by then reduced to less than 60° F.) results in heavy fogs, 
particularly in spring. These together with icebergs, also 
brought by the current in summer, force trans-Atlantic 
shipping some 300 miles south of its more direct winter route. 

On the west side of the continent currents are less marked. 
The Kuro Siwo, having traversed the Pacific Ocean, reaches 
North Am erica only as the North Pacific Drift. This, how¬ 
ever, makes a valuable contribution to the mildness of the 
climate of coastal British Columbia. 

Farther south, in the latitudes of Cafifomia, the prevailing 
winds are north and north-east, especially in summer. These, 
in conjunction with the effect of the earth’s rotation, tend to 
drive the surface-water of the ocean off-shore. This results 
in an upwelling of water from below. South of 40° N. the 
2000-fathom line approaches close to the coast and follows A 
southwards. The water rising from below is cold. Oceanic 
conditions along the coast of California are therefore abnor¬ 
mally cool for the latitudes. Not only do these produce fogs 
along the coast, but their effect on the climate is such that in 
some places November is actually warmer than July. 

This upwelling of water from the ocean depths is experienced 
also on the east coast between Cape Hatteras and the mouth 
of the St Lawrence, where the prevailing winds are also 
off-shore. The sea here is much shallower, but the winter 
temperature is lowered by the quantity of fresh water flowing 
from the cold interior of the continent. The prevailing west 
and north-west winds are largely responsible for the fact that 
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New York, in the latitude of Naples, has the same January 
mean temperature as Gdteborg, in southern Sweden. 

Temperature conditions, neglecting those due to altitude, 
can be summarised thus: 


WEST 

CENTBE 

EAST 

continent' Equable 

AS A WHOLE j 

Extreme 

Equable 

NORTH .Warm for latitude 

} Ver^^ cold winters 

i Cold for latitude 

SOUTH 1 Average for lati- 
i tudo 

Range decreasing 
southwards 

1 Warm for latitude 
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To the east of the Rocky Mountains the plains lie in the 
rain-shadow from the Westerlies. Not only have these winds 
lost their moisture on the western slopes of the Cordilleras, 
but thev sweep down to the plains as a ‘Chinook’ wind.^ 
Hence the lee of the Rocky Mountains suffers from drought. 

Southwards the Westerlies weaken and, as the temperature 
rises, the drought becomes increasingly marked, until in the 
Great Basin and much of northern Mexico desert conditions 
prevail. Even so promising a peninsula as that of Lower 
California is in reality a sterile waste (the southern tip only 
excepted), showing clearly the dire consequences of an off¬ 
shore wind regime in subtropical latitudes (cf. the Sahara). 

As is usual with ‘land-masses,’ the central plains have 
a small rainfall, with a summer ma ximum . Eastwards the 
influence of travelling cyclones (many of which form over the 
Gulf of Mexico) becomes more and more marked, and the 
rainfall bccomes more evenly distributed throughout the 
year. It also naturally becomes heavier as the seaboard is 
approached. 

Rainfall conditions in North America can be summarised 
thus; 



WEST 

\ 

CEXTBE 

EAST 

CONTINENT Winter 

Summer 

Xo dry season 

AS A WHOLE 

maximum 

maximum 


NORTH 

j Heaw 

1 Small ^ 

Moderate 

SOUTH 

1 Decreasing 

1 

Increasing J 

throughout 


From time to time cyclones occur in highly concentrated 
form and are then termed ‘tornadoes.’ These are more fre¬ 
quent in the West Indies and in eastern and central United 


* The pressure of the atmosphere increases as altitude is reduced. 
Drv air is heated bv increase of pressure more rapidly th^ moist air. 
The condensation of water-vapour into water releases latent neat. 
Hence, if moist air is forced upwards on meeting a moimt^ range 
then descends to a similar level on the far side, it will gam. more hea 
on the downward journey than it will have lost ^ ^he upwar 
warm diy' wind of this nature is called a Chinook orFonn. 




States than in the west and farther north. Wind velocities 
in tornadoes are naturally a matter of guess-work, since 
conditions are then hardly ideal for scientific observation, 



NORTH AMERICA-AVERAGE CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


but estimated wind velocities are in excess of 200 m.p.h. 
(In the British Isles wind velocities above 100 m.p.h. are 
very rare.) Ordinary buildings are far from being proof 
against such violent, but fortunately local, disturbances of 
the atmosphere, and the loss of life and damage done is 
frequently considerable. 
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natural \t:getation 

In the extreme north it is too cold for trees, and tun^a 
prevails-moss, lichens, hare rocks, and semi-frozen marshes, 
except for a few weeks in summer when the landscape is a 
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altitude as well as oecau. niountam 

similar vegetation conditions are met with on the mount 
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.a“’ normal ground-covering. 




Ecross CEiiE(iE, tiViroiigli tliG liErdwoods (oEk, WElniit, liickor\) 
of south- and east-central United States and southern Ontario, 
to the tropical rosewood, ebony, and mahogany of the Central 
American forests. 

Where rainfall is insufficient at any one season of the year 
for forest growth, grass-land is the characteristic vegetation. 
The temperate grass-lands of North Ameriea are called 
‘prairies’ (c/. French 'prairie, a meadow). Where rainfall is 
nearly or altogether lacking, no vegetation except cacti vnW 
grow, and semi-desert or desert results. 


SOIL EROSION 

If the summer is drier than usual, the gi*ass tends to dry 
up correspondingly and the soil cracks. The soil is then no 



{E.y.A.) 


Dust-storm in Texas, XJ.S.A. A hot region, with insufficient 
moisture to support more than drought-resisting plants, leaves the 
soil exposed to wind action 


longer so well held together as before, and loose particles are 
carried away by the wind. Sometimes thick dust-storms are 
produced in this way, destro}ing not onh" the land from which 
it came, but smothering under feet of soil crop-lands on which 
it falls. 
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In recdons ot scanty rainfaU the rain, when it does faU b 
ant trcome in heav;-'thimder-storms. These do eno^ous 
Tma" e in carraing off yet more of the exposed and m- 
nrotected soil. Once the land has become gulhed in this way, 
F, belles a vet easier prey to wind and succeeding down- 
pours. In fact, soil erosion, as this process is caUed, may 



( 17 . 5 . Soil Conservaiion Sfrrice) 

1 rw.' Vho'i'n Fertile land ruined by gully 

IL FroieciTve covering ot gra« and had bean 

erosion once th P sloping surface 


result in an acre so“l“ 

of the In PP called the ‘Bad Lands, 

thus devastated has co than 10 per cent, of the 

It has been estimated tha ^ ^ ruined in this 

-“■“S 

SiL a ». u «. •« n.*!- 

which the American farmer has to face. 
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CANADA A: THE T.^.A. 

THE NORTHERN FORESTS 
This vast expanse of pines, larch, and spruce stretches across 
the continent from Alaska to Newfoundland. Thinly popu¬ 
lated and mosquito-cursed as it still is to-day, this was the 
first part of Canada to be of commercial interest to Great 
Britain. The reason for this is the frequent connection 
between ‘firs’ and ‘furs.’ For more than two hundred and 
seventy years the Hudson’s Bay Company has been trading 
flour, tea, molasses (sugar-syrup), blankets, knives, guns, and 
ammunition with the Indian trappers in exchange for pelts 
of the fox, musk-rat, beaver, mink, coyote, and marten. 

The chief collecting centres for these are naturally Edmonton 
and Winnipeg, while the main marketing cities, as might be 
expected, are Montreal, New Itork, London & Paris. Natural 
FUE RESOUECES are limited, in spite of Government protection 
providing a close season. Hence it is not surprising that fur¬ 
farming should have developed on a vast scale, not only in 
Canada but also in England. The province of Prince Edward 
Island (about the size of Norfolk) was the pioneer in the 
industry, which has gro^m in fifty years to over seven hundred 
farms, mostly silver fox, on the island alone. 

Since soft timbee is of low specific value, the exploitation 
of the forests themselves reduces to the question of transport. 
The trees, like the furs, are in the best condition during the 
winter. This has the advantage of employing labour during 
the season when Canadian agriculture is at a standstill. 
Sledging the timber over the snow to the rivers, which carried 
the logs to civilisation with the spring thaw, provided the only 
practicable solution of the transport problem. 

With the development of wood-pcxp as a raw material 
for paper, the Canadian timber trade developed with great 
rapidity. In order to convert timber into pulp a great deal 
of power is necessary. The vast water-power resources of 
Canada (particularly along the edge of the Laurentian Shield) 
had already proved invaluable for driving sawmills. With 


millions of tons 
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the development of wood-pulp (now accounting for half the 
annual timber tisage), water-power enabled Canada o 

become the leading pro- 



•Id. In the pulp in¬ 
dustry there is a saving 
of waste, as much smaller 
timber can be used; this, 
incidentally, has made the 
log-jams—once a spec¬ 
tacular feature of the 
industry—almost a thing 
of the past. As the 
more accessible stands 
of timber become used 
up, horse traction has to 


dit raiiwavs. ‘ There are 

me puip IS aisc-r —-laix 

ficial silk (diagram, p. Am. oi) single mills m Lanacla 

which use more electrical energy each year than is 
light the cities of Montreal and Toronto 

Sunday issue of the -Yeic York Tunc, represents about 22o 



Neic Brumu-ick, Canada. 


Timber on its wa> to the saw and 
pulp mills 









acres of Canadian forest’ (Times 
Trade d: Engineering Su 2 )ple- 
menty March 1937). 

The best timber, chiefly 
Douglas flr, comes from the 
west coast, where the rainfall is 
heavier and the winters warmer. 
The Douglas fir \delds timber 
that is large, durable, and 
relatively free from knots, being 
consequently valuable for all 
kinds of heavy constructional 
work. The wetter climate also 
reduces the losses from fire, but 
the hilly nature of the country 
makes transport expensive. 

This coastal timber wealth 
continues southwards on the 
mountain slopes across the 
United States boundary, but 
drought stops it before the 
Mexican frontier is reached. 
Before this happens, the forests 
reach their greatest majesty 
in the Californian kedwoods, 
or ‘ Wellingtonias’ as they are 
called in England. These trees, 
preserved in the shelter of a 
mountain valley, are not only 
among the largest but also the 
oldest trees in the world. By 
counting the ‘rings’ on felled 
specimens, their age has been 
estimated to be up to over 
3000 years. 

Vast as the northern forests 
appear to-day, they represent 
only a quarter of the original 
forest wealth. The greater part 



(TT. St Barbe Bak fr) 


A Sequoia gigantea (or Welling- 
tonia) preserved in the National 
Park, Central California. The 
girth is 90 ft. at the bottom and 
the height over 290 ft. Note 
the man standing on the left 
close to the tree at x 
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of the Ttiis-^ng balance has been destroyed by fires. These 
cause the loss of several million pounds’ worli of timber every 
year, the fires being started by sparks from locomotives, 
lightning, campers, and other sources. One of these fires 
covered 150 miles in 10 hours. An efScient forest-fire service, 
equipped with watch-towers and hydropl^es suppUed with 
portable petrol pumps, is reducing this peril. Closed seasons 
have been established when burning timber in locomotives or 
brush-burning and even entering the forest zone without a 
permit are prohibited. 


the central lowlands 

The Central Lowlands of the continent are relatively flat, 
not particularly rich in minerals, and comparatively thinly 
populated. Hence this region, sooth of the Canadian fore^, 
fa especiaUy suited to large-scale farming and the production 
of raw materials for the use of the more densely populated 
coastal r^ons and countries of Western Europe and Eastern 

^^^all, or rather lack of it, separates this region very 
rougUy into two. In the West, stock-farming p^omimtra 
as far as the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. In toe ^ 
arable fanning fa usually possible up to the foo^ the 
Appalachians. In the United States the divi^ line is 
awroximately 100“ W. longitude: in Canada it^ fi^er w^. 

To some extent soil depends on climate (c/. U.SH.K., p. As. 
190) Thus dry conditions tend to result in poorer soils than 
whie there fa moderate rainfall. Hence the soil as well as 
toe climate of the East fa more advantageous for crops. 

In the sTOCK-naisiKG zone (map, p. Am. 10) sheep, “ 
a small extent goats, are kept on the ^r« 
pastures. On toe better ground horses and vast “ 

J^e are reared. For the latter, alfalfa (a vanety of tall 
clover with very long roots) and millet, both drought-resisting 
crops, are grown as supplementary fodder. 

The zone, however, fa the ^.i 

the continent and. in fact, of the world 
the division between stock- “rable-faraung, 
between the various crops are determined chiefly by tempera- 



ture. It is thus possible to divide the region into various 
‘belts’ or zones named after the dominant crop in each. It 
must be emphasised, however, that there is much overlapping 
of the zones and that each zone grows several minor crops as 
well as the particular one which names it. Starting in the 
north, the major crops in order of their sensitiveness to cold 
are: spring wheat, maize, winter wheat, tobacco, cotton, 
and rice (map, p. Am, 10). 


Wheat. Until 1836 Great Britain was self-supporting in 
wheat. Since then there has been a growing market for 



{Department of Mines and Resources 
Ploughing the Canadian prairies 


American wheat. This wheat, however, has to travel at least 
3500 miles from the prairies of North America to reach 
European purchasers. Hence the prairies must possess 
advantages which enable wheat to be grown so cheaply that, 
even adding the cost of transport, the price is still below that 
of home-grown wheat. These advantages include: 

(1) Cheap land. A large proportion of the settlers did not 

have to pay anjdhing at aU for their land. Rates are also 
low. 

(2) Fertile soil (see p. Am. 3). In the early davs the 
sod had not been used for crops before, and so the j-iel'd from 
this virgin’ soil was high. Nowadaj-s farmers have to buy 
tertihsers, as m this country, in order to replace what has 

2 
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been taken out of the soil by successive crops and to hasten 
growth in the drier areas. Even so, the average yield per 
acre is only 11 bushels, compared with 32 in England. 

(3) Climate. The prairie rainfall tends to come in early 
summer, when the grain is at the swelling stage and most 
requires it. The rest of the summer provides ample sunshine 
for ripening the grain, and the harvesting is rarely interfered 
with by rain. 

(4) Large areas of flat land. This, combined with (1), 
enables farming to be done on a larger scale, so that machinery 
can be used to better advantage. For instance, a modem 
machine will both harvest and thresh fifty acres of wheat in 
a day, but it would not pay to buy such a harvester for an 
English hundred-acre farm. 

(5) Good transport facilities. Hoad metal is lacking in the 
prairies, the climate is extreme, the population is small, and 
the distances are great. Hence the roads are poor. The small 
gradients and the enterprise of the railway companies have led 
to the development of a wide network of railways throughout 
the wheat area (see diagram, p. Am. 116). In fact, wheat- 
growing does not pay when more than twenty miles from a 
railway station. Railway haulage, however, is relatively ex¬ 
pensive, so it is particularly fortunate that the last 1200 miles 
to the Atlantic can be done by water, through the Great 

Lakes. i, i. • • 

(6) Efficient marketing organisation. The wheat is m- 

spected, graded, and kept in large storage towers caUed 
elevators. Not only does this enable the buyer to be certain 
of the quahtv of his purchase, but bulk handling is cheaper 
than if every farmer had to make his own marketing 


arrangements. 

There are, however, drawbacks. The western border of the 
wheat-lands is determined by where the average si^er 
rainfaU ceases to be sufficient (in the neighbourhood of iO )■ 
The nearer a farmer works to these marginal lands, the igg® 
the risk he takes. If the rainfall in any one year falls much 
below the average, the yield of wheat wih be reduced or may 
even faU altogether. Even one year’s 

permanent havoc (see p. Am. 12). Where it is foUowed by a 



second and a third dry summer, the farmer has no option but to 
retreat and try elsewhere. Now and then a horde of locusts 
advances unannounced from the arid West, eats every green 


piece of vegetation, and 
passes on, leaving only 
stripped stalks as a me¬ 
mento of its visitation. 

Underproduction is seri¬ 
ous enough, but the area 
affected in any one season 
is usually limited. The 
other extreme, overpro¬ 
duction, is a more wide¬ 
spread menace, because its 
repercussions are felt, not 
only throughout America, 
but in all the wheat 
markets of the world. When 
wheat farmer makes 



are normal the 
He spends this 
The 


wheat prices 
a reasonable profit. 

on clothes, furniture, a wireless set, a car, and so on. 
factories which make these things prosper. When more 
wheat is produced than is required, the farmer has to 
reduce his price in the hope of attracting buyers. Others do 
the same, until the price drops, perhaps even below the cost 
of growing the wheat. Sometimes the glut is such that the 
grain awaiting the purchaser who never comes is simply left 
to rot. The farmer without money to spend turns to making 
his own harness and even clothes, and postpones buying 
luxuries until more prosperous times. Other industries suffer 
accordingly for lack of customers, and so the depression 
spreads. Thus a garage-hand in Saskatchewan may lose his 
job because the steppes of the U.S.S.R. (the largest wheat- 
lands in the world) have had a bumper harvest. 

A season of crop failure leads to borrowing from the banks 
to enable a start to be made with the next season. By way 
of guarantee the banks have then a claim on the farmer’s 
land or buildings, a loan on these terms being called a ‘ mort¬ 
gage.’ Further failure may result in the guarantee having 
to be claimed. The banker, however, is the loser as well as 
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the farmer, because the land, in these circumstances, wiU hare 
deteriorated in value since the loan was made. 

European countries which grow some, but not all, their 
wheat may apply a tariff to imported wheat, thereby 
encouraging home production. This, too, tells har > on 
the great wheat-exporting countries. The latter may then 
bargain with a tariff country, which may agree to buy from 
it a certain proportion of the wheat it requures. Thu is 
called the ‘quota’ svstem, and it leads to the sale of wheat 
(and other things) being a matter of arrangement between 
countries, instead of being offered for open sale m the world 
market. Hence agriculture is subject not only to natural 
causes—sun, rain, and soil; economic causes—supply, de¬ 
mand, and their link, transport; but abo to pohtical control. 

To-dav in America, wheat farmers are retreatmg from e 
marginal lands (p. Am. IS) and are moving to new and 
better-watered settlements, e.g. the foothills of the 
Rockies. New varieties of wheat have been developed which 

wiU ripen in 100 days, instead of the 130 / 

^ ordinary varieties, t.Qus> en- 



abhng wheat-farming to be 
carried on farther north, 
in spite of the shorter sum¬ 
mers there. Even in the 
wetter eastern prairies the 
farmers are realising that, 
although the climate is 
dependable, one-crop farm¬ 
ing is not. They are there¬ 
fore ‘spreading the risk’ 
bv growing less wheat and 
more barley, oats, potatoes, 
vegetables, sugar - beet, 
and taking up dai^- and 
chicken-farming. Not only 


is the climate of these praines werrer, uu. 
varied produce. 
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Canada produces about half as much wheat as the L iiited 
States, but. whereas 40 per cent, of the Canadian crop is ex¬ 
ported, the United States export amounts to only 5 per cent. 
The Canadian prairie provinces are Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
and Manitoba, which may be more easily remembered by the 
mnemonic ’After Snowy Mountains,’ These prairies fall in 
three steps, corresponding very roughly with the three 
provinces, thus: 



WKST 

MIDDLE 

EAST i 

Province 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

Manitoba 

At crane altitude 

3‘'00 feet 

, f!000 feet 

ini.in feet ( 

\ Clirnatic features . 

Chinook winds 

Intermediate 

More rain <fe 
snow 1 

Chief farming 
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Stock & wheat 
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Mixed farming j 
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It should be emphasised that, in addition to wheat, large 
quantities of oats and barley are grown. 

The Saskatchewan-Manitoba wheat region is continued 
across the border into Xorth Dakota. Six hundred miles 
farther south is another important wheat State, Kansas. In 
this remon, wth its warmer winters, 'vrinteT' as opposed to 
‘spring' wheat is grown. Spring wheat is harder grained, 
makes'" better flour* and is essential for macaroni, but the 
United States produce more than twee as much winter as 


spring wheat. 


Region 

^Vheat 

Type 

Sou'inr 

7 

Harvest 

Saskatchewan! 
Dakota / 

Kansas 

Spring 
j Winter 

Hard 

Soft 

April 

Octobe 

1 

\ 

T 

Autrust 1 

July j 

June 1 


The proc^ressive latening of the harvest leads to a northward 
aiicrration'of workers. ^^Keat is, of course, grown in many 
jther central United States states, but much the greatest 
mneentrations are in those quoted. 

Maize. Tiiis is a more rapid-grotring and more prolific 
mop than trheat, the average (United States) yield per acre 



bein<y 27 bushels, compared with 13 for wheat. It requires, 
however, higher temperatures than spring wheat and more 
moisture than winter wheat. Sowing has therefore to be 
deferred until May, when it is safe from spring frosts. By the 
time the summer nights have 
become too close for human 
comfort, the maize is growing 
fast to reach its maximum 
height, which may be any¬ 
thing from six to ten feet 
above the ground. By Sep¬ 
tember the smaller grains 
have been harvested and it 
is the turn of maize. This 
difference in their seed- and 
harvest - times encourages 
farmers to grow some wheat 
or oats as well as maize in 
order to keep their labour 
emx>loyed throughout the 
summer. 

Unlike wheat—and horses 
—which were gifts from the 
Old World to the New, the 
native Indians of Xorth 

America were already cultivating maize wnen ine^ 
man met them. Hence the name ‘Indian Corn. Ihe 
once Indian territories, which have become the States o 
Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana, form perhaps the most repre¬ 
sentative ‘corn’-growing region in the United States (map, 

p. Am. 76). . . 

Unlike wheat, which is marketed primarily as a grain, maize 
reaches the consumer in many guises. Corn-flour pla} s a part 
in custard powder as well as in puddings, but maize is more 
popular earlier in the meal in vegetable form. lor sweet 
corn’ the crop is harvested green (though the grains are 
always yellow), and the ‘cob’ is canned in that condition. 
Since the grain is not required to ripen, maize for this purpose 
can be grown in cooler regions farther north. In green form 



(^Australian Trade Publicity 

Maize 
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it also makes a valuable ‘silage’ crop. While still green the 
maize is cut into pieces and placed in silos. These are towers 
which store the maize or other green fodder out of contact 
with air. Decay is therefore retarded and a valuable winter 
fodder crop provided. 

Even in the Com Belt proper, however, the principal use 
of maize is as fodder. It contains more oil (about 5 per cent.) 
than any of the other cereals, which gives it especial value as 
a fattening crop for animals. Beef cattle bred on the ranches 
of the drier West fatten on these grain-lands east of 100'’ W. 
Nor is this all, as for every head of cattle feeding on the maize, 
there are four pigs similarly occupied, not to mention poultry. 
In fact, it has been remarked that ‘more than one-third of the 
American com crop squeads as it goes to market.’ 

The SOYA BEAS (p. As. 179) has made great progress as 
an alternative crop in this region, especially in Illinois, and is 
now (after maize, cotton & wheat) the fourth crop in the 
U.S.A. Besides wide uses for food and fodder, it is an im¬ 
portant base for plastics, paint,^soap & floor coverings. 

Tobacco. Crossing the River Ohio into the South, the 
North is left behind, though some of its crops persist. The 
State of Kentucky is the chief tobacco-growing region west 
of the Appalachians. Here, though the value of the tobacco 
crop equals that of maize, the acreage is much less owing to 
the higher price of the former. 

Tobacco is more sensitive to differences in soil arid climate 
than perhaps any other crop. Thus light tobaccos grow best 
on light soils, such as those of the eastern coastal plains. 
Since the Civil War (1S61-5) Kentucky had succeeded Virginia 
as the premier tobacco State, but, with the rise in popularity 
of cigarette-smoking, the lead again crossed the Appalachians, 
to North Carolina. 

Apart from preparing the land and weeding, as in other 
crops, and also the removal of pests from the growing leaves, 
tobacco has to be transplanted from seed. A month later the 
plants are ‘topped’ in order to make the growth go into leaf 
instead of seed. The usual method of harvesting is to strip 
the leaves from the stalks as they ripen. Then follows the 




curing process, which consists in subjecting the leaves to 
carefully controlled heat. Tobacco-growing is therefore de¬ 
manding in man-power. Hence one of the important factors 
in its success is a plentiful supply of cheap labour. 


Tobacco. The best qualities are grown under cheese 
cloth for protection from excessive sun and pests 

Cotton. Southwards the temperature continues to rise, and 
with the approach of the Gulf of Mexico the rainfall also rises, 
even in the drier West. This (usuall}’) frost-free region, from 
Texas eastwards towards the Atlantic, is the greatest cotton¬ 
growing region in the world. 

Like tobacco, the cotton plant is responsive to soil con- 
ditions. The Cotton Belt is stopped by soil poverty when 
within about 100 miles of the seaboard, both of the Gulf and 
of the Atlantic States. To-day the rich soils of eastern Texas 
are the most productive region. 
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The cotton plant is a bush, three to four feet high. When 
the flowering stage has passed, the seed capsules below the 
petals slowly swell and then burst open, revealing the seeds 
scattered through a tuft of white fibres. This tuft is called 
a cotton ‘boll.’ The bolls are picked by hand. The fibres 
have then to be combed {or ‘ginned’) by machinery to free 
them from the seeds. The cottonseeds weigh twice as much 
as the fibres from which they are separated, but until half-way 
through the nineteenth century they were destroyed as waste. 
To-day the oil is crushed out of the seeds and used in the 
manufacture of soap, oOcloth, and glycerine. The residue 
makes cattle-cake and fertiliser. The ‘linters’ or waste from 
the combing process supplies the raw material for gun-cot^, 
cellophane, linoleum, photographic 

annual value of this once waste product is over £30,^,000. 

The white fibres are compressed into 500-lb. bales for 
transport. The value of the cotton depends on the length or 
‘staple’ of these fibres. The longer the staple the stro^er 
the thread that can be made. It is this that makes Amencan 
cotton superior to Indian but inferior to Egyptian cotton. 
Agricultural mechanisaaon has multiphed enormously the 
Smer’s abfiity to clear, drain, plough, ff^se, sow & ir^ 
gate his land ; but harvesting of the npe bolls by machmery 

is not yet practicable. , . ,. 

As \dth tobacco, cotton cultivation and picking req^es a 
great deal of cheap labour. Moreo^r, as the so^ h^ it, 
^outh Carolina’s a sultry clime.’ Hence coloured labour, 
which is able to work under these conditions, is e^enfaal. 

gardeners find their efforts hindered from time to time 

by insect pests. Much the most successful ^thes^howe^ 

s^ialises in cotton, and causes havoc 
£^000 000 annuaUy. The boix-weevh, is a smaU grey 
Se whkh attacks the cotton bolls with such persistence 
S the .to«ve remedy is to rtmve it by 

“^Vw-3'^*Sr«rodoced . fonmi.b^>2^i 

conSed to expand, but the surplus carried forward from one 



year to another was increasing even more rapidly. There 
was no alternative to drastic Government action. Ten and a 
half million acres—more 
than a quarter of the 
American cotton acreage 
—were ploughed under, 
the farmers being com¬ 
pensated by a tax on 
manufactured cotton. 

Subsequently the area 
planted was reduced by 
a third, but this has 
since increased. A de¬ 
cline in profits (with the 
added stimulus of the 
boll-weevil) has the 
same effect on the cotton 
farmers of the South as 
on the wheat farmers of 
the North. More space is given up to other crops—in this 
case maize, oats, hay, sweet potatoes, pecan nuts (for oil), & also 
pigs—and less dependence is placed on a single staple crop. 
Finance-inspired efficiency, however, is at variance with the 
negro’s reluctance to reduce the art of care-free living to too 
exact a science. 

Fruit & Vegetables in the South. Among these alternative 
crops fruit and early vegetables are taking an increasingly 
important place. Water-melons are grown throughout the 
Cotton Belt, but peaches and citrus fruit are more localised. 
The former are the principal fruit of northern Georgia, a crop 
which once achieved even music-hall prominence in the song 
‘Everything is peaches down in Georgia.’ 

CiTEus fruit is stfil more sensitive to frost than cotton. It 
therefore occurs at the two extremities of this region, where it 
reaches farthest south. The smaller of these is in the west. 
Here part of the wayward waters of the Rio Grande, 
which form the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico, are controlled and used for irrigation for the last 
hundred miles of the river’s journey to the Gulf. Thousands 
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of acres of orange and grape-fimit trees flourish, and even dates 

Florida stretches even farther south. Instead of being part 
of a land-mass, it is a peninsula and has therrfore a 
equable climate. Whereas, however, the ^ 

of the Rio Grande area are desert, nearly half of 
equally useless swamp. The largest of these are the reed- 
covered ‘Everglades’ in the south, which ^ver am ^ 
to nearly twice that of Devonshire. Much of the sod of Ae 
rest of the State is poor. Hence, if advantage is to be taken 

of the climate, fertiliser is necessary. 

One such fertiliser is phosphorite, m which rao^HO n 
(which is necessary for all plant growth) is pr^rv^m de^te 
of fossil bones. The largest known deposit m world of 
this mineral is mined in western Floru^ (p. Am. «)• 

Under these conditions cultivation has “ 

comparativelv extensive crops like (^tton and 
bring in a Mgh enough return. Hence 
IZges are important, so much so that one m the 

State has been named ‘Orange’ and anothw Cif^- 

Besides higher summer temperatures, these two r^o 
entey the even more important higher winto tempera^^ 

This enables them to grow veget^i^ “•^te'X’densely 
tbev are scarcest and therefore most expensive in the densely 

^p^ated north. Florida has the advance of 
miles nearer these markets than its 
therefore produces much larger quantities. Th ^ 

■ this irade in order of importance, are water-melons, celery, 
Smatoes, b^ns, new potatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, pepper. 

“uSSlyi a further parallel between these ^o regiom 
is Si rXuir from occasional but devastating hnmcanes. 

the coastal strip 

Much of this region is swamp and POOL s^dy^^^ 

wetter parts M^em machinery is used 

flatness of the land to gro ,. The produc- 



northwards. The United States are now not only self- 
supporting in this cereal, but have a surplus for (‘xport. 

Sugar-cane is a more localised crop, being eultivated in 
the Mississippi delta region. Its foothold heic;, however, is 
economically precarious, as it costs more to pifjduee than in 
warmer regions such as Cuba. It can therefoia^ be eultivated 
only as long as a tariff on imported sugar brings uj) the cost 
of the latter to that of the home-grown article. 

On sandy soils pine trees will survive when sometimes 
nothing else but coarse grass is possible. They are thenfforo 
grown extensively throughout the coastal strip and northwards 
into the Cotton Belt wherever the land is not required for agri¬ 
culture. This yellow pine is the most widely used tinil)er in 
the country for ordinary house (and ship) constructional 
purposes. In addition to raw material for the sawmills, the 
yellow pine, on being tapped near the ground, yields a resin 
which is the basis of turpentine. This industry is pai ticu- 
larly active on the Atlantic coast. These (piiek-growing 
southern pines are also the basis of a rapidly developing wo(jd- 
pulp industry (map, p. Ayn. 77). 

Another crop which can utilise sandy soils with profit is 
PEANUTS, of which there are over a million acres in the United 
States, especially in the eastern coastal area. These nuts 
contain up to 50 per cent, of oil, which is used for margarine 
manufacture, for packing fish, and for salad oil. A further 
advantage of the crop is that it tends to restore to the soil the 
nitrogen extracted by other crops, and it is therefore valuable 
for use in rotation with others (c/. p. AJ. 02). 

Tung trees (c/. p. As. 102), an important source of (piick- 
drying oil, are another frost-sensitive crop which is expand¬ 
ing rapidly, notably to the north-east of New Orleans and in 
Florida about 130 miles north of Tampa. 

The Central Forests. In the basins of the Ohio, Tennes.see, 
and middle Mississippi most of the land not under cultivation 
is also forested. The timber there, however, is broad-leaved 
and relatively hard, including oak, hickory, maple, chestnut, 
and walnut. These woods are used for furniture, interior 
finishing, tools, and wagons. 
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MIXERALS OF THE CENTRAL PLAINS 


Metallic minerals, such as silver, iron, lead, copper, are 
usually found fairly concentrated as veins or deposits of ore 
in the older rocks. Such deposits may be of the same age 
as the surrounding rock or they may have filtered in from 
below. The newer sedimentary rocks, on the other hand, 
have been formed from the weathered fragments of older 
rocks. Hence ’new’ rocks, unless of volcanic origin, are 
unlikely to contain concentrated masses of metallic ores. 
The washings which form these sedimentary rocks may, 
however, include metciUic fragments, especially in the case 
of gold and tin, but these alluvial deposits are very uncertain 
in occurrence and extent. 

Since the older rocks of central Xorth America have been 
buried deeplv under a thick covering of newer rocks (see 
p. Arn. 2), it is not surprising that metals are everywhere 
lacking, except too far below the surface to be worth mining. 
There is one exception, in the Ozark Plateau, between the 
3Iissouri and the Arkansas Rivers. Here the older rock pro¬ 
trudes through the younger and brings with it important 
deposits of zinc and lead. Central Arkansas (pronounced, 
unlike the river, A7kQ7isaic) is also an important producer 


of ALUMiNi-oi (diagram, p. Am. 45). ... . , 

The presence of coal, being of vegetable origin, is detenmned 
by surface conditions in the past history of a region, and is 
therefore independent of other minerals. Coal is available in 
the prairie regions, but it is mostly of too poor a quahty to pay 
for transport to more densely populated parts of the continent. 
It is therefore mined at present only where it is required locally. 
The two chief fields are in the Corn Belt States of Iowa and 
Illinois, on either side of the ^lississippi. Farther to the north, 
west there is a field of Ugnite rumiing from the upper ^Shssoun 
basin northwards into Canada, where the principal mining 
centres are Drumhelier and Edmonton (map, p. Am. ll). 

The older formations below the central plains probably do 
contain minerals, but the cost of getting do^m to them woidd 
be prohibitive. There is, however, one mmeral to which thi^ 
does not apply, petroleum. 



Petboleum occurs in certain porous rock formations over¬ 
laid by impermeable strata. Between the upper surface of the 
petroleum and the impermeable rock formation ‘natural gas’ 
is frequently trapped. Liquids are only very shghtly com¬ 
pressible. Gases, on the other hand, can be compressed 
almost indefinitely. Hence the natural gas is often under 
gieat pressure. If the petroleum layer is provided Tvith an 
outlet by boring down into it from the surface of the earth, 
i.e. if the petroleum layer is ‘pvinctured,’ the gas expands and 
forces the petroleum up the bore-pipe. If the pressure is 
insufficient, pumping has to be resorted to. 

U.S.A. Power Resources 
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It will be clear that there is a large amount of uncertainty in 
the petroleum industry. A geologist (rock specialist) advises 
as to the possibility of petroleum occurring in any given area. 
Beyond that only trial borings can prove where, if at all, and 
at what depths petroleum is to be found. This drilling is 
expensive, the cost of a single well, which may be up to 9000 ft. 
deep, being sometimes as much as £10,000. Hence the pros- 
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pectins has to be carried out by companies rather than 
individuals. Even tvhen oil is successfully struck a com¬ 
pany's difficidties are not over. The fluidity of petroleum 
has its drawbacks as well as its advantages, for the oil may 
be drained out from below one territory by weUs operated in 
adjoining areas. There is thus a tendency, once the presence 


aeranuTiatic section across an oil*field 
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ROCK 


I M P E R M E A B L E 
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Section alone a small part of one of the oil-bearing porous strata 
“shown in black in the upper diagram 

of petroleum in a region has been proved, for there to be an 
•oil rush.’ each company trying to extract more od than i s 
neighbours. This leads to overproduction and the mevitable 

The Cernral Lowlands have the world's chief petroleum field_ 
Oil has burst upon Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas m a senes of 
oil booms. Petroleum is discovered at a depth o p P® 
Ich as 6..X.0 ft. A viUage quadruples 

t went v-four hours. The price of land soars. Shops ^ 

The (irillimr derricks {lattice-work drdl supports) advan 

K 4rdles^^ i whe.her i, i. a field ol cei«ls, . goK 
or', -deet th.< happens to lie above the oJ. A well 











gets out of control and ‘goes wild,’ bombarding the sky with a 
million gallons of oil a day. Another catelu s tire and may take 
weeks to extinguish. Other wells may 11 (Av steadily for years, 
and then without warning the liquid flowing ]Kist the valves 
changes from petroleum to water, and the well is finished. 

Competition clearly renders oil exploitation exirenn-ly 
wasteful, and, as some 7 U,o0ij,O()0,(H)i) gallons are i)eing 
extracted annually from the earth, it is only a matter of 
time before the resources are exhausted. 

]^Iinor producing fields in the Central Lowlands include one 
near Calgary (Alberta) and others in the Oliio basin, but their 
output is small (p. Am. 53). 

Petroleum is the raw material for a whole host of ])roducts, 
ranging from ‘natural gas’ at one end of the scale to solids 
such as wax, vaseline, and asphalt at the other. In between 
these extremes is a wide range of licpiids, including tlie all- 
important petrol, Diesel fuel oil, paraflin, and lubricating oils 
of all grades, besides an immense number of others too technical 
to mention. 

‘Xatukal gas’ is the same as the ‘fire-damp’ which is 
present in unventilated coal-mines. It has a liigh heat value, 
and pipe-lines (up to 22 in. in diameter) carry it hundreds of 
miles from the wells to the consumer, though in many cases it 
is still being allowed to Ldow to waste. The extreme cheaj)- 
ness, about 2d. per 1000 cu. ft. (compared with about 3s. for 
‘company’s’ gas in this country), makes up for the luuau'tain 
life of the supply. It is estimated that no fewer than 15 .(H)G.<miO 
citizens of the United States depend on natural gas for their 
power, heat, and even light, and in Alberta it is also of con¬ 
siderable importance. 

By chance, the exploitation of a comj^hdely dilTerent mineral, 
SULPHUR, is due to its accidental disco\erv when drilling f(»r 
petroleum, and the metliod of mining it also bears some 
resemblance. The world's largest deposit of sulpiuir occurs 
in the Gulf State of Louisiana, the mineral being usetl amongst 
other things for vulcanising rubber. Since it melts at only 
l-l^ F. above the normal boiling-j)oint of water, it can be 
forced up one tube by forcing highly heated steam down an 
outer one. 
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Salt is also an important product of this and other States 
Curiously enough this, too, is sometimes (as in Michigan, wes^ 
of Detroit) pipe-mined, water being pumped down and th^ 
resulting brine pumped back to the surface and eraporated 
Pipe lines provide the most economical means of transport 
A network links the oilfields to the ports, the largest (24' diam 
& 1390 miles in length) carrying twelve million gallons a daj 
from Texas to Philadelphia. 


THE MISSISSIPPI 


As we have seen, the Central Lowlands slope gently south¬ 
wards from near the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico, 
The surplus rainfall of this vast area, not required for plant 
growth or returned to the atmosphere by evaporation, collects 
to form the Mississippi, an Indian name signifying Eather ot 
Waters.’ 

The north-west part of its basin is drained by its longest 
tributarv, the Missouri, the south-west by the Arkansas and 
the Red Rivers, and the east by the Ohio, assisted by the 


Tennessee. 

The western tributaries drain a r^on where the rainfall is 
small, seasonal, and inclined to be variable. Hence only their 
lower reaches are navigable. As in Alberta, some of the 
rivers of this drier West help to counteract the effect of the 
‘Chinook’ winds (see p. Am. 8) by providing water for uri^ 
tion. Large quantities of sugar-beet are grown in the vicinity 
of Denver by this means. 

In the East, not only is the rainfall more plentiful and better 
distributed, but the demand for transport is much greater. 
Hence it has been worth while to build a canal round the 
rapids at Louisville on the Ohio, which formed the mam 
obstruction to navigation, and by means of dams to guard 


against an autumn shortage of wat-OT. 

The Tennessee is interrupted by some steeper rapids, the 
Muscle Shoals. The name suggests power, and as the river, 
unlike the Ohio, is far enough south not to be 
in winter, it has been thought worth while to spend £1^000,000 
on a series of gigantic hydro-electric power plants, '^e dams 
erected for this purpose have the further advantage of helping 
to control the flooding tendencies of the river. 



When the Missouri joins the IVIississippi they have still 
1300 miles to travel before reaching the Gulf. Yet St Louis, 
an important town 20 miles below their junction, is only 400 ft. 
above sea-level. A fall of 400 ft. in 1300 miles works out at 
a gradient of 1 : 17,000. With so slight a slope and the 



{Keystone) 

A severe January flood on the River Ohio below Cincinnati. The 
debris includes an oil tank. The normal width of the river at 
this point is about J mile 

contributions of the Ohio, Arkansas, and Red Rivers still to 
come, it is not surprising that the Mississippi, anything up to 
a mile in width and averaging 100 ft. in depth, should become 
a difficult river to manage. 

The gentle gradient has three important consequences. 
The river meanders greatly, as even an atlas-scale map will 
show. Thus the distance from St Louis to the sea is 740 miles 
by railway, 650 by air, and double this by Mississippi. Silt 
is continually being deposited, forming ever-changing sand¬ 
banks. These are both serious navigational inconveniences, 
but the third consequence is a menace which, in 1927, rendered 
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three-quarters of a million people homcle:'^. Part of the .ilt 
broucrht down bv the more impetuous upper reaches of the 
crreafriver and its tributaries settles at the bottom of the main 
stream. This raises the level of its beeh wiuch in turn raises 
fhe surface-level of the river. lu time the latter tnll nse htgh 
enough to threaten the surrounding land. To 
river!banks must be raised artihciaUv, and some Jot.*) mJes of 
Ws - as thev are eaUed, have been constructed But tvt.h 
each spring flood the river-bed receives a further load of s , 
tnd anv vlak spots in the levees form autcmiatic safe^-valves 
—to the ruin of any crops l:ring in the path of the fioirf. 

Thus although the Mississippi aftorded a rou e 
intrfor’ for the early explorers and has altv.ys carried some 

trafflc the Ohio trith its more industrial basm has cen * 
tramc.cnev threat of Mississippi competition, 

rtr“;^er-srpoS: sr=”’ ~ « 

STot ^^^tdkfrlsv'rt:;!^ (e.g. coal . thnber, 

illnlr^rS^^ continent aUo have a 

J^r3ettotheseamtheMach^,a^^^^^^^ 

“:i:tran:ctn:M^h^?s.o.n^^ 
year its 1200 miles of navigable waterway 
outposts rather than a highway of commerce. 

Da)rSTRIES & CITIES OF CEXTB-^L LOWL-OTS 

xTcentral lowlands of Xorth 

a vast producing area of products nor the 

cattle, pigs, cotton, e c. ^ large concentrations of 

principal mineral, petro eu , ^ is relatively low. The 

people. Hence the population for the 

L^s have grown up --^^^^ijl^^'supply depots for 
products of the country rou facihtic' are an important 

the settlers. Thus good transport facilR^ makes 

factor, though the in lands whose rivers 

river-junction sites less popular than m lan 



are less formidable. When the volume of raw material 
handled by one of these centres becomes great enough for 
mass-production methods, it pays to carry out some of the 
manufacturing processes on the spot instead of forwarding the 

material untouched. , 

Minneapolis (492,000), in the heart of the Wheat Belt, has 

grown up where falls not only mark the hmit of IMississippi 
navigation, but also provide power for flour mills which are 
among the largest in the world. The Maize Belt is clearly 
marked by the river-ports of Kansas City (520,000), St 
Louis (830,000), and Cincinnati (450,000), and by the 
important railway centre of Indianapolis (387,000) (map, 
p. Am. 76). All these, besides handhng vast quantities of 
grain and Hvestock, have large-scale meat-packing and leather 
industries. Louis^tlle (320,000), originating as a point of 
portage round the falls which interrupted navigation on the 
Ohio, claims to be the largest tobacco market in the world. 

As such cities grow in size, their range of manufactures 
widens to include articles to meet local demand. Thus St 
Louis, which started as a fur-trading post, has, in addition to 
industries directly connected with neighbouring raw materials, 
others such as the manufacture of motor vehicles, electrical 
machinery, printing, and pubHshing. 

The less healthy nature of the Cotton Belt for white settle¬ 
ment and the highly technical manufacturing processes of the 
cotton industry result in fewer towns having yet progressed 
beyond the marketing and supply stage. 

With a seaboard town the area served by it is no longer 
relatively local, but swells to include on the landward side 
the whole hinterland dependent on it, and on the seaward 
side the hinterlands of the distant ports with which it trades. 
It is therefore not surprising that New Orleans (495,000) 
should be the largest city in the United States south of 
St Louis (the west coast excepted). Here the Mississippi has 
narrowed to half a mile but deepened to an average of 200 ft. 
The city’s nine miles of quays along the river-side are laden 
with cotton, timber, grain, tobacco & hides. There are refin¬ 
eries for the cane-sugar grown in the delta region (p. Am. 29). 

Lesser ports include Houston (385,000) in Texas, and 
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Tampa (100,000) in Florida. Houston, besides functioning 
as a miniature Xew Orleans for the western half of the Gulf 
States, is connected by pipe-lines with the oil-fields of Kansas, 
Oklahoma & Texas'(p. .4m. 32), and consequently has 
important oil refineries. Tampa, in the east, besides han dling 
the bulk of Florida's fruit exports, also manufactures cigars 
on an enormous scale. 


CENTR.AL C-4X-AD.A 

The towns of central Canada (map, p. .4m. 21), although 
s imil ar in origin to those south of the border, are on a much 
smaller scale. Thus the population of St Louis is greater than 
that of the whole province of Alberta or of Manitoba, and 
Resina (37,000), the chief town of the purely farming pro¬ 
vince of Saskatchewan, is smaller than our English Chester. 
In .Alberta, with its coal and oil as weU as farming resources, 
the population is more concentrated : even so, Edmonton 
(SO.CmXO, its capital, on the transcontinental Canadian National 
Railwav, houses fewer people than its London namesake. 
Calgary (84,000), some 200 miles farther south, has recently 
surpassed Edmonton. It is the last town before the Canadian 
Pacific Railway climbs to the 5350-ft. Kicking Horse Pass 
through the Rocky Mountains on its way to Vancouver. 

In Manitoba the edge of the Laurentian Shield approximates 
to the 1200-ft. contour. Hence the productive region, and 
so the towns, are limited to the south-west of the provmce. 
Aloreover, aU east-bound traffic from the Canadian praine^ 
mii«t pass either north or sottth of Lake Vrinnipeg. A single 
Te rL north to the httle-used port ct Ch^« » th 
Hudson Bay. tfhich has yet to justJy its cost. KV' 

at least 500 miles on the journey from the 

bv alternative routes, and wheat, timber, and furs 

l^^e iriatter from the regions to the north of the pramesn 
There are. however, serious disadvantages. Navigation 
closed by ice from October to July. Insurance rates ^ 
hitcher than usual, owing to the risk of encountermg ice 
before the open .Atlantic is reached. The traffic ^3 
i f bulkv goods of low specific value outwards, ‘ nf 

irgo to help to pay for the westward journey of 



the ships. Lastly, more than 500 miles of the railway from 
the prairies is through unproductive country. 

The alternative route lies to the south of Lake Winnipeg. 
The gS'p between the lake and the United States border is 
only 100 miles in width. On this^gap therefore converge all 
the east-bound railways from the Canadian prairies. As a 
result of this, Wint^ipeg (220,000) has grown to be the largest 
of the Canadian prairie towns. Besides its nodal position, 
it has very large supplies of hydro-electric power available, 
which are utilised by clothing, footwear, and farm-implement 
factories. Winnipeg is the chief grain market in the world. 
East of Winnipeg the land is that of the Laurentian Shield, 
and the network of railways dwindles to two main through 
routes, the Canadian National Railway, bound more or less 
directly for Quebec, and the Canadian Pacific Railway to the 
Great Lakes and Montreal. 

THE GREAT LAKES 

Only a small portion of the vast production of the Central 
Lowlands is required on the spot. Whether the remainder is 
worth producing depends on whether it can be conveyed 
cheaply enough to the east coast of the continent, where are 
situated, not only large numbers of consumers, but also the 
ports leading to overseas markets. Between producer and 
consumer stretch the Appalachian Mountains. The goods to 
be carried are of low specific value {e.g, grain, timber, iron 
ore) and are therefore expensive to transport. 

The oldest route to the East is provided by the valley of the 
St Lawrence River^ between the Laurentian Shield and the 
northern end of the Appalachians. The value of this river 
is enormously increased by the fact that it flows out of what 
are called the Great Lakes. These not only provide a reservoir 
of water to keep the river-level even, but make possible a 
waterway penetrating more than 1000 miles into the heart of 
the continent. 

During the Ice Age the outlet from the Great Lakes to the 
sea via the St Lawrence was barred by the ice-sheet from the 
north. The overflow cut a way through the Appalaehians 
farther south. The resulting gap is now occupied by the 
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Mohawk River, and is the second important link between the 

prairies and the sea. ^ 

The largest of the Great Lakes, Superior, has an area almost 
exactly equal to that of Ireland. The others are iNIichigan, 



(JRoyal Canadian Air Force and Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau) 

The ‘Soo’ (Sault Ste Marie) Canal looking west. This shows the 
Canadian side and on the left the rapids between it and the twin 
locks on the American side (not shown). Note the hydro-electric 
power-station and the wood-pulp factory. In the background are 

steel works 

Huron, Erie, and Ontario. The order in which they occur 
may, perhaps, be remembered more easily wdth the aid of 
one of the mnemonics, ‘ Some Men Hate Each Other,’ and 
‘ Old Elephants Have More Skin.’ 

This vast area of water has three main uses : sanitation, 
navigation, and power. All cities situated on the Great Lakes 
naturally make use of them for water-supply and sewage 
disposal, but the requirements of navigation and power are 
directly opposed to one another. For power to be developed 
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from "water there must be a fail, but for navigation this is a 
serious drawback. The surface of Lake Superior is 21 ft. 
above that of Lakes Huron and ^Michigan. Between Lakes 
Erie and Ontario there is a much more formidable descent of 
326 ft., half of which is accounted for by the Niagara Falls. 
Both these falls are utilised for the production of hydro¬ 
electric power, the latter developing more than a million 



horse-power. Both have had to be circumvented for shipping 


bv canals. 

* The Soo ‘ Canal joins Lakes Superior and Huron, with one 
set of locks on the Canadian and two on the Lnited States 
side. The Welland Canal, to the west of the Niagara River, 
de-'cends through Canadian territory in seven stages. These 
two sets of locks make it possible for steamers as lai^e as 
U.OtXt tons capacity to pass from one end of the Great Ukes 
to the other. Uni'ortunately, there are rapids on t e 
La^^Tence between Lake Ontario and Montreal, the head o 
ocean navigation. These rapids have been canalised, but not 
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so deeply as the other two canals. Consequently it is not 
possible for the largest Lake steamers to reach Montreal. In 
spite of this, there is a considerable through traffic between 
European ports and those on the Great Lakes. 

The Mohawk Gap route is used by the New York (State) 
Barge Canal. This starts at Buffalo on Lake Erie. After 
being joined by a branch from Oswego on Lake Ontario, the 


{Keystone) 

Wheat storage elevators at Buffalo. The steamers for the Great 
Lakes grain trade are constructed to allow of specially rapid loading 
and discharging 

canal follows the Mohawk River until it joins the Hudson, 
which affords a waterway to New York and the Atlantic. 
Unfortunately, this canal is shallower than the St Lawrence 
series. 

The most recent water exit from the Lakes has been made 
possible at Chicago by the Illinois Waterway, which reaches 
the Mississippi by the tributary of that name. 

Not only has traffic on the Great Lakes received every 
attention below water, but the above-water organisation is 
unequalled in the world. Special t^q)es of vessels are used, 
designed to facilitate rapid loading and unloading, the quays 
being correspondingly well equipped. This has enabled 
loading speeds of 200 tons of iron ore a minute to be achieved, 
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and one company’s ships made an average port-caU of only 
3 horns S minutes throughout the season. Tnder such 

conditions ships don’t stop; they only . 

Such activity, however, is not only busmess but a 

necessity. For. altboueh lying between the latitudes of Pans 
and Rome, the Great Lakes are so much at the mercy of 
Sid.Lss influences that their canals and ports are ftoten 
even- year from December to April. Hence, while stops can 
Ln something by storing grain during the wmter, they have 
in veneral onlv seven months m which to earn then eep. 

The tot cargoes on the Lakes consisted rntunly of to 
\s the settlement of the prairies progress^, tto devel^rf 
into an enormous trafBc in wheat and timber ^ 0 ^ 

William (21 m). 400 miles east of Winnipeg, is the chief port 

in the world for wheat. 

Traffic Besides grain and timber, minerals form 

l“o Uke Superi there are highly important deposits 
Xa* w»W ore. Tee total output of these^ 

it r (cotttatoing 

loads ^ J^iribiited mainly among 

\ Lake Erirln order to extract the iron from the 

the ports ' lesser amounts of limestone 

2 of attraction for this vast 

::vrto of iron is to he i-^e 

“'’“"t„::'tot”l‘rtortoest:ne quar^es in the wodd 

rJo "d on th; t 

Michigan. The headquarter^ ot tHua 
^‘^;''’The’‘St'™co.it-producing area in the world, h^ 
several ^ ,„d fault’ed as is so often 

U done by means o, 



‘adit«,’ or horizontal shafts, run into the sides of valleys 
where rivers have cut down and exposed the seams. The 
rivers provide ready-made transport for the coal. It is of 
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excellent quality. In the south of West Virginia other 
tributaries of the Ohio have exposed the ^lid-Appalachian 
Coalfield. 

Coal is thus the second important mineral transported by 
the Great Lakes, Toledo (300,000), somewhat unexpectedly, 
being the chief port of shipment. Yet a third mineral 
appears, though much less frequently, in the holds of steamers 
plying on these waters, namely coppeb. Of this there are 
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rich deposits in the peninsula -n-hich divides into two the 
southern half of Lake Superior (map, p. Am. 40). 

Thus it may be said that 90 per cent, of the tonnage east¬ 
ward bound through the Soo Canal consists of iron ore, the 
balance being mainly wheat and timber: and that 90 per 
cent, of the west-bound tonnage is coal, the balance being 
manufactured goods. So intense is this traffic that the 
tonnage (though not the value) travelling to and from Lakes 
Huron and Erie in their seven months of open water is greater 
than the combined totals of the Suez and Panama Canals 
for twelve months. As, however, the west-bound traffic does 
not equal that in the opposite direction, competition makes 
westward freight charges abnormally low. This has led to 
the development of a steel mdustry at Duluth, in spite of the 
cost of accumulating in summer sufficient coal to last through 
the winter when the waterways are frozen. 

Chicago. Before the coming of the railways, such trade as 
there was naturally penetrated as far as possible by water. 
Hence arose the port of Chicago ^ on the south-western shore 
of Lake Michigan, at the starting-point of the portage to the 
Illinois River. In 1S30 the population was less than 100. 
Bv 1940 it was 3,397,000, spread along some 30 miles of water¬ 
front. This phenomenal rate of growth is due to (a) the 
agricultural and mineral wealth of its hinterland, (6) the water 
and railway transport facUities, and (c) the development of 
industries, partly as a result of these factors, and partly 
because of inventions. The raw materials and the lake and 
canal transport have already been mentioned (pp. Am. 16 
et s(q.). 

Chicago is the greatest railway terminus in the world, 
thirtv-eight hnes meeting there. (C/. the influence of Lake 
Winnipeg on Winnipeg, and Lake Michigan on Chicago.) So 
efficientlv is Chicago served by railways that, for maize and 
oats (which are the chief grains handled) destined for Atlantic 
ports, they compete on favourable terms with the Lake 
routes. This is because (i) the distance as far as Toledo by 
railway is onlv one-third of that by water; (ii) the through 
railwav route avoids the cost of ‘ breaking bulk, i.e. trans- 
* From an Indian word for the skunk. 



ferring the cargo from lake steamer to canal steamer or rail 
at Buffalo or Oswego; and (iii) the rail services are available 
throughout the year. 

Ever since Chicago began it has been a market centre. 
Cattle, pigs, and sheep were driven there to be sold and sent 
on board the lake steamers. Live meat is an inconvenient, 
and therefore an expensive, cargo; nor did the victims 
improve with travel. The invention of refrigerated transport 
(1875 onwards) greatly reduced the cost, and Chicago began 
to specialise in meat. As the process of canning meat be¬ 
came perfected, new destinies opened for the stock-markets 
of Chicago. Tinned meat can be transported without re¬ 
frigerator cars. It can be sold over any counter without the 
specialised aid of a butcher. Cooked in Chicago, it can be 
eaten with equal certainty in the tropics and in the Arctic. 

Ingenuity has turned to account every scrap of what was 
formerly waste. So pigs, entering at one end of the factory, 
emerge from the other not only in tins but in a vast array of 
strangely assorted by-products: sausages & glue, margarine & 
cosmetics, soap & chewing gum, buttons & candles, brushes & 
knitting-needles, and even fertiliser to encourage a repetition 
of the whole process. A similar tale could be told of cattle. 

To keep these factories supplied, the stock-yards handle 
anything up to 50,000 cattle, 95,000 pigs, and 70,000 sheep 
in a day. The importance of the railways can be gauged by 
picturing the chaos that would ensue if this vast herd of 
animals had to reach the market on foot. 

Tinned meat requires tins; these need labels, which, in 
turn, have to be printed. Boxes must be made to hold the 
tins for packing. Machinery is necessary for the manufacture 
of all of these. Tanneries feed boot & shoe factories. Some 
of the barley finds its way into breweries. Besides such 
things as bakeries, clothiers, furniture factories to supply 
everyday needs, a population of over 3,000,000 is large 
enough to make it worth while to manufacture goods of a 
luxury nature, such as gramophones and jewellery. AU 
these concerns call for banking facilities on a large scale. 
But Chicago’s trade is far from being limited to the city itself. 
It is, in fact, the great entrej>6t for the whole of the Middle 
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West, including a large population beyond easy reach of 
shoppins centres. Consequently, Chicago does a vast trade 
by post^so much so that the printing of catalogues is almost 
a trade in itself. 

Next in importance, however, to the industries directly 
dependent on farming is the steel group. The cheap westward 
freishts enable Appalachian coal to compete on favourable 
terms with the inferior product of the Illinois fields. Iron ore 
can be brought to Chicago just as easily as to Lake Erie. All 
the railways, rolling-stock, motors, bridges, and agricultural 
machinerv of the ^liddle West require material to keep them 
in repair^ quite apart from new output, including building 
materials and electrical supplies. The Chicago area has thus 
come to produce a fifth of the total steel of the United States. 


Lakeside Industries. Milwatkee (587,000) is 80 miles 
farther north, and acts as a miniature Chicago for the north¬ 
west of the prairie States (map, p. Am. 40). 

Passing eastwards two changes become noticeable. Agri¬ 
culture plays a less and minerals a more important part in 
determining a citv’s activities. Instead of the cities being 
dependent to a large extent on farming, farming becomes more 
dependent on the cities. 

The first of these tendencies is well illustrated by Detroit, 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh in the United States, and Hamilton 


in Canada. 

Detroit (Fr. ditroit, a strait), which now has a population 
of over 1 60<1.000, derives its name from the waterway on 
which it has developed. So intense is the traffic through 
this busv strip of water that it has been calculated that 
a ve-^ef passes evei^' three minutes throughout the opm 
season. Its position and opportunities for trade with Canai^ 
have made it one of the principal exportmg ciHes of the L .^ - 
If seoirraphical circumstances have made Detroit possible, 
much of its present prosperity is due to individual enteijinse 
For it is from there that, ever since 1903, a growing stream 
of Ford cars and tractors have been setting out on 
travels. Other well-known makes starting from the 
centre include Packard, Buick, Hudson, Chrysler & Chevrolet. 



Tlie importance of the motor trade can be gauged from the 
fact that, in the United States, there is an average of one car 
to every five people, compared with only one to every thirty- 
four in Great Britain. Detroit's industries, however, have 
some prairie blood in them, for meat-packing and flour- 
milling are among its lesser activities. Other manufactures 
ministering to different departments of human comfort include 
pills, buttons, stoves, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners & adding 
machines. 

The fortunes of Clevela>’D (900,000), the nearest of the 
Lake ports to the Pittsburgh coal region, are—like those of 
the Cleveland Hills of Yorkshire—closely linked with iron. 
Iron ore from Duluth is smelted into steel, and is used for 
manufacturing almost anj’thing from Lake steamers down¬ 
wards. Iron and steel cannot last long without paint, which 
naturally takes its place among the industries of Cleveland. 
Petroleum is refined on a large scale, partly because it occurs 
nearby (see p. Am. 33), and partly because of the heavy 
local demand for petrol. Meat-packing still appears on the 
list of industries. 

Xear Pittsburgh (p. Am. 44) occurred not only coal and 
limestone (see p. B.I. 10), but also iron ore, Althougii the 
blast furnaces are now dependent on supplies from Duluth, the 
local ore lasted long enough to establish in the neighbourhood 
one of the greatest heavy iron and steel industries in the world. 
Another use for the limestone is, along with salt (see 
p. Am. 34) and high-grade sand (which is also found locally), 
in the manufacture of glass. Glass-working requires very 
carefully controlled heat, and for this natural gas, which still 
fills the bore-pipes, forms an ideal fuel. Some idea of the 
extent of the glass industry, of which Pittsburgh is the centre, 
may be gathered from the fact that the Lhiited States output of 
medicine bottles alone is enough to supply each citizen with 
fifteen every year. Electric bulbs form a link between the 
glass and the electrical industries, in which both Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland play an important part. A single modern 
electric-light bulb machine can turn out as many as G0,0U0 
bulbs in a day. 

The Canadian representative, Hamilton (130,000), of this 
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h.eav;;k- iron group is on a much smaller scale than its United 
States competitors, but tariffs against the latter compensate 
for the remoteness of its coal supplies. 


Intensive Agriculture. As the Central Lowlands are left 
behind, the coimtry becomes more broken and the climate 
wetter. Towns are more numerous, and good land therefore 
more valuable. L nder these conditions farming becomes 


more intensive and designed to supply local rather than 
distant needs. Another factor is the influence of the Lakes 
in reducing the danger of late spring frosts round their 
borders. Thus dairy-,"vegetable-, and poultry-farming for the 
towns has made rapid progress on both sides of the border. 
The Canadian dairy industry, with a much smaller local 
population to supply, has developed an important export 
trade in cheese. Sin^arly the region between Lakes Superior 
and Michigan is the chief cheese-producing area in the U.S.A. 

■WTiile cane-suffar is grown in the extreme south of the 
United States (p" Am. 29), the peninsulas on both sides of 
Lake Huron are important producers of beet-sugar. As about 
seven tons of beets are required to furnish one ton of sugar, 
the importance of the dairy industry as a customer for the 


waste pulp is evident. 

Maize for canning green is grown in both these regions, 
and large quantities of peas and beans are marketed in the 
same form. Specialties, such as celery, asparagus, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, and peppermint, are grown as well as the contents 
of the picUe jar. In fact, Messrs Heinz's factory is situated 
on practically the most southerly point in Canada. 

Within reach of the Lake shores the countryside is a mass 
of orchards. This production of apples, cherries, strawbemes, 
plums, peaches, raspberries, and pears is most intensive m the 
Nia^^ara peninsula between Lakes Ontario and Erie. Tobacco- 
CTowin- is increasing in the Ontario peninsula (betw^n 
Lake-^ Huron and Erie) to supply some hundred factories, but 
their products are consumed mainly within the Dom^on. 

Toronto (AoO.ihX') and Bitfalo (oTO.CXm)) are the last large 
cities which owe their success mainly to the 
Although both have steel-works, they are not in a 




coal and iron, as are Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, but 
are more general manufacturing and business towns. In fact, 
Toronto continues to justify its name, which signifies ‘Place 
of Meeting.’ Flour mill s are a prominent feature of both 
towns. Rochester (325,000), on the New York Barge Canal, 
is specially well situated for water-power, and is the head¬ 
quarters of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


The Great Lakes Area—Summary 
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THE LAURENTIAN SHIELD & ST LAWRENCE BASIN 

Mineral Wealth. If the Laurentian Shield (p. Am. 2) is 
forbidding from an agricultural point of view, it offers 
substantial compensations in the form of forest, abundant 
water-power, and some of the most valuable mineral deposits 
in the world. 

The northern part of the Shield is not only unforested, but 
unexplored geologically, since transport difficulties would be 
too formidable for any discoveries there to be exploited as 
yet. Great Bear Lake provides an exception, because there— 
on the borders of the Arctic Circle—is mined the only deposit 
of radium known within the British Empire. Since only one 
part of radium is obtained from some fifteen million parts 
of raw material, the aeroplane would not appear a promising 
form of tiansport for the latter. The perspective alters, 
however, when it is realised that, so rare is this mineral, the 
total annual output for the whole world is only about one-third 
of a pound. Gold is attracting attention in the same area as 
well as uranium with its spectacular atomic-power possibilities. 
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The important deposits of iron and copper near the southern 
exposed extremity of the Shield have already been mentioned 
(p. Am. 44). On the Canadian side of the border the mineral 



The Laurentian Shield. T.-pical forest and lake seene^ associated 
with glacial action on ancient crtjtalline roCks 


wealth is no less impressive. At Sudbury (10,000), W miles 
north of Georgian Bay in Lake Huron (p. Am. 40) there are 
the richest deposits of nickel in the world, oter 90 per cen , 
of the total production coming from these mines. A,ickei, 
besides beins used for electroplating and table-ware is em^ 
ployed in some of the continental coinages and tor si^at^ 
fead bullets. About SO per cent, of the output, howev , 
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used in alloys. Thus with iron it forms a particularly strong 
type of steel, used in engine parts (e.g. piston rods), armour- 
plate, and in some stainless varieties. Copper is also mined 
extensively in the same area and elsewhere, as the name 
Copper Chff suggests. 

Eighty miles north-east of Sudbury lies Cobalt (5000). 





There is mined the mineral of the same name. Cobalt is also 
used to some extent as a steel alloy, but its main use is for 
colouring purposes, e.g. cobalt blue. Another mineral of 
minor importance is silver, for which, however, British 
Columbia is more noted than Ontario. 

A hundred miles north-west of Cobalt (or 140 miles north 
of Sudbury) is Porcupine. Although outwardly the least 
important of these three mining centres, it is the core of 
what is—next to Johannesburg—the most important gold- 
mining region in the world. When Canada followed Great 
Britain off the Gold Standard in 1931 there was no longer a 
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standard amount of gold exchangeable for one poimd sterling. 
In other words, the price obtainable for gold was no longer 

fixed, but Taried according 
to supply and demand. As 
the demand exceeds the 
supply, the gold companies 
now receive nearly twice 
as much for their gold as 
formerly, without any in¬ 
crease in the cost of its 
production (diagram, p. 
Au, 26). Hence gold¬ 
mining boomed, and 
Canada is now equal third 
with the United States 
(after South A&ica and 
the U.S.S.R.) among the 
world’s producers, the annual value approaching £15,000,000. 

Minor quantities of other minerals, such as arsenic (which is 
used for weed-killer and sheep-dip) and zinc, are extracte^ 
but for the remaining important mineral of this area it is 
necessary to cross firom the Laurentian Shield to the northern 
end of the Appalachians. From there, due south of Que^ 
(p. Am, 61), comes about half the world’s annual production 
of ASBESTOS. This peculiarly fibrous rock is a very poor 
conductor of either heat or electricity. It p therefore ex¬ 
tensively used as an insulator and for brake-Hnings. Asbestos- 

waste mixed with cement is widely used in sheet form for 
building purposes and also for pipes. Rhodesia, however, 
now competes with Canadian minin g in respect of both asbestos 
(in Southern, p. Af, 106) and cobalt (in Northern). 



Water-power. The rivers flowing off the Shield to 
the St Lawrence are valuable sources of water-power. The 
rainfaU is regular, and in many cases lakes further help to 
ensure a steady flow of water. Even in winter, ice is a 
sufficiently poor conductor of heat to ^ 

exceptionally cold seasons, the flow of water 
completely by frost. Two of the largest power-stations. 
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coming next in magnitude to Niagara, are situated on the 
Saguenay River and about half-way between Montreal and 
Quebec, but there are a host of smaller ones on the Ottawa 
River and elsewhere. The importance of these supplies of 
hydro-electricity is increased by the fact that manufactur¬ 
ing Canada is otherwise dependent, especially in winter, on 
United States coal. 

Cheap electricity in conjunction with tidal water has led to 
the large-scale smelting of aluminium ore, which is imported 
from British Guiana (p. Am. 169). The chief works are on 
the Saguenay River. The manufacturing stages, e.g. the 
fashioning of aluminium sheets, utensils & foil, are carried 
out at Toronto. 

Wood-pulp. The wood-pulp industry of Canada has grown 
to enormous proportions, the output of wood-pulp in 1911 
being 500,000 tons and in 1937, 5,000,000 tons. Quebec 
produces twice as much as Ontario. The chief consumer for 
these compressed forests is the United States. United States 
timber has been felled at a more alarming rate than Canadian, 
and trees take at least fifteen years before they reach even 
pulping size. Hence the United States cannot afford to shut 
out by tariff walls the much more abundant northern supplies. 
Another factor is the greatly increased consumption of news¬ 
papers and magazines. Not content with being recorders of 
news, these have become stimulants and publicity specialists. 
This paper growth thus reflects that of other industries. 
Another expanding market for wood-pulp is the rayon 
industry, in which Canadian mills play a small but rapidly 
growing part. Pulp is also used in the manufacture of safety- 
glass, celluloid, films, leather substitutes, and explosives 
(see pp. Am. 13, 29, 68 & 81). 

Chemical Industries. This important pulp industry has 
stimulated another, namely, chemicals, which are required to 
convert the crushed wood into pulp for making all but the 
coarsest kinds of paper. For a chemical industry the chief of 
many raw materials are limestone and salt, both available in 
southern Ontario, while the all-important electric power is 
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supplied by the Niagara Falls and other sources. Paint and 
soap-making are major branches of this industry, which also 
meets the demands of the mining industry for explosiyes, and 
of agriculture for fertilisers. 

Other industries. The timber industry has thus progressed 
far beyond the stage of being merely a raw material for 
export, and others of Canada’s staple products have been 
following this lead. Barley has long been the foundation of 
brewing and distilling industries. In wheat, however, Canada 
has been the pioneer in a departure from tradition, and has 
made a successful attack on the conservatism of the breakfast- 
table. Wheat is now flaked, shredded, or puffed, and sold, 
ready cooked, in cardboard packets—wood-pulp again— 
which are printed so as to prolong their life into the toy- 
cupboard* Biscuits are another wheat product, and macaroni 
is no longer an Italian monopoly. 

The stock-raising West and the dairying East join in con¬ 
tributing the raw material for the tanneries and the shoe 
industry. Enterprise in this direction, too, has developed the 
manufacture of composite soles, amd rubber is imported for 
this purpose.- 

The varied mineral wealth of the country finds an outlet 
in agricultural implements, railway material, motor-cars, tools, 
and machinery, including electrical goods. 

As regards textiles, local demand rather than the supply of 
raw materials is the chief factor, for cotton goods are oon- 
siderably more important than woollen, in spite of the cotton 
having to be imported. Both groups are manufactured in all 
stages, spinning, weaving, and clothing. 

^ese varied industries of southern Ontario and (to a lesser 
extent) Quebec are for the most part scattered over various 
sites adjusted to the claims of power and transport, rather 
than afl concentrated in the few large cities, which tend to 
be commercial rather than exclusively industrial. 

Boutes. While the main line of communication in this 
region is the Lake Erie—^Lake Ontario—St Lawrence water¬ 
way (and the accompanying railways), r unnin g south-west to 
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north-east, a smaller, but still important, alternative is pro¬ 
vided by the River Ottawa. In its lower course this, like the 
St Lawrence, follows the edge of the Shield. Higher up, 
however, where the Shield extends farther south, the Ottawa 
has cut into it and opened up the main land-route to the West, 
via Sudbury, Fort William, and Winnipeg (map, p. Am. 40). 

The first part of this westward journey up the River Ottawa 
can be done by steamer until falls interrupt navigation. At 
this point arose the town of Ottawa (named after a tribe of 
Indians). Although farther progress westward has to be by 
railway or road, a canal runs southwards from Ottawa to 
Lake Ontario. This Rideau Canal is a contemporary of the 
New York State Barge Canal, being constructed before there 
was any alternative to water transport. Its intention, how¬ 
ever, was to provide military transport as a substitute for the 
St Lawrence, where it serves as an international boundary. 
Although the Ottawa River has been canalised and carries a 
heavy traffic, the Rideau is shallow (5 ft. compared with 
14 ft.) and its use correspondingly limited. 

Ottawa. As in the case of Minneapolis (p. Am. 37), the 
falls which obstruct navigation are a valuable source of power. 
Thus Ottawa (125,(X)0), below the edge of the forested Shield 
and with water-power and transport, has become the chief 
centre of the lumber industry, the finished products ranging 
from matches to houses, and including vast quantities of 
newsprint in particular. 

In addition to its commercial importance, the city has had 
political greatness thrust upon it. To avoid discriminating 
between the rival claims of Toronto, Montreal, and Quebec, 
Ottawa, although much less prominent as a city, was 
chosen to be the Dominion capital. Hence the parliamentary 
buildings and the offices of the various Government depart¬ 
ments are located there (c/. Washington, p. Am. 79, and 
Canberra, p. An. 36). 

Montreal. A hundred miles below Ottawa the two main 
routes from the interior converge at Montreal, which also 
happens to be the limit of ocean navigation. It is not sur¬ 
prising that the meeting-place of these three streams of 
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traffic, reinforced by that of the Hudson-Champlain gap from 
Xew York, should have become the largest city of the 
Dominion, with a population of over 1,100,000. The city is 
situated on an island, which in early days was an asset from 
the points of view of defence and easy bridging. 

Since wheat is the chief raw material handled by Montreal, 
flour mills are naturally the largest single industry, but other 



manufactures are numerous. As a banking and business 
centre it has no rival in Canada. The outgoing traffic has 
shown some decline, owing partly to world depression of the 
wheat market, and partly to the increasing competition of 
Vancouver as an outlet for the western prairies (p. Am. 100). 
In spite of the large exports of wheat, timber, dairy produce, 
and minerals, the imports of coal (much of it by rail), manu¬ 
factured goods, tropical products, and cotton amount to a 
still larger total. 

Quebec. Quebec (130,000) is 150 miles nearer the sea than 
Montreal. Built on a good defensive site on the north bank 
of the river, it command the chief approach to the Domimon. 
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From a commercial point of view it long held the advantage of 
being the head of ocean navigation for all except smaller ships. 
It is the eastern terminus of the northern transcontinental 
railway to Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Prince Rupert. 

Quebec, however, lacks the exceptional nodal position of 
Montreal. The narrows above the towm have been bridged, 
greatly increasing its importance as a railway centre, but the 
dredging of the river now permits all but the largest vessels 
to proceed tp Montreal. Nor can Quebec claim ascendancy 
in water-power supplies. Quebec, from its position, is an 
outpost rather than the centre of Canadian commerce. 
Hence it is not surprising that, during the present century, 
the population of Quebec has barely doubled, while that of 
Montreal has more than trebled. (See also p. Am. 115). 

LABRADOR 

If the southern edge of the Shield has been notched by 
rivers, the eastern rim has been fretted by sea and glaciers 
into a series of superb fjords. 

Labrador has an 800-mile coast-line, covering the same 
latitudes as from the Shetland Islands to the Thames. The 
harbours are promising, but the sea which fills them is frozen 
in winter and chilled in summer by the Labrador Current 
laden with icebergs from the north. The land is little more 
attractive than the sea. Though, thanks to the ‘warming’ 
influence of the sea, the winter temperatures are not so low 
as those farther inland, the cold winds from the interior stunt 
even the hardy spruce trees (the more sheltered south excepted). 
Nor are there summer compensations, for the on-shore winds 
blow over the cold waters of the Current. Summer, how¬ 
ever, does mean an opening of communications with the rest 
of the continent, since the sea is the country’s only link with 
civilisation. 

Labrador has plenty of water-power, and there is mineral 
wealth (especially iron) as elsewhere in the Shield. Trapping 
is carried on, and the development of a wood-pulp industry 
in the south is only a matter of time. At present, however, 
tLa coimtry’s only real value is as an extension of the fisheries 
of Newfoundland, to which it belongs. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

Newfoundland (accented on the first syllable), Britain’s oldest 
colony, is an island about a quarter as large again as ^land. 
It has,’ for its size, a very lengthy coast-line. Its climate is 
consequently essentiaUy maritime, b'lt depi^ by Ae 
Labrador Current. The closeness of the Gulf Stream on the 

south makes fog there prevalent. _^ 

The island Dominion belongs to the Appalachian system of 
mountains, but it has suffered so much from the 
the surface of the land closely resembles that of the Shidi 
Hence the interior is studded with lakes and is agnculturaUy 

’“ThT^rthem peninsula is virtuaUy untouched as yet, but 
a 3 ft. 6 in. railway through the 

the west, which is nearest the mainland, with St Jo^ s, the 
capital in the east. The timbeb wealth is considerable, alo^ 
with water-power for its exploitation, newspaper b^ the 
chief produS;. The first factory of this nature (at Gi^d 
F^) was due to Doily MaU enterprise, and another has smce 

^Xw^Stt^is^Jadually coming to light, “ort 

S*irrn?eli«2Urno^t:^^ 

ZZToZed wia. Bdl. 

of that name Copper in the east and lead and zmc m the 
^terii h^e a pr'o'mising future, though dehvery 

Sg to winter freezing of the ports is a drawback. 

fisheries of the north-east 

Even icefloes—at least those brought by the 
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background, the season’s slaughter yielding something like 
150,000 pelts. 

The coastal rivers of Labrador, Newfoundland, and the 
mainland south of the St Lawrence until well past the United 
States border, though too small and steep to be of any use 
for transport, are valuable as a source of SAiiMON. As the 
local market for Labrador and Newfoimdland salmon is 
negligible, progress in the industry had to wait for the develop¬ 
ment of refrigeration. Nowadays, however, trans-Atlantic 
salmon, having voyaged frozen, appear on the slabs of English 
fishmongers’ shops. 

The sinking of the ancient coastal plain beneath the sea 
formed the continental shelf. As the ice-sheet retreated after 
the last Ice Age had passed its maximum, the land, relieved 
of the weight of ice, gradually rose. This went on until the 
highest parts of the continental shelf were less than 50 ft. 
below the surface of the sea. These shallows are called the 
Grand Banks. 

Because fish feed on microscopic organisms brought by the 
cold waters firom the north, and because they prefer shallow 
water for breeding, the Grand Banks are one of the greatest 
fishin g-grounds in the world. 

Cod are ‘ground’ fish (as opposed to ‘surface’ fish such 
as herring), and are therefore approached with a line, from 
which hang at fathom intervals baited droppers, two feet in 
length. These lines, which may be over half a mile in length, 
are tended by pairs of fishermen in small rowing-boats, or 
‘dories,’ belonging to the parent schooners. Besides being 
plentiful, cod are easily preserved, either by salting or by 
sun-drjdng, and it was this that made them the first important 
export from the New World to the Old. Before steam trans¬ 
port, let alone refrigeration, food-supplies were much l^s 
varied than they are to-day. Hence the value of the easily 
transported cod, particularly to warmer lands such as southern 
Europe and the West Indies, where meat is less attractive as 
a diet than in colder countries. In many of these countries 
Roman Catholicism, with fast days from meat, further 
encourages the demand. A subsidiary product, which modem 
medical science has fostered, is that of cod-liver oil. 
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Since the Banks are outside the three-mile territorial limit, 
they are open to fishermen of all nations. The fisheries, how¬ 
ever, are not so cosmopolitan as this might sugg^t, smce 
without bases within reach it is impossible to maintain a fleet 
operating on the Banks. The coasts of Newfoundland, the 
maritime provinces of Canada, and the northern coastal 
United States are all within easy reach; all have an abundance 
of good harbours and have timber for building fishing vessels. 
Hence fishermen from all 
of these r^ons congregate 
on the Banks from May 
to November. In faet, a 
quarter of the population 
of Newfoundland are en¬ 
gaged in the catching and 
curing of fish. The head¬ 
quarters of the industry is 
St John’s (62,000), the 
only town of any size on 
the island. 

The French at one time 
held eastern Canada, but 
only two small islands 
south of Newfoundland 
remain to them to-day. 

Some fifty vessels, however, cross annually from 
western France and use these islands as their base. 

Not only is the fishing an uncertain and—judged by most 
standards—an unpleasant calling, but it is also hazardous and 
ill-rewarded. The sea there is stormy and the cold at times 
bitter. Fog may shut off the dories from their schooners, 
and these may be wrecked or, in extreme cases, blown across 
the Atlantic by storms. Icebergs and even liners may be a 
menace. Newfoundland fishing is mainly a family concern, 
and therefore lacks the capital to tide over lean years or make 
disaster temporary. Nor is there any alternative means of 
livelihood at home. Organisation is lacking, as may be 
gathered from the practice of chartering Scandinavian vessels 
to take the fish to markets. By contrast, Norwegian and 
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Icelandic enterprise in waters nearer home also affects the 
Newfoundland fishermen. Not only are their methods more 
efficient, but, when cod from both aides of the Atlantic meet 
in Mediterranean markets, the Newfoundland fish are at a 
disadvantage compared with the carefully graded and quality- 
guaranteed Scandinavian product. Competition and a decline 
in the Bank fisheries have cost the Newfoundlander dear 
enough; but this is not sdl. Brazil is normally a large consumer 
of salt cod, but a fall in the price of coffee (her principal export), 
through overproduction, reduced h^ purchasing power. Le^ 
cod being required there, it was deflected to other markets, 
which thus became oversupplied and the inevitable drop in 
price followed. 

Towards the United States coast the proportion of cod 
declines in favour of haddock, which are also ‘ground’ fish. 
Flounders become more important, and herring (a ‘surface’ 
fish) are caught in both areas. The combined catch of the 
United States ports, of which the principal is Boston, is only 
about half of that of the Canadian ports, Halifax and St John 
(not to be confused with St John’s); but the home market is 
enormous, and the methods employed the most up-to-date 
in the world. As with the Scandinavians, motor-ships are 
rapidly replacing steam, with a consequent economy in 
working costs. Very rapid and low-temperature freezing 
(using as much as 80*^ F. of frost) result in fish keeping their 
natural juiciness and flavour unimpaired to an extent pre¬ 
viously unattainable. Fish treated in this way can be 
stored in refrigerators almost indefinitely, thus obviating the 
waste usually inevitable in a fishmonger’s busmess. Such 
fifth can also be sold fresh at distances from the sea never 
before possible, while the removal of the waste parts before it 
is frozen effects a corresponding saving in transport. 

The HAUBtTT fisheries date from the invention of refrigera¬ 
tion, since the halibut can neither be dried nor salted. The 
vogue for halibut oil has increased the demand, and vessels 
from as far afield as Scotland fish for them in the Davis Strait 
to the west of Greenland. The iobster fisheries are also 
important, several hundred canneries having been established 
round the shores of Newfoundland down to those of New 
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England. Even more valuable are the oy.ster fi.'slicrics in 
the east coast bays from Boston to Cape Hattcras. Together 
these yield more than half the world’s sujjply. 


GREENLAND 

this vast ‘island’ is said to have been misnamed on purpose 
by its Norse discoverer in order to encourage settlers, though 
at one time it probably did justify its title rather more than 
it does to-day. Eight hundred miles wide and about twice 
as long, most of the land is covered with up to 8000 ft. 
of ice. 

Coastal settlement, howev'er, is possible in favoured spots, 
e.specially on the south and east. Fishing is the main natural 
resource of the people, but the strenuousness of life is indicated 
by the high proportion of widows among the poj)ulation. 
The Danish Government, to whom Greenland belongs, has 
on the one hand rigidly protected the 10,000 natives from 
contact (including trading) with the outside world, and on 
the other hand has done much for their education. Sheep- 
farming is being encouraged, and aluminium ore is mined in 
the south-west. Enough coal is mined (midway ui) the west 
coast) to supply the population’s needs. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES AND NEW ENGLAND 

1 ^Lawrence on reaching 

Ibe IT > 1 boundary between her and 

the United States. Apart from the gain to the province of 

Q e ec, IS gives Canada the maritime provinces of New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Nova Scotia, with the 
ice-free ports of Halifa.x (58,000) and St John (47,000). 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia enjoy another a.sset which 
IS lacking in the very much larger Ontario and Quebec 

port. The chief centre for coal mining is at Sydney (2;{ 000) 

map, p. Am. 61 ), where Newfoundland iron oVe i.s impo ^ 
to supply the steelworks. "oporttd 

tn Scotland’) it is natural 

to find New England, which is the name comnmnly gi^^.^To 
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the six north-eastern of the United States: Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut (pronounced as 
though the middle ‘c’ were not there), and Bhode Island. 
All these have some seacoast except Vermont (accent on 
second syllable), a name reminiscent (mont vert) of the Green 
Mountains which form its backbone and, indeed, the greater 
part of the State. 

The northern Appalachians are cut through from north to 
south by the highly important Hudson valley and, partially 
80 , by the parallel valley of the Connecticut River to the east. 
While the Hudson vaUey thus provides a thoroughfare of the 
first magnitude, the northern ranges of the Appalachians 
(including the Green Mountains) are an effective discourage¬ 
ment to east-west traffic. Hence New England’s outlook is 
mainly seawards and southwards. In the north the barrier 
is lower, but the international boundary makes a northward 
salient round northern Maine, cutting off New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia from direct access to southern Quebec. 

These coastal territories of Canada and northern United 
States consist of undulating country rising westwards, with 
innumerable small rivers flowing down to a highly indented 
coast-line. The rainfall is similar to that of Cornwall or South 
Wales, but rather heavier. The winter temperatures, how¬ 
ever, are very much lower. New York (in the latitude of 
Naples) receiving considerably more snow each year than 
London, while the Hudson is frozen over every winter to 
within a few miles above New York. 

Fanning. Wheat was grown in this area by the early 
settlers, but the stony nature of the soil (p. Am. 3), the undulat¬ 
ing relief, and the wetness of the climate made the work not 
only harder but the results more uncertain than in the prairie 
lan^. As the latter developed, this coastal region was able 
to turn to mixed farming to supply the needs of the rapidly 
growing cities within its borders. The development of Ihe 
motor-lorry further encouraged small farms in relatively in¬ 
accessible parts by making it possible for them to inarket 
perishable produce, especially milk. Hence hay is the 
principal farm crop throughout most of this r^ion. 
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Apart from these general tendencies, certain agricultural 
specialities have attained prominence. These include the 
APPLE orchards of western Nova Scotia, the potatoes of 
northern Maine, bilberries in the northern coastal plain of 
Maine (and also in Newfoundland), canned corn (z.e. maize) 
in southern Maine (p. A7n. 23), while half the world’s cranberry 
crop is harvested from the Cape Cod region of Massachusetts. 



Industries. If the agriculture of New England is varied 
and specialised, the industries are even more so. Although 
neither the international tariff boundary on the north nor the 
Appalachians on the west are insurmountable, they do tend to cut 
off New England from coal and other raw materials, or rather 
to increase the price of these commodities above that paid by 
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better placed competitors. As regards manufacturing assets, 
Xew England is therefore left with (i) plentiful, though rather 
small-scale, water-power from the numerous rivers; (ii) excel¬ 
lent ports for the import of raw materials and the export of the 
finished goods; (iii) a good supply of skilled labour; (iv) large 
markets near at hand. Xew England can not hope to com¬ 
pete with Pittsburgh in heavy goods. It is therefore in its 
interests both to manufacture things which are not too de¬ 
manding in raw material and to make the best use of its 
labour supply. In other words, its products will tend to be 
of relatively high specific value. 

Timber was one of the first assets to be developed. Thus, 
until steel ousted wood, the Boston shipbuilding yards were 
world-famous, the invention of schooner-rigged fishing vessels 
being followed by the clippers, whose mercantile supremacy 
lasted as long as ships remained dependent on wind. To-day the 
spruce trees stop their joumey at the pulp-mUls. The steady 
flow of people from the country to the towns, to which deserted 
farms bear witness, has produced the inevitable reaction, and 
in this the motor-car again plays its part . The town-dweli^, 
whose forebears created the towns, are now busy rediscovering 
the countrv in week-end and holiday forays into the hills. Thus 
even unfelled forests and hitherto useless land have ac<]^uired a 
new importance. The scenic attractions of these, combined 
with the camping facilities afforded by this country with its 
innumerable lakes and trout streams, have stimulated an 


extensive tourist trade. 

Among the first necessities of the earlt^ settlers were clothes. 
Wool was the most readily obtainable raw material, and ao 
the manufacture of woollen goods has gro^sm, until to-day the 
Bo^-ton wool market handles 60 per cent, of the wool consumed 
in \he United States. Boston (770,000), the largest port 
north of New York, is served by an exceUent railway 
A remnant of its early trade with the plantations of the West 
Indies is preserved in its cane-sugar refineries. 

A taste for Uterature and education is normally more g y 
developed in town than in rural districts. Hence it is no 
surprising that three of the best-known American umveisiti^. 
Harvard, Y^ale & Princeton, should ail be situated in (sou 
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New England, the longest settled part of the United States. 
The same tendency is shown in the importance of the printmg 
and publishing trades, especially in New York and Boston. 

Lynn (102,000), 10 miles north of Boston, also starting with 
local supplies and to meet local needs, has developed into a 
leading leather centre. Its boot & shoe manufactures, 
however, are meeting increasing competition from towns 
(p. Am. 37) better placed with regard to their supply of 

raw materials. i j • 

Another raw material of importance in New England is 
COTTON, imported by sea from the ports of the Cotton Belt. 
Once the secret of its manufacture was snatched from a 
reluctant Lancashire, the New England industry developed 
rapidly, mills springing up on water-power sites. The largest 
of these mills are located, appropriately enough, in Man¬ 
chester (80,000), the largest city of New Hampshire. Between 
this and Fall River (115,000) in the south is a whole series 
of towns in which textiles are the chief industries, cotton, 
woollen & silk goods, as well as dyeing and the manufacture 
of the necessary machinery, achieving varying degrees of 
importance in the different towns. 

The many towns situated in the lower Connecticut River 
vaUey are equally famous for another series of industries, those 
usually classified as hardware and employing for the most 
part the non-ferrous metals. Thus at Hartford (164,000), the 
limit of navigation, and elsewhere are manufactured the entire 
contents of an ironmonger’s shop (also clocks, bicycles & 
fire-arms), as well as more ambitious wares such as sewing- 
machines, electrical goods, typewriters, and aeroplanes. It is 
significant that, when the Rolls-Royce Company opened an 
American branch factory, the place selected was Springfield 
(150,000), mainly on account of the supply of skilled labour 
available there. 

As these New England factories grew in size, they soon 
passed the limit of the local water-power supplies, but the 
ports enabled coal to be readily imported to make good the 
difference. More recently water-power has again come to the 
front. A comprehensive electric grid makes it possible for 
the many moderate-sized sources of water-power each to 
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contribute its quota, while the industries benefit by a depend¬ 
able and elastic supply (p. Am. 31). The part play^ by 
water in the production of electricity should not, however, 
be exaggerated: taking the U.SA. as a whole, 60 per cent, 
of the electricity used is fuel-generated. 

THE BASIN OF THE HUDSON 
Lake Champlain, called after the explorer of the St 
Lawrence, into which it drains, does not properly belong to the 
Hudson basin. The watershed between, however, is low, and 
the gap is bridged by the Champlain Canal, making possible 
navigation for small steamers between Montreal and New 
York. Both the Champlain-Hudson and the Mohawk gaps 
are of vastly greater importance as rail than as water 
routes. 

The agriculture of this region is similar in type to that of 
New England, but with the still more concentrated custom of 
New York as its reward. The industries share this patronage, 
but their main asset is the existence of the exceptional trans¬ 
port facilities rather than in the abundance of the water-power 
available. Thus, such diverse goods as copper-ware, carpets, 
and gloves are all manufactured in this region. Schenectady 
(87,ODO) (pronounced as though the ‘ch' were ‘k’) is the head¬ 
quarters of the General Electric Co., and Troy (70,000) makes 
80 per cent, of the collars and shirts worn in the United States. 
Albany (130,000) is the chief distributing town for the area and 
has varied industries, including stoves, chemicals, textiles, and 
toys. 

New York. Hudson, who later perished in Hudson Bay 
when searching for the North-West Parage to the Pacific 
Ocean, discovered the Hudson River in 1609. It was not, 
however, until 1825 that the New York Barge Canal was 
complet^ and the value of the Hudson could be realised. 
The cost of freight from Buffalo to New York promptly fell 
from £20 to £1 a ton, and New York steadily grew from bemg 
merely one of several competing east-coast ports to the port 
of the rapidly growing Middle West. Not only did this canal 
give supremacy to New York, but it had the effect of by- 
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passing New England, which remained conservative and a 
Uttle aloof from the precocious growth that was taking place 
at the mouth of the Hudson. 

The mouth of the Hudson happened—through fate and the 
sinking of the land—to be exceptionally well adapted to take 
advantage of this prosperity which was being thrust upon it. 



The harbour is a natural one, capable of holding the largest 
vessels and sheltered by the western end of Long Island. The 
tidal range is less than 5 ft. The fact that the land is separated 
into islands, of which Manhattan is the most important, makes 
possible an unusual extent of quay space, over 100 miles of 
water-front having been developed. 

Another advantage, liable to be overlooked on account of its 
obviousness, is the latitude of New York. Although subject to 
waves of intense cold in winter and oppressive heat in summer, 
the city is not far enough south for the summer climate 
to be enervating, nor far enough north to experience serious 
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inconvenience from winter cold. It also faces Western Europe, 
with which most of the trade of the United States is conducted! 

The railways carried on what the Barge Canal had begun, 
until to-day only a fragment of the I^Iohawk-Hudson gap 
traffic is water-borne. Railways have also conquered many 
of the less deeply cut Appalachian passes and these, too, make 
their contribution to the growth of New York, 

Ports exercise a strong attraction, not only for transport 
companies and the dealers in the countless commodities passing 
through, but also for banks, insurance companies, and the 
agents of firms in other cities. Close on the heels of these come 
builders, clothiers, electricians, power companies, printers, 
food merchants, besides all those emploj^ed in water, police, 
and similar services. 

London, like New York, owes its prosperity in large measure 
to its shipping. In the case of London, the waterway (the 
Thames) is in the centre, and the stimidus of trade thrust the 
city farther and farther outwards. In New York, however, 
the city is in the centre and the waterway on both sides of it. 
Business thronged towards this narrow spot of land, and, 
having arrived there, it prospered and expanded. The rate 
of expansion may be gauged from the facts that in 1820 the 
population of New York was 120,000 and that of London 
1,600,000 ; by 1940 New York had 7,450^000 and I^ondon over 
8,000,000 (p. Am. 120), Expansion sidewa3's is limited by the 
water and by the resulting price of land, which has reached 
over £100 a square foot. The only alternative is upwards. 
Fortunately, Manhattan Island is made of solid rock and not, 
like the bed of London, of cla^" and gravel. Thus has arisen 
a new kind of architecture in steel and concrete, the skyscraper. 
The highest of these towers 1248 ft. above the street, with 86 
storeys, and was built in the remarkable time of six months. 

The skyscraper solves the problem of accommodation, but 
it raises with it fresh difficulties. The streets remain on the 
same scale as the buildings they originally separated, and are 
therefore much too narrow from the points of view of air, 
light, and, above all, traffic. In out-of-business hours Man¬ 
hattan repels almost as strongly as at other times it attracts. 
So the waterways have to be bridged over and tunnelled under 
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in order to make possible the city's daily traffic rhythm of some 
3,000,000 people, who surge into the city every morning and 
scatter to the suburbs every evening. 

One of the major occupations of New York is the complex 
task of keeping itself alive, warm, well, and entertained. 



(H ide IVorfd Photos) 


New York. Looking northwards over Manhattan Island, with 
sk^'scrapers and quays for ocean liners. The River Hudson is 
on the left and the western end of Long Island (with the suburb 
known as Brooklyn) on the right 


Another is all the work its gigantic transit trade involves, A 
third is the manufacturing group of activities witliin the city. 

In the heart of the city the chief manufacture is clothing of 
ah descriptions, from underclothing to furs, and especially 
high-class knit goods. Printing and publishing are also 
prominent, about 70 per cent, of the books in the United 
States being handled there. In the parts where land is less 
expensive, petroleum and cane-sugar refining are important. 
iMore sweets are made and more articles baked there than 
aiu^here else in the country. Cigars and cigarettes are also 
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Plain is a narrow zone where the drop is much more abrupt. 
This is called the Fall Line or, more accurately, the Fall 
Belt. 

This Fall Belt is important, not only as dividing the 
Piedmont from the Plain, but because it limits navigation on 
the rivers and also provides water-power. Hence it has come 
to be marked by a chain of towns, situated as far from the sea 
as river vessels can reach, and where water-power provided a 
starting-point for their industries. 

In the northern part of the Fall Belt much of the Coastal 
Plain has been ‘drowned/ Hence the rivers there, as in the 
case of the Hudson, are really arms of the sea and the Fall 
Belt, not merely the limi t of river navigation but for ocean 
navigation. Consequently, the two most northerly of the 
Fall Belt cities, Philadelphia and Baltimore, are the largest 
and most important. South of these (with the exception of 
Georgia) the capitals of all the coastal States as far as 
Alabama, and including Washington, the capital of the whole 
nation, are situated on the Fall Belt. 

Power Resources. The power provided by these Fall Belt 
sites, however, is very limited. Thus, while many industries 
owe to them their origin, their growth to modern dimensions 
is due to the second great contribution which the Appalachians 
make to the Coastal Plain, namely, coal. 

Although the Appalachian coalfield extends along almost 
the whole length of the range, mining is as yet profitable only 
in certain areas. The south-west of Penns^dvania contains 
the rich bituminous coalfield near Pittsburgh (p. A?n, 44). 
The opposite, or north-east, comer of the State has an equally 
important field of anthracite. 

Anthkacite has the advantage over bituminous coals in 
that it is practically smokeless and gives out more heat per 
ton of fuel. Its most important use is for central heating. 
This is much more widely used in America than in Western 
Europe, partly because of the severity of the winters, and 
partly because it enables a whole block of buildings to be 
heated from furnaces which ma}^ be a quarter of a mile or 
more distant. Not only does this effect a saving in fuel— 
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manufactured. WMe the west of Long Island (‘long ’ in this 
case being about 100 miles) takes some of the overflow of 
Manhattan, it also provides pleasure beaches and a vast crop 

of vegetables and fruit 
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APPALACHIANS 

The western slopes 
of the Appalachians 
contribute the Ohio 
and the Tennessee 
Rivers and the Pitts- 
buighandMid-Appala- 
phian coalfields to the 
prosperity of the Cen¬ 
tral Lowlands. The 
eastern slopes are no 
less important to the 
Coastal Plain, 

The Appalachians 
form a series of more 
or less paraUel ranges 
ninning, veryapproxi- 
mately^ from north to 
south. To the east 
of these, the Appala¬ 
chians below a thou¬ 
sand feet slope more 
gradually, forming 
what is known as the 
Piedmont ('foot of the 
mountain’), which 
averages, very roughly, 
100 miles in width. 
The last hundred miles 
to the sea is a still 
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western Pennsylvania), cigar- and linoleum-manufacturing. 
The repair and subsequently the manufacture of locomotives 
is a natural consequence of the railways which converge upon 
it. Power and skilled labour are probably the leading factors 
in the city’s hoisery and knit goods (in which it leads the 
States), besides lace, hats (7,000,000 a year), saws, radio 
apparatus, not to mention false teeth, of which it makes 
enough to provide every member of the city with a full new 
set annually. There are also the printing and pubhshing 
inevitable in every large business centre. 

The Piedmont, between the coalfields and the port, is also 
thronged with varied industries. These include what claim 
to be the largest linoleum, the largest umbrella, and the 
largest silk mills in the world, besides hosiery, carpets, rugs, 
leather goods, watches, and even ice-cream. The foothills 
add yet another to the list of those industries dependent on 
limestone for raw material, namely, cement. 

Baltimore. Baltimore (860,000) is at the head of a third inlet, 
which, however, is so long as to be, if anything, a disadvantage, 
especially as it is shallower than those which have made New 
York and Philadelphia. Not only is it farther from the sea, but 
it is also more distant from the coalfields. Hence its industries, 
though similar to those of Philadelphia, are on a smaller scale 
and have a more pronounced agricultural trend. Thus oil- 
and sugar-refining appear again, besides clothing, steel, and 
tin products, while its canning factories for vegetables are 
among the most important in the country. 

Washington. The next of the Fall Belt cities, Washington 
(660,000), forms a contrast, not only with those already 
mentioned, but with every other town in the United States. 
After the original States had successfully united in revolt 
against Great Britain, there was jealousy between them 
regarding the choice of a capital. On this account none of 
the existing State capitals was chosen, but an area of ‘ Federal 
Territory,’ called the District of Columbia, w^as created, 
which belongs to the United States as a whole and not to any 
one State in particular. In this area grew up the specially 
planned city of Washington. This had not only Fall Belt 
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and dirt—^but it does away witli the traffic congestion which 
would ensue if coal had to be taken to and ashes removed 
daily from a block of skyscrapers. 

Unfortunately, anthracite is much less widely distributed 
over the world than inferior coals. Also the seams in the 
north-eastern Pennsylvania region are not only down to 
2000 ft. below the surface, but are also much folded. This 
results in most of the work having to be done by men rather 
than machinery and at consequently higher cost. 

Industries. The centre of this mining is the town of 
Scranton (145,000), and throughout the south-west—^north¬ 
east valley in which it stands. Scranton sends to New York 
not only vast quantities of anthracite, but also supplies its 
clothing industry with buttons, for which it has a manufac¬ 
turing capacity of 3,000,000 a day. It also manufactures 
about a third of the country’s silk goods. Since the raw 
ailk has in any case to come &om Japan, added to which its 
relatively high specific value renders it a better traveller than 
other textiles, the location of its manufacture is determined 
more by power and skilled labour than by other considerations- 
There would not at first sight appear to be much connection 
between this industry and the steel and locomotive works 
which also occur in the vicinity. Their labour supply, how¬ 
ever, is complementary, the men working in the metal 
industries and the women in the textile mills. 

Philadelphia. If coal makes the fortune of the mining 
towns, it also makes a highly important contribution to the 
prosperity of other towns within easy reach. Thus Pennsyl¬ 
vania anthracite is not only of great importance to New 
York, but, in conjunction with the advantages of its Fall 
Relt site, has been the Tnaking of Philadelphia (1,930,000), to 
which city it is still more accessible. With an excellent port 
and railway connections, unlimited power available, and l^d 
cheaper than in New York, it is not surprising that at Phila¬ 
delphia industries have grown up perhaps more varied thm 
those of any other city in the States. The port facflities 
explain its importance in shipbuilding (naval and mCTcantile), 
oil- and sugar-refining (the oil coming by pipe-line from 
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auivatut-ages, but was central for tbe States at that time 
concern^ in the union, the western part of the continent 
being then undeveloped. Washington, D.C., most not be 
confused with the State of Washington in the north-west 
of the United States, nor with any of the other two dozen 
or so occurrences of the name throughout the States, all of 
which axe anxious to honour the memory of their first 
President. The city is concerned wholly with the govermnent 
of the country, and is therefore unusual in having no industries 
other than the Government printing works. Learned societies 
also tend to make it their headquarters. 


Farming. South of Washington, agricultiu-e becomes rela¬ 
tively more and industry relatively less important. In fact, 
the activities resemble those of the Central Liowlands in that 
large quantities of raw materials are produced, especially 
cotton, tobacco, and timber. 

The Appalachian hill country is too rough for »able fann¬ 
ing, so timber and orchards are the best use to which the land 
can be put. Apples are important, especially in the Shenan¬ 
doah Valley, where the manufacture of cider and vinegar 
from the waste fruit are subsidiary industries. 

While the Appalachians are a barrier, tbe largest of the 
vaUeys lying between the ranges is continuous enou^ to be 
an important highway from north to south. This Appalachian 
‘Great Valley’ is due to rivers wearing down the limestone m 
which it is composed much more quickly than the harder 
which forms the ranges of the valley sides. Part of Ae v^ey 
is occupied by the upper waters of the Tennessee. Furniture 
from the timbered slopes is naturally a leading mdustiy, but, 
in addition, marble—which is really a rare type of limestone— 


is quarried. 

Birmingham. At the southern extremity of the V^ey 
Birmingham (260,000), a town of great possibiKties Not ^y 
is limestone present, but vast supplies excellent ooki^ 
coal, while iron ore is equally plentiful. This, m fact, » one 
of the rare parts of the world where th^ th^ matenals 
occur together in quantity. The city is wit^ 
abundant water-power, and has also water transport 
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Mobile and the Gulf. Birmingham is at an advantage over the 
steel centres of the North, both as regards cheapness of labour 
and proximity to southern markets, where it is without a 
rival. It has already a large output of iron and steel, 
machinery, and cotton goods. 

As far as towns are concerned, the Coastal Plain, but for 
the ports, is practically empty. Even apart from the Plain 
no site offers such combined advantages as those which have 
contributed to the ascendancy of Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and there is a corresponding lack of outstanding cities. Coal 
is everywhere available at cheap rates, so that, although the 
Fall Belt sites play their part, they lack port facilities and 
are no longer dominant. 


The Southern Piedmont. Furniture- and TOBACCO-manu- 
facturing are both industries capable of being started on a 
small scale to meet local needs. Hence these have long been 
a feature of the Piedmont. Richmond (190,000) is an out¬ 
standing example of both, its wood-working plant being one 
of the largest in the United States. The remaining raw 
materi^, cotton, was more tardy in giving birth to industries, 
but kmt goods (especially hosiery) are of growing importance 
throughout the North 
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Carolina Piedmont. 

Compared with those 
of New England and 
the Hudson valley, 
these mills are close 
to the source of sup¬ 
ply of the raw ma¬ 
terial: coal is avail¬ 
able just as, if not 
more, cheaply. Be¬ 
sides these, the cost 
of living is less in the 

South than in the _ _ _ 

North bemuse the climate is warmer and the growing season 
^^er. In addition, the agricultural labour is coloured. 
Ihese factors tend to depress wages, and the hours of work 
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are frequently longer than in the North. Hence this industry 
is expanding at the expense of the much older-^hlisbed 
New England one, though the latter is still unrivalled for 
the better classes of goods. The specialisation in hosie^ 
has led to silk being used as well as cotton. More recently 
rayon, too, has been introduced, the yam bcmg manufactured 
locally from the cotton linters (p. Am. 26). 

In the south of the Piedmont there are extensive kaolm, at 
‘china clay,’ deposits. These are useful not only for 
ware, but for giving a smooth surface to pa^r, b^des mak^ 
plaster and distemper. The chief centre for tbm js Aug^ 
(60,000). Fruit-canning, particularly peaches (p. Am. /, 
is a farther specialty of this region. 


the coastal plain 

The Coastal Plain is not nearly so valuable, agriculti^y, 
as the Piedmont, since much of the soil is eithCT s^y ot 
swampy and even malarial. In the southern tow^ 

Florida^ the turpentine distilling industry (p. ^”-29) »» » 
means of utilising these poor sods, and m the 
growing is developing (p. Am. 29) The ^ 

Semical fertilisers has made it possible to t^e 
the mildness of the climate and grow vegetables, 
and melons on a large scale, both for canning and for the 

*^°^n^of^timore the trade of the ports is not so v^ed 
as that of the New England ports. The industnes m ^ 
hinterlands are self-supporting, both in 

excentedl and in power. Consequently, the fonctaon of ^ 
^rJfaiLinly to export the raw materials and manufactured 

ffoods of these coastal States. v -kt ^ iv /lAJi OQO) and 

® Hampton Roads, on which sW 

other ports, leads the world in tob^co 

enormous exports of coal 

coalfields (p. Am. 45), and about 

It is the chief anchorage for the Umted States wavy, 
SiSiwards the imrts are 

cotton. Tobacco in the north, however, gives way to 
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fruit, timber, turpentine, and phosphates among the outgoing 
cargoes of the south. The vegetables and more perishable 
fruit almost all reach their markets by railway (see also 
p. Am. 28). 

On the coast of southern Florida is Miami. The population 
of this remarkable town was 5000 in 1910, 30,000 in 1920, and 
110,000 in 1930, in spite of having been largely destroyed by 
a hurricane in 1926. Miami’s chief asset is its climate, which 
makes it possible to escape from the bitter northern winters 
into summer warmth without going overseas or even as far 
aheld as California. The railways, which play an important 
part in linking the regions of frost and sunshine, existed long 
before the public took such wholesale advantage of them. 
With the growing popularity and reliability of the motor-car, 
the population of the United States tended to become more 
nomadic and less rooted to their cities, so petrol, too, con¬ 
tributed to Miami’s sudden rise. It was, however, chiefly 
advertising and speculation which set these wheels in such 
rapid motion. 

Sotjth-Eastebn Coastal Summary 
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Disregarding indentations, only 600 miles of this coast-line 
are Canadian, compared with 3700 belonging to the United 
States and 2000 to Mexico. 

Unlike the east coast, there are no good natural through 
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routes into the interior. The mountain ranges are most 
formidable north of the United States-Canadian border, the 
lowest of the passes being over 3700 feet. South of this, the 
hieh land, though lower in altitude, greatly increases in 
width, and the desert nature of the country makes it fully 
as difficult a barrier. Apart from purely local footholds along 
the coast, lowland breaches in the barrier occur in only four 
rec^ions; (i) The Yukon basin in Alaska, (ii) The twin lower 
basins of the Fraser and Columbia RiTers. liii) The Great 
Valiev of California, (iv) The Gulf of California. 

Of'these, the Yukon and the Gulf of California are respec- 
tivelv too cold and too hot to attract much settlement. 31ost 
of the Canadian share of the lower Fraser-Columbia River 
area has been drowned, and is therefore of mercantile rather 
than agricultural significance. Hence the Lmted States 
almost a monopoly of the western areas capable of 
Supporting a dense population. The value of these 
by the climate, which is considerably milder than that of the 
east coast (p. -riw. 5). 

Coal. Obstructive as these Western Cordilleras are to 
both as a settler and as a traveller, they do offer subst^t^ 
compensation in the form of a variety of minerals and also 
water-power. Coal and even anthracite occur m l^e 
quantities in Alaskan territory and elsewhere as far south a= 
the State of Washington. The inaccessibility of these deposits 
rowever. has postponed the working of most of them until 
oil ^uppUes be|in to decline and the ^^ter-power reso,^ 
prove ffisufBcient. To-day the producing areas—aU 

Qualitv bituminous coal—are (i) on Vancouver Island oppoate 

to^ of Vancouver; (ii) on the border of British Columbia 
1 AlbSa 'om: » miAa. north of tho Umtod S,at« (not to 
be confused with the praine deposits of lignite, rn. ), 

(iii) United States mines between Seattle and Portian . 
tSi ^u-ed West and under Californian skies, ^oweje^ 
La Sk adjunct to civilisation and not the foundation of 

industry. 

roM If coal is the servant rather than the maker of the 
West, the same cannot be said of gold. In the long process 
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of upheaval of the land, bending, breaking, folding & slipping 
of the rock-masses occurred on a gigantic scale. L ndcr these 
stresses cracks or fissures formed in the rocks. Many of 
these became filled with molten rock from deeper down below 
the Earth’s 25 miles or so of crust. These solidified veins or 
lodes are usually worthless from the mineral point of view. 
Sometimes, how’ever, they contain silver, lead, zinc, or, more 
rarely still, gold. Even after the veins have been deposited 
change is far from being at an end. Not only does the slow 
motion of the rocks in many cases continue, but the process 
of weathering by wind & water, heat & frost, is unceasing. 
In time these agents of erosion may penetrate through rock 
(usually quartz) containing lodes of gold. 

The rivers or glaciers may then include gold nuggets in 
their load of silt, and these are swept down to lower-lying 
regions. As the gold is much Iieavier than the rest of the 
sediments, it does not travel so far, and thus tends to become 
concentrated within comparatively small areas. This alluvial 
gold becomes covered with more silt, and remains until dis¬ 
covered by a new river-course or by a fortunate i)rospeetor. 
Alluvial gold-mining can be carried out with no more compli¬ 
cated a piece of apparatus than a frying-pan. In this the 
lighter silt is washed away, and the gold, if any, remains at 
the bottom. 

In 1848 gold was discovered in a Californian mill-race, a 
few miles east of what subsequently became the town of 
Sacramento. By 1849 the first of the world’s gold ruslies was 
in fuD stampede. The nearest railway did not reach beyond 
St Louis, nearly 2000 miles away. There was no Panama 
Canal. But neither distance nor deserts deterred the gold- 
seekers. Those w'ho made the overland trail were called 
Forty-niners, perpetuated in the familiar 

‘In a cavern, in a canyon. 

Dwelt a miner, Forty-niner.* 

Not all those who started arrived, and fewer still found the 
object of their journey. Though a prospector might find 
£100 worth of gold in a day (and in rare ca.^^es ten times 
that amount), he might search for weeks without finding 
an^rThing at all. Enough were lucky, however, to carry 
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California at a bound into the first place among the world’s 
gold producers. 

Before the gold rush towns were iion«existent, the 
population of even San Francisco being less than 1000. 
Hence it is not surprising that those who set up as bakers, 
laimdiymen, ferrymen, etc., earned more than the prospectors. 
They had a monopoly of their trades, and there was nothing 
to limit prices except the paying capacity of their victims. 

When the imcertain life of the alluvial workings is at an 
end, gold- m i n i n g ceases to be a matter for the individual 
prospector. Promising banks can be attacked, if soft enough, 
by powerful Jets of water, a system known as hydraulic 
mining. River-beds can be worked with large dredgers 
(picture, p. As. 196). If neither of these means is practicable, 
solid quartz has to be quarried, crushed, and the gold exla^ted 
by means of chemicaJs. For such methods machinery, capital, • 
and consequently a company organisation are required, and 
gold-mining becomes an industry instead of an adventure. 

Exactly fifty years after the start of the first Cafifomian 
gold rush, gold was discovered in another tantalisingly in¬ 
accessible spot. A thousand miles ftom the sea and within 
Canadian territory the River Yukon is joined by a very minor 
tributary, the BLlondike. Towards this snow- and ice-bound 
desolation, cut oS from food-supplies for nine months in the 
year, headed the last of the world’s great gold rushes. The 
rewards of this hazard were as uncertain as those of the earlier 
one and the cost the same, except that privation was due to 
too little instead of to too much sun. 

In Canada, Klondike has long yielded first place to 
Porcupine (p. Am. 53), and British Columbia, where Canadian 
gold was first mined, continues to be a smaU producer. On 
United States territory, Alaska has grown in importance, and 
almost all the Rocky Moxmtain States have become contri¬ 
butors to the national total. California, however, still 
produces as much as the combined totals of any oth^ two 
States (diagram, p. Am. 54)* 

Silver, Lead, Zinc. Silver, lead, and zinc ores are frequently 
associated with one another. Mining for all three metals is 
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carried on extensively in the north-south valleys which are 
a feature of south-eastern British Columbia (p. Am. 53). 
One of these valleys is occupied by the upper waters of the 
Columbia River, and it is in this valley, just north of the 
border, that Trail (6000) is situated. There hydro-electricity 
supplies the power for one of the largest smelting plants in 
the world. 

Continuing this area due southwards, all the States forming 
the central part of the great plateau are also important 
producers of silver. Lead and especially zinc are much less 
important here than in the Ozark Plateau (pp. Am. 30 & 45). 

Copper. The remaining important mineral associated \^ith 
this mountain region is copper. This is mined as far north 
as southern Alaska. In British Columbia the most important 
mines are within reach of the coast. The plateau States, 
however, far surpass in output not only these but also the 
Lake Superior mines (p. Am. 46). Arizona, which is much 
the most important producer, advertises the fact in a novel 
way by having copper number-plates for aU cars registered 
within its borders. 

THE INTERIOR PLATEAUS OF THE WEST 

The rivers of the central part of the Plateau have not been 
powerful enough to carve an outlet for themselves. Such 
scanty water as they collect has therefore no escape except by 
evaporation, leaving behind such salts as they have dissolved 
in their journey from the hills. These salts have been 
accumulating, not only for centuries, but throughout epochs 
when the chmate was wetter than it is to-day. Hence there 
are vast deposits of salt which are relics of long-vanished lakes. 
A dimimshed remnant of one of these still exists in the Great 
Salt Lake, which is salter than the Dead Sea. Although its 
fluctuating area is larger than that of Denmark, it is shallow 
enough not to interrupt the progress of the South Pacific Rail- 
way, which crosses on a 20-mile line of trestles. Essential as 
salt is to human life, these salted Utah acres only emphasise 
the aridity of the central plateaus. While there are salt-works, 
the output is small compared with that of other States nearer 
their markets (p. Am. 34). 
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canyons exist which have not seen continuously running water 
since the last great Ice Age began to shrink northwards. The 
wind, however, has in some cases reduced the separating walls 



Grand Canyon, Arizona, cut into the plateau by the River 
Colorado. Note the horizontal strata with ledges of more 
resistant rock and the abruptness of the canyon walls 

to isolated rock buttresses, each capped wth a protecting 
layer of harder rock. This layer has retarded their dispersion 
among the sands of the surrounding plain, from which they 
project m fantastic shapes. Hardly less remarkable is the 
vivid colouring of the rocks. These include the brUliant red 
met with in the coastal cliffs of south-east Devon, which are of 
approximately the same age. Besides red, blue, purple, and 
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yellow, intermediate shades are found, earning for one r^ion the 
name of ‘The Painted Desert.’ In fact, the word ‘Colorado' 
(which is derived from the Spanish) means ‘coloured.* 

Plateau Parming. In this plateau country the few rivers 
lie too far below the surface to be of use for irrigation, and 
their canyons are a formidable obstacle to movement, both 
along them and across them. Hence scanty stock-raising is 
the only kind of fanning possible. Even then there are many 
areas where the sheep and cattle have to be sent by train 
to the hill pastures when their own have shrivelled under 
the heat of summer. From 7000 ft. upwards, however, the 
colder climate and heavier prempitaiion enable conifeious 
forests to make their appearance (diagram, p. Am, 90). 

Farther north the land is more broken, the rivers less deeply 
entrenched, and the summer climate slightly less scoxchi^. 
Consequently sheep- and cattle-farming are more prosperous 
and IKKIGATION less impossible. But irrigation is expensive 
and the areas so treated small. Distance to markets is another 
drawback, especially as the local demand is small, added to 
which there is strongly organised competition from CJalifomia 
to be met. Hence, although wheat is grown, intensive 
farming is the rule, firuit and vegetables, with alfalfa for 
fodder (p. Am, 179), being the principal crops. 

Settlement. The pioneers in this were a religious sect called 
Mormons, who trekked westwards to avoid persecution, and 
settled near the south of the Great Salt Lake. By skflfol 
irrigation they have made the one-time desert 3 ri€ld heavy 
crops, jnchi din g those mentioned and also sugar-beet (c/. 
pp. Am, 34 & 50). Hie followers of this new faith, however, 
were not left long in peace. Two years later Sait Lake 
City (as it afterwards became) served as Hie last outpost of 
civilisation for the Forty-niners on their journey in search of 
El Dorado. Few cities have succeeded in making so brave a 
show in such close contact with a desert. From this enter¬ 
prising agricultural start. Salt liAKR City (150,000) has 
developed into a route focus, and the area for which it is 
a coUecting and distributing centre, although poor, is lazge. 
In addition, the dimate is healthy, and hydro-electricity 
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supplies the motive-power for a variety of industries such as 
meat-packing, wood, leather, and minor metal goods. 

No other settlements in this plateau region are of any size. 
Farming and least of all stock-farming may feed^ but it 
does not support, large populations. Coal excepted, minerals 
acquire value only at a distance from their source; nor is 
the disfigurement of the land, inevitable to their production, 
attractive save to the few who have business there. Hence 
the population centres are small. Moreover, in many cases 
they are not only small but temporary, since mineral wealth 
—^unlike agriculture—is a wasting asset, and no mine lasts 
for ever. Sometimes a m inin g settlement may be deserted 
before the exhaustion of its ores, if overproduction or the 
discovery of richer ores in less distant places leads to a fall in 
the price of the metal and renders the mining unprofitable. 
Occasionally, however, the reverse happens. New processes 
are invented which make possible the working of poorer ores 
and even discarded waste-heaps. Or economic crises may 
force upwards the metal’s value in the markets of the world, 
as in the case of gold (p. Au. 26). In such cases men return 
to the abandoned mines, new machinery replaces the derelict 
remnants of the earlier enterprise, and production starts again. 

Fruit-farming. In the latitude of Salt Lake City the plateau 
is at its widest. Northwards it narrows, until, by the time 
the Canadian border is reached, the distance between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Coast Range is halved. There, in 
spite of the cooler climate and heavier rain- and snow-fall, 
irrigation is still necessary, because, although the higher 
slopes may receive sixty or more inches of rain annually, the 
bottoms of the narrow valleys may be so in the rain-shadow 
of the ranges to their west that their share of the precipitation 
may be only ten inches. The mountain streams, however, 
make irrigation easy. Hence the vallejrs, often occupied by 
glacial lakes, which drain southwards across the border into 
the Columbia River shelter some of the finest orchards in 
Canada. Apples are by far the most extensive product, but 
cherries, peaches, and apricots are grown as well. The 
growers, however, are at a disadvantage compared with those 
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on the other side of the continent, at least 2500 miles nearer 
the European market. 

Tourist Industry. Thus, between the ranges, man, whether 
Canadian or American, tries to extract a living both below 
ground and from the surface. In both mining and agriculture 
modern transport plays an essential pctrt. Railways and 
motor-cars, however, have created a new use for these exacting 
heights in bringing tourists to enjoy the desert wonders of the 
south or sport and camping in the north, where the Canadian 
Pacific Rjdlway Company has built the Banfr Springs Hotel 
(p. Am. 21). National parks have been set aside in both 
countries to preserve from commercial interference not only 
scenery and forest-land, but also wild animals. Of these the 
Yellowstone National Park, which adds geysers or hot springs 
to more commonplace attractions, is the largest and best 
known. A roadway up Pike’s Peak makes mountaineering 
possible on wheels (pp. Am. 8A-5), 

THE WEST COAST 

Where mountain ranges mn parallel to a coast-line good 
harbours are usually scarce, for there is an absence of weak 
spots for marine erosion to attack. Hence there is a marked 
shortage of good ports all along the west coast, from Central 
America as far as Portland. North of this, however, tiie 
sinking of the coast range (p. Am. 3) has allowed the sea to 
penetrate the land, and in these colder latitudes glaciers have 
played their part in coast erosion. Yet, although these 
northern coastal chains have yielded access to the sea, they 
ate so heavily reinforced by others behind them that the 
advantage gained is illusory, since a harbour without a 
hinterland can never become a port. 

Fisheries. As on the east coast, sealing was an ^ly 
industry off the Alaskan coast, where America and Asia so 
nearly meet. The sEAns on the west, however, are of a 
different species and yield fur instead of leather. Wher^ 
leather is a utility article, the demand for fur rests with 
fashion and is therefore undependable. Treaties between the 
countries within fishing reach of the sealing groimds have saved 
the fur-seals from the extinction which once threatened them. 
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Other fisheries made slow progress. The cod fisheries of 
Newfoundland had both European and growing local markets. 
The Pacific fisheries, on the other hand, were separated from 
their potential markets by the width of the continent and the 
height of the Western Cordilleras, a distance factor which 
destroyed not only the profits but the fish themselves. In 
any case the populous East was already amply supplied by 
the world’s greatest fishing grounds just beyond its gates. 
The solution of the problem was the same that built Chicago 
—canning (p. Am. 47). To-day something approaching 70 
per cent, of the North American Pacific catch of fish travels 
overland in tins. 

The most important of these Pacific fish are salmon, which 
are both sea and river fish. The young fish starts life in a 
mountain stream. Then, after from two to seven years at 
sea, it returns in late summer, usually to the same stream, to 
breed and die. On this return run the salmon are netted 
in enormous quantities, the commonest of the five species 
averaging about 5 lb. in weight, though individuals more than 
ten times as heavy are not rare. The industry has been 
skilfully mechanised, almost the whole process from catch to 
can being carried out by the ‘iron Chink,* an apparatus which 
is even more efficient and still cheaper than its Celestial pre¬ 
decessors. Even the resistance of the bones has been over¬ 
come by cooking the fish at a temperature high enough to 
make them edible. Thus, although the fishing period is short, 
canning sets no limit to the selling season. 

While man’s ingenuity has enabled him to become agri- 
culturaDy too productive, in the fisheries progress has released 
powers of destruction too formidable for its victims. Exces¬ 
sive catches have depleted the fishing grounds. In addition, 
irrigation dams and industrial pollution have cut off the 
salmon from many of their breeding grounds, especially the 
Columbia River. So to-day the southern fisheries have 
dwindled, and half the total catch comes from Alaska, though 
the industry is still important as far south as the north of 
the United States. Great Britain is the chief market for the 
canned product, but large quantities frozen and salted as 
well as canned find consumers within the continent. The 
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Pacific salmon fisheries of Xorth America remain the most 
valuable of any kind in the world, 

Haltbet have become the second most important fifth on 
the Pacific coast. Unlike most of the salmon, they do not 
have to go farther for their markets than the industriai east 
of the continent, and the jonmey is made in ice instead of in 
tins. Refrigeration plays an important part, not only in the 
transport, but in storing the fish for sale during the winter 
close season. The fish are caught by ground-lines, which, 
however, are usually operated direct from the vessels instead 
of from dories (c/. p. Am. 62). The chief fishing grounds lie 
ofi the mouth of the Columbia River northwards, but most of 
the fish are taken off the Canadian and Alaskan coasts. Prom 
these waters now comes half of the world’s catch of halibut, 
the Atlantic fisheries being no longer able to satisfy even 
local demand. 

The remaining important fisheries, apart from herrings, 
are in southern waters, from San Francisco as far as Central 
America. The fish from these warmer seas form a remarkable 
contrast in size, being the smallest and the largest varieties 
which are of table value. In spite of this difference, their com¬ 
bined presence is not a coincidence, for the ttnnt preys upon 
the shoals of pilchards or sardines. Their destination is the 
same—the Californian canneries. One species of tunny may 
weigh as much as SCO lb., or even more, and provides good, 
though expensive, sport in places as widely separated as 
California, Florida, and the Xorth Sea. 

Commercially, both the tunny and the sardine have long 
been of importance in the Mediterranean Sea. The Cali¬ 
fornian industry started as winter employment for the fruit 
and vegetable canneries, being further stimulated by the 
decline of the southern salmon fisheries. The largest sardine 
canning station is Monterey (4000), south of San Francisco 
(p. Am. 85). The tunny vessels operate chiefly off the coast 
of Mexico, bringing their catches to the Los Angeles and San 
Diego canneries. Fish oil, which is used in soap manufacture, 
and fish meal, for fertiliser and feeding poultry, are valuable 
by-products of these fisheries. 
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ALASKA 

The abrupt, right-angle change in the direction of the 
mountain ranges opens the way for the Yukon River, but the 
Bering Sea, into which it flows, is not ice-free throughout the 
year. The interior of the country is also shut olf from the 
south by mountains which include the highest peak in North 
America. Small gold rushes have brought tidal waves of 
population to three or four spots in the Yukon area, but in 
most cases these have receded, leaving little more than a 
name upon the map. 

The United States Government has done much to improve 
the transport situation by building roads and also two rail¬ 
ways, linking the interior with the Pacific coast. It is 
doubtful whether these costly undertakings can ever pay, but 
they have stimulated the production of gold, copper, furs, 
timber, coal, and oil, though the combined value of these is 
still much inferior to that of the fisheries. Regular air services 
have further assisted in reducing the former isolation of the 
country; in fact, dog teams, which used to be the universal 
means of land transport, are now of little more than local use. 

THE COLLnMBIA-FRASER LOWLANDS 

Vai^cottver (120,000) and Seattle (370,000) developed as 
terminal ports of trans-continental railw^ays which were 
completed within a year of each other. Thus the population 
of Seattle in 1880 (before the railway) was 3500, and in 1890 
(after its arrival) 43,000. While the railways go through 
the mountains, the Panama Canal (opened in 1914) provides 
a lengthy way round them; twenty years later aircraft 
were carrjung a steady stream of passengers over them. 
Thus trade between these cities and the more densely 
populated East of the continent—and even with Europe—is 
possible, provided the goods for sale are sufficiently attractive 
to compensate for the distances involved. Westwards, these 
ports are nearer Japan and China than are those situated 
farther south. These countries of the Far East have been 
growing in importance as markets, and trade with them was 
stimulated during the World War, when European markets 
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were virtually closed. Vancouver and Seattle are also 
favourably placed with regard to trade with Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Pacihc States of South America. 



The natural assets of the hinterlands of these two ports are 
TIMBER and FISH, the timber supplies being the finest on the 
continent. Both these commodities are of world-wide imxKjrt- 
ance, some of the timber traveUing as far as Great Britain, 
though Japan is much the largest customer. Raw silk is an 
important article of trade in the reverse direction. Seattle k 
the leading fish-market on the Pacific coast, though surpassed 
by some of those on the East. 

The growth of trade led to settlement. Land in the coastal 
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zone, with its milder, moister climate, is limited, especially 
on the Canadian side of the border. Hence farming is 
specialised and fruit the chief crop, berries being a specialty 
of the lowlands south of Seattle. 


The Columbia Plateau. From this comparatively depend¬ 
able coastal region settlers have adventured into the much 
more experimental area of the Columbia Plateau, which lies 
for the most part between the Columbia and the lower part 
of its tributary, the Snake (p. Atn. 84). This region dilTers 
from the other intramontane (‘between the mountains ) 
plateaus in several respects, (i) It is little more than 1000 ft. 
in altitude, (ii) The rainfall is a little better, being from 
10" to 20". (iii) The surface of the land is composed of a vast 
deposit of old volcanic lava, capped with wind-borne loess, 
(iv) The Columbia, having cut through the Cascade Mountains, 
provides a waterway to the sea. (v) The North Pacific- 
Railway, from Chicago and Minneapolis to Seattle, runs 
through the basin. 

With both fertile soils and good transport facilities available, 
the critical factor from the point of view of agriculture is 
clearly the climate. Temperature conditions limit the more 
sensitive fruits, such as apricots, to the more sheltered sitc‘s, 
but the real control is the rainfall. Before the coming of the 
railways cattle were the chief resource. Since then, the 
irrigable areas have been converted to fruit-farming, and the 
progress made in dry-farming has enabled the plough to 
conquer a large part of the former ranch-lands. 

In DRY-FARMING the ground is left fallow for one or even 
two years between crops in order to con.serve the scanty 
supplies of moisture and the fertility of the soil. This is most 
effective where the subsoil is sufficiently frozen in winter to 
prevent too much of the spring-melted snow from sinkincr 
through and being lost. With this system, twice or even 
three times as much ground as in wetter regions is required to 
produce equal amounts of grain. 

With the aid of dry-farming large quantities of whe\t are 
grown, spring’ in the north and ‘winter’ in the south of the 
basin, some of the gram finding a market as far afield as 
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England. The adTant^e of virgin-soil fertility, however, is 
not permanent, and the production of wheat seems to have 
pass^ its peak. The poorer and drier regions still support 
large numbers of beef cattle and sheep. Another flou rishing 
industry which can make use of poor soils and benefit by 
plentiful supplies of grain is poultry-raising. 

Where ibeigation is available, however, the dryness of the 
summers is an advantage, both from the point of view of 
ripening the fruit & giving it an attractive appearance. Mid 
in reducing the prevalence of pests. This, combined with 
careful grading and marketing—^the apples there are sold 
wrapped & in boxes instead of in barrels (which is the more 
oaxial practice in the East)—balance the drawbacks of distance. 
Hence very large quantities of apples are produced and also 
peaches, though the poorer travelling capacity of the latter 
limits their markets more narrowly. Thus Seattle has added 
wheat and fruit to its already important trade in timber and 
fish. Another, more recent, development on both sides of the 
border is that of bulbs and vegetable seed, three-quarters of 
the United States’ total ripening in this region. 

Vancouver. Vancouver (also p. Am. 97) was much slower 
than Seattle in developing wheat as an important export. In 
its case the wheat lay beyond and not between the port and 
the Rocky Mountains. The eastern route via the Great Lakes 
was well established, so that it took more than ten ye^ 
before the Panama Canal began to take effect. The Canadian 
wheat-field, however, has gradually been extending westwards, 
and the railway companies were persuaded to reduce the 
difference between the westward and eastward freight 
charges. As a result of this, combined with growing markets 
in JapMi and China and efficient port equipment, more thM 
two-thirds of Vancouver’s export trade is now wheat, m 
fact, its grain-storage capacity is nearly twice that of ^ 
west coast United States ports put together. The shipping 
tonnage using the port of Vancouver is now about the 
as for Montreal, but the difference in their hinterlands is 
brought out by the much smaller import trade of the forma-. 

The Timba Industry. As in New England, hydro-dectrio 
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power is an important asset, and the mountains which supply 
it are conquered in their turn as it draws the trains over the 
passes. It is cheap enough to be used universally on the 
farms, e.g, in prolonging daytime within the hen-houses. In 
the timber industry it drives some of the most intricate 
machinery of its type in the world. The logs travel to 
Portland (300,000) by water. There they are seized in a grip 
of steel and hurried along by rollers until they meet the saws, 
which they leave as planks. The quality of the timber 
explains the much higher proportion of board to pulp com¬ 
pared with the mills round the Laurentian Shield. 

The great demand for plywood (and to a lesser extent 
veneers), with its strength, lightness, and freedom from warp- 
ing, has given rise to another branch of the industry. Logs for 
this purpose are steamed for two to three days and then slowly 
rotated against the cutting edge, which moves gradually 
towards the centre. In this way very long rolls, from one- 
sixteenth to three-eighths of an inch in thickness, are obtained. 
Sheets of this are then glued together imder pressure, the grain 
of one piece being at right angles to that of the next. 


CALIFORNIA 

Some 600 miles south of Portland another gap opens in the 
Coast Range, where tbe ‘ Golden Gate ’ leads into the harbour of 
San Francisco. If such a harbour is unusual on this moimtain- 
bordered coast-line, its hinterland is equally exceptional, for 
the Golden Gate is the entrance not only to San Francisco, 
but to the Great VaUey of California (map, p. Am. 86). 

Lying between 40° and 35° N., i.e. in the latitudes of Phila¬ 
delphia and Cape Hatteras, this 50-mile-wide valley resembles 
a gigantic waUed garden. Sheltered by the Coast Range 
yet near enough to the Pacific Ocean to be protected from 
low wmter temperatures, it is shut off by the Sierra Nevada 
from the climatic extremes of the continental land-mass 
Screened from excessive cold in winter, the absence of summer 
ram r^ulte m cloudless skies, from which the sun shines 
aay alter day with monotonous regularity. The fioor of the 
valley is covered with silt swept down by the mountain 
streams. (See section, p. Am. 90.) 
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Once again water-supply is the limiting factor in agriculture. 
The rainfall in the north is 25', but this diminishes to about 
5' in the south, becoming not only le^ but more uncertain in 
its arriTal. Since most of the precipitation is in winter and 
increases with altitude, the Sierra Nevada store a large 
proportion of it in the form of snow, which spring releases 
into the mountain torrents. Fortunately the mountains are 
highest in the south, where the valley rainfall is scarcest. 
Irrigation is thus available at least until June, particu¬ 
larly in the northern part of the valley. If tree crops are to 
survive, let alone produce, during the latter half of summer, 
reservoir control of the water-supplies must be provided or 
the ripening value of the stm will be wasted. The climax 
(so far) to these irrigation schemes is the barring of the low^ 
Colorado River (85 miles before it leaves Nev 2 ula) by the 
Boulder Dam. This Dam holds back more water than any 
other in the world, two years’ flow of the Colorado River or 
‘enough water to supply every human being on the earth with 
50(M) gallons.’ The reservoir made by the canyon walls is 
over ICO miles in length and up to 585 ft. in depth. 

The gold rush of 1849 had further-reaching results than 
the discovery of gold. It was a dramatic advertisement for 
a country which had hitherto attracted but a limited number 
of wheat farmers and ranchers. Many of the gold-seekers 
became settlers, and the climate, which is an asset as 
permanent as the gold is temporary, began to assert its 
supremacy. California’s ‘place in the sun’ did not, however, 
come into bearing until the railway cut the desert barrier 
some fifteen years before it reached Seattle. Before this 
happened, markets were too distant and local ones too limited 
for large-scale agriculture to be worth while. 

The Fruit Industry. Once the railway had brought the 
eastern United States more than 2000 miles nearer as far as 
transport costs were concerned, and refrigeration had warded 
off the destructive effects of the continental summer journey, 
agriculture could expand. Distance, however, though mu(± 
reduced, remained a potent factor, for California was stiB 
farther from its markets than the other agricultural r^ons 
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of the continent. To compete with rival areas it was therefore 
necessary either to grow something which they were unable 
to grow, or else to make the quaHty of Californian products 
superior to all others. Thus it happens that about a quarter 
of the cultivated land of California grows ibrnit, for which 
it has climatic advantages probably unequalled in the 



California. Climatic certainty taken advantage of in convlrting^ 
plums into prunes ® 


world Vines account for nearly a third of the fruit acreage 
but the orange crop is the most valuable, amounting to no 
less than £9,000,000 annually. Next in value come lemons, 
rai^ (for which the greater part of the vines are grown) 
walnufr, and p^es (dried plums). Besides these, vast 
quanbties of apricots, peaches, apples, pears, almonds, grape- 
frmt, and Cherny are grown as weU as very large amounts 
of vegetables and flowers. The sun is thus useful not only 

ahl^T?®’ ^ perish 

^eth^t important is the alterative 

m^od of preservmg frmt, namely, canning 

The processes of canning and packing and of selling in 
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distant markets would involve too heavy an overhead charge 
for individual farmers. Hence central canneries and the 
Californian Fruit Growers’ Association have developed. 
Besides reducing marketing costs, this system has the great 
advantage of being able to standardise and guarantee the 
quality of the fruit and to advertise it effectively. How 
efficiently the latter is carried out can be judged by the 
reader's familiarity with such trade-names as ^Sunkist’ 
oranges, ‘Sunmaid’ raisins, and ‘Yellow Cling’ peaches. 

A valley, although providing shelter, has, however, one 
disadvantage from the fruit-grower’s point of view. On clear, 
still nights heat radiates away rapidly from the valley sides. 
The air in contact with these is chilled and, being heavier 
than the warmer air, sinks and forms a cold layer in the valley 
bottom, a phenomenon known as ‘temperature inversion.’ 
Under the clear skies of California the valley bottoms are thus 
not the safest site for fruit sensitive to damage by frost. 
Xot content with adding fertiliser to the soil and eliminat¬ 
ing water imcertainties by irrigation, man is now reducing 
the frost hazard by stove-heating the orchards when frmt 
threatens. This form of crop insurance is cheaper than it 
would be anywhere else on account of the proximity of 
petroleum fuel. There is also a marked tendency to avoid 
variation in the quality of dried fruit by substituting artificial 
evaporation for sun-dr\-ing. Economy has been effected in 
the citrus trade by utihsing the waste inferior fruit for fruit 
drinks, flavouring ices, and even cattle food. 

South of the Great Valley the mountains swing almost 
parallel with the lines of latitude before they cross the Mexican 
border and start to form the long peninsula of Lower Cali¬ 
fornia. There, between the angle made by these two mountain 
trends and the sea, lies a second, but much smaller, Californian 
oasis, crowded with orchards. 

Petroleum. Fruit and the railways had started Los Angeles 
on its way to prosperity when destiny in the form of mineral 
wealth gripped it with a suddenness and fury that recalled 
the debut of the Great Valley. But the mineral wealth this 
time (1892) was not gold but oil. Petroleum welk were sunk 
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not only within the rapidly expanding city boundaries, but 
even into the sea itself. To-day Los Angeles is still the greatest 
producing field in the world, and its coastal position has 
brought it an enormous export trade. This has been greatly 
stimulated by the Panama Canal on the one hand, and by the 



(Oil Supply Co.) 

Oil-field in South California. Note the poorness of the vegetation 
in this arid region 


astonishing progress of the motor-car, aeroplane, and Diesel 
engine during the last thirty years (p. Am, 31). 

Oil is the chief fuel throughout the Pacific Coast, but 
locally the natitkal gas associated with it is even more 
important, though incredible quantities were allowed to 
escape into the air before its value was fully realised. Since 
gold is virtually imperishable, the unpleasant effects of ‘gold 
fever’ are both immediate and limited. Petroleum and, 
above all, natural gas, however, vanish irretrievably into the 
atmosphere, sometimes—though not always—after performing 
a brief service for man as they change their form. Hence 
‘oil fever,’ with its relentless competition and disregard of 
the future, can and has caused far-reaching havoc. It is 
impossible to do more than guess at the reserves still buried 
underground, and most of those who have been bold enough 
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to publish estimates have had to enlarge them more than 
once. It seems probable, however, that CaUfomia is approa«di. 
ing at ever-increasing speed the time when more ^^lenm 
and natural gas will have been extracted than remain. 


Tourists The climate’s contribution to the prosperity of 

California does not stop at ripening wheat, vegetables. 

WMe money pours 

POPULATION IN STATE OF 



into California 
from far and wide 
in exchange for her 


i&SO 


j vegetable and min- 
er^prodncts,thou¬ 
sands bring their 
savings to spend 
their retirement in 
perpetual summer. 
Still larger num¬ 
bers make a tem¬ 
porary ^cape from 
less attractive sur¬ 
roundings to holi¬ 
day in this ex¬ 
ceptional region. 


Hollywood. The film industry has also taken advantage of 
this climatic stability and has grown to be one of the major 
products of the State. In addition to a clmate whw* b 
photographically faultless, Nature has provided scenery wl^ 
ranges from mountain forests through deserts to 
beaches, and even a snow blizzard can be simulated by Cab- 
fomian corn-flakes. This industry is an outstanding 
of a product which depends for its value on workma^p 
labour rather than on the cost of its raw maten^. Trans]^^ 
is thus of minor importance, and since its needs so v 
and urgent, concentration is essential. Hence HoUywi^, 
subu^of Los Angeles, rose to undisputed “ 

STworld. The Introduction of sound, however. ^- 
the market for English-speaking films and threatene. 
Hollywood’s monopoly. 
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San Francisco. The cooling effect of the water off the 
Californian coast (p. Am. 5) prevents the summer tempera¬ 
tures there from being uncomfortably hot, so that residentially 
the coast is at an advantage compared with the interior. As 
in Australia, there is a marked tendency for the population to 
be concentrated in a few coastal sites rather than in the more 
evenly distributed patterns common to the older countries. 
In the latter the to\vns have matured from an agricultural 
background; in the former they have sprung into being as 
foci of commerce. In California this tendency is so marked 
that San Francisco and Los Angeles alone account for more 
than 60 per cent, of the population of the State. 

San Francisco (with Oakland, 920,000) is not only a magni¬ 
ficent natural port with an extremely rich hinterland, but 
is without rivals. Also the Sierra Nevada add to the diffi¬ 
culties of the overland routes, while the Panama Canal has 
enormously increased the value of the sea outlet. Hence, in 
spite of the perishable nature of much of Californian produce, 
San Francisco handles not only the westward trans-Pacific 
trade, but a large proportion of the east-bound freight as 
well. The activities of the city are a concentration of those 
of the Great Valley, collecting, canning, and exporting fruit 
and vegetables. Timber (p. Am. 15) is less important than 
farther north. The outward flow of agricultural products 
and also minerals is responsible for a stream of manufactured 
goods from the East. San Francisco itself manufactures 
fertiliser, agricultural & mining machinery, and motors, 
besides re finin g the petroleum required to drive these. Large 
imports of cane-sugar from the Hawaian and Philippine 
Islands are responsible for the sugar-refining industry. It is, 
however, a commercial rather than an industrial city, partly 
because the Panama Canal, which helps the raw exports of 
the West, is also a highway for the manufactured exports 
of the East. 

Los Angeles. Los Angeles (1,500,000) was not on the sea, 
nor was a good natural harbour available. The annual 
rainfall varies from 5' to 25". Swept along on the wave of 
oil prosperity and with a highly affluent hinterland of orchards. 
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these problems 'w^ere solved with the same foroefulness dis¬ 
played by the builders of Kew York. A 225-inile aqueduct 
(costing £5,000,000) into the mountains solved the fresh wat^ 
problem. Then the rapidly expanding city advanced to the 
coast and built a vast artificial harbour, partly for naval use. 
In addition to motion pictures (p. Am, 106) and canneries, 
including (p. Am, 96) & subsidiary industries, the start¬ 
ling growth of trade has led to the establishment of industries 
such as cotton, silk, rubber, and steel manufactures based on 
imported raw materials. Prominent among these is that of 
aircraft bom of the Second World W^ar. 

While San Francisco and Los Angeles are mutual rivals in 
prosperity, they share the terrifying defect of liability to 
earthquakes, the former city being almost wholly wrecked by 
one in 1906. 

GXJLF OF CALIFORNIA 

The remaining Pacific inlet, the Gulf of California, has 
handicaps, natural and political, which limit development. 
The mountainous peninsula is an arid wilderness of ancient 
rock. Only the extreme south receives enough water to 
replenish the springs sufficiently to permit oasis cultivation 
of dates and Mediterranean fruits. Apart from a little copper 
and less gold, the only product of any value is the pearl 
fisheries of the Gulf itself. 

The northern extremity, after the QolorsAo leaves ih 
canyons and before it enters the GuK, has agncultural possi¬ 
bilities. Reservoir irrigation on a large scale is now availabb 
through the Roosevelt and Boulder Dams, and subtropica 
crops such as the date are grown. The Mexican border, how 
ever, cuts this area off from direct access to the sea. 
it is a desert subsidiary of the Los Angeles region. 

the original population of NORTH AMERICA 
It is probable that people from Asia had crossed the nai^oi 
Bering Strait, which separates it from North America, 
before the first colonising crossing of the Atlantic. Ifl 
Bering Strait route with its cold and fog was not, 
much better alternative to the vast distances of the Pacih( 
Hence the migration route did not develop into a trade rout 
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and when Columbus landed on American soil the continent 
was very scantily populated. The natives were for the most 
part hunters, and, as they had to follow their prey not only 
in the chase but to where they happened to be most plentiful, 
they were with few exceptions nomads. 

The Eskimos. In the extreme north, along the borders 
of the Arctic seas, from Alaska to Labrador and Greenland, 
live scattered tribes of Eskimos, numbering probably some 
30,000 all told. These people are dependent on the seal in 
winter and spring, and on the caribou (or North American 
reindeer) in summer. Hence, although accustomed to use 
sledges i:awn by dogs, they seldom move far from the coast. 
In winter both skill and great patience are necessary, the 
Eskimo waiting by a blow-hole in the ice for a visit from 
the seal, which he then dispatches with a harpoon. The seal 
provides oil-fuel as well as meat and leather. In summer, 
the Eskimos endeavour to divert the caribou into water, 
where they can be pursued by canoe. In addition to meat, 
the caribou provide material for clothing and for weapons, 
while the walrus & seal provide the covering for their skin 
canoes (or ‘kayaks’). 

The summer dwellings, in which the Eskimos remaiu as 
late as possible, consist of readily portable reindeer-hide 
tents. In winter more substantial protection from the weather 
is necessary, and the people move into semi-permanent dwell¬ 
ings with walls of stone or sods. The roof problem is solved 
by a whalebone frame, which supports a double covering of 
sealskins, packed between with moss. Temporary domed 
houses, or ‘igloos,’ are sometimes constructed of ice-blocks 
cut with bone knives. In the more luxurious types an inner 
tent of hide is suspended within the igloo, and a window made 
of gut-skin may be provided. Although the gramophone is now 
not unknown in Eskimo dwellings and the introduction of the 
rifle has simplifled the chase, the Eskimo is still perilously 
dependent on Nature. They remain, therefore, a people 
clinging precariously to existence amid the northern snow- and 
ice-flelds, which relax their grip for but a few weeks in summer. 

The Plains Indians. To the south of the tundra lie the 
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forests. Bnt forests are both an add and an obstacle to, 
rather than the home of, amy ciTiIisation, and the first action 
of anyone wishing to make his invatsaon permMient is to destroy 
them. Hence the second group of native Americans existed 
still farther south in the great phuns w'hich formed the 
western, nnwooded half of the Central I^owlands. 

The men of the great plains were also hunters, but of 
the bison (or American buffalo) instead of the caribou. Xike 
those of the Eskimo, their houses were skin tents or wigwams, 
but their use was not limited to the summer months. The 
less complete contrast between summer and winter allowed 
the latter to be a season of reduced activity rather than, a 
complete change in the mode of life. The bison migrated 
annually in large herds, and it required considerable skill to 
deflect these over a suitable cliff or into a ‘pound’ or enclosure. 
The meat-supply, as with the Eskim o, thus alternated between 
dearth and glut. In order to distribute the supply more 
evenly, and particularly through the more barren 
months, the meat was preserved as ‘pemmcan. 
made by drying strips of meat in the sun ; the meat is then 
partially roasted, after which it is pounded mto mmce mid 

mixed with fat. , , ^ 

The radius and effectiveness of the hunters was ^a y 

increased when they became possessed of 

escaped from the Spanish invaders, these animals hav^fa^ 
prevKily unknown in the New World. Apart from tobw 
agriculture was not usually practised except by a fw tnbes 
IMng frugally on m 2 dze in oases in the western dese^. 

acquisition of horses increased the 
the white invasion for the time being. The advance of the 
raSw" ys inte the prairiea. however, led not only te the com 
I^hlSon of white settlement, bnt to the extei^tion rf 
the bison on which the Indian system 

based. Finally, military operations reduc^ ?l^^taken 
the status of wards of the white Government which h^ 
a„i. tod,. •Re.ervatioj.,- » 
tories have been allotted, both in Canada an^ 

from nomadic tribal independence to life m a Govemmen 
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the negro problem 

settlement has made steady progress. As the gap between 
the educated Indian of to-day and his savage ancestors has 
widened, so that between the Indian and the white man has 
narrowed to such an extent that the vice-presidency of the 
United States has been held by one of Indian descent. 

THE NEGRO PROBLEM 

In the tropics, where the energy of Nature is greatest, that 
of man is unfortunately at a minimum. The sun and moisture, 
which stimulate vegetation, enervate man. 

This, perhaps, would not matter very much were it not that 
certain crops, such as cotton, sugar-cane, and coffee, will not 
grow in colder latitudes. The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that weeds and pests show the same vitality as 
more useful forms of life. Nor does machinery (except 
recently in the harvesting of sugar-cane) do much to solve it. 

Hence the key to the exploitation of these regions lies in 
obtaining a supply of labour which is capable of sufficient 
activity to master the exuberance of tropical growth. 

As far as the West Indies were concerned, the natives were 
both few and feeble. On the continent the Indians were also 
relatively scarce but of excellent physique, which, unfor¬ 
tunately, they were strongly disinclined to place at the service 
of the white men. Nor did money appeal as an alternative to 
freedom. 

The problem was solved by bringing slaves over from the 
Guinea Coast of West Africa. The natives of West Africa 
were not only fairly numerous, but strong and accustomed to 
working under a tropical sun. Moreover, slavery was prac¬ 
tised by the tribes themselves, so the chiefs found an offer 
of coloured cloth, mirrors, knives, beads, and rum in ex¬ 
change for human beings difficult to resist. In addition, large 
numbers were obtained without even this formality of barter. 
Thus black was added to the racial colour scheme of North 
America. 

By the time the first third of the nineteenth century had 
passed away, the public conscience of Great Britain had put 
an end to slavery as far as British territory was concerned. 
The planters of the West Indies were therefore forced to pay 
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for work wliich their American rivals obtained free. The 
West Indies have never ftihy recovered from this handicap. 
In Great Britain the contending parties were the British public 
at home and a small body of financially interested planters 
4000 miles away. 

In the United States the two factions were not only numeri¬ 
cally more equal, but their territories interlocked without a 
separating boundary line, and, lastly, not merely money but 
caste, or the whole status of the white man, was involved. 
In the North coloured labour did not exist, and white men 
could and did work. The North therefore experienced little 
hardship in supporting the view that slavery was immoral 
and should be abolished. The South, however, held that, if 
slavery were abolished, not only would their crops and liveli¬ 
hood be endangered, but the negro Trould cease to be some¬ 
thing altogether inferior to the whites. White prestige would 
sufier, and in addition the negro would rise to become a com¬ 
petitor in the white labour market, and the whole position of 
the white man in the Southern States would be threatened. 

In the United States the opposition was thus much more 
formidable and nearer home than in the British case. It is 
therefore not surprising that the conflict took longer to come 
to a head: that the friction went beyond words to war: and 
that it took four years ILS61-65) to settle. 

The States south of the Ohio, which negro melodies have 
made familiar— llr old Kentucky home,' 'Marching through 
Georgia,’ 'Way down in Tennessee,’ and so on—lost, and the 
negroes obtained their freedom. 

TKev soon discovered that it is one thing to have your 
freedom and quite another to know what to do with it. As 
slaves thev received food and housing free, and were therefore 
to some extent sheltered from the stress of economic pressure. 
As free men they were at liberty to choose their masters, but 
they became part of that e\ ers day world which is struggling 
for'money as the only weapon to stave ofl the economic forces 
of hunger and exposure which must otherwise destroy them. 
They owned no land and had therefore to work or starve, nor 
were their wages suggestive of equality with the white man. 

Political freedom carries with it the privilege of paying taxes. 
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and also the right to a vote on their expenditure. The 
Southern States, however, are afraid of the negro securing too 
much voting power. The law is therefore disregarded to such 
an extent that the negro is still waiting for the vote promised 
him over eighty years ago. Nor, in many cases, does he get his 
share of the expenditure on roads, education, sanitation, etc. 
The North disapproves, but is not prepared to figlit the matter 
out a second time. 

Economic and political barriers are bad enough, but there 
is a social one as well. This was understandable with slaves, 
but with ‘free’ men it rankles as an injustice. Thus black 
men may not enter ‘white’ houses by the front door; may not 
sit in the same part of a theatre as whites; may not eat in 
the same restaurants, enter the same churches, drink at the 
same fountains, bathe from the same beaches, ride in the 
same part of trains and tramcars, nor send to the same 
laundry. Above all, black may not marry white. Wealth 
and education make no difference to the fatal distinction 
that the skin of the negro happens to be black. 

In spite of these severe disabilities, the negro, however, is 
making progress. He has now his own universities, which 
make it possible for him to enter the various professions, 
always provided that his clients are of the same colour as 
himself. War-time labour shortage encouraged negroes north¬ 
wards, where, to their surprise, they were paid the same wages 
as white men for doing the same job. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT 

The first white settlement consisted of scattered footholds 
on the coast of Greenland, made by Norsemen as early as the 
twelfth century. Whether they reached the mainland or not 
IS one of the debatable events in the history of exploration. 
Permanent white influence, how^ever, did not begin until 
another five hundred years had elapsed, and in this the Spanish 
French, and British played the leading roles. 


The Sp^ards. The Spaniards followed the southerly route 
ot Columbus and approached the continent mainly from the 
western shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Their procedure was 
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that of a military crusade, concerned with the collecting 
of gold & silver and the spreading of Christianity, equally 
forcible methods being applied in both cases. Although rich 
in precious metals (and copper), the Indians were ignorant of 
the use of iron and draught animals, and, more remarkable 
still, the wheel had not been invented. With the intro¬ 
duction of these and of Mediterranean firuits, the Spanish gains 
were perhaps not so one-sided as they might otherwise appear. 
The Spanish priests worked northwards into what later became 
the United States, and their trail is permanently blazed in a 
series of names of unmistakable Spanish origin, e.g. Vera Cruz, 
Guadalajara, Sierra Madie, San Diego, Los Angeles, Sierra 
Nevada, and San Francisco. 

A dwindling minority of pure-blooded Spaniards or creoles 
stiU exists in the cooler parts of Mexico. Intermarrying with 
the natives, however, has resulted in meztisos, or people of 
mixed blood. This group is increasing both m number 
(now forming about 4o per cent, of the population) and in 
political and social importance. Thus in Mexico the fusing of 
the races, together with the subtropical nature of the climate, 
has produced a civihsation inferior to that north of the border 
where racial mixt ure has been negligible. 


The French. Following, in contrast to the Spanish, the 
northern route, the French made the St Lawrence their base, 
both for settlement and exploration. In this area also 
missionaries played an enterprising part in opening up of new 
territories. The commercial incentive was not gold, but furs 
and, to a minor extent, copper. The French explorers 
adventured inland from the St Lawrence, and in a senes of 
journeys discovered the Great Lakes and were the fi^to 
travel down the Mississippi. They also worked inland 
the delta of the latter river. In their ease, too, names ^ 
witness to the exploits of the French pioneers, e.g. Montr«a 
(Mont Royal), Lake Champlain, Detroit, Sault Stc :^rM, m 
N ew Orleans, while the imperial auspices under which they 
worked are perpetuated in St Louis, LouisviUe, and Lomsiaiia. 

French Canadians. Although the political control of the 
mainland has now passed into other hands. French influence. 
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above aU in Eastern Canada, is far from waning. The French 
Canadian is deeply attached to the land, as are the peasantry 
of France. He is almost equally attached to his Church, which 
is partly responsible for the Roman Catholic population of 
Canada far outnumbering that of the United Kingdom. A 
farming rather than a commercial outlook, an important 
difference in religion, a geographical concentration in the 
province of Quebec (where some 80 per cent, of the population 
are French Canadians), and, lastly, a higher birth-rate than 
the English-speaking Canadians, have resulted in the French 
Canadians retaining their individuality and their language as 
a separate group within the Dominion. Actually, one out of 
every four Canadians uses French as his mother-tongue. It 
must not be thought, however, that these differences are 
suggestive of divided allegiance: on the contrary, language is 
the sole link between the French Canadian and France, and 
he yields to no one in his loyalty to Canada. 

The British. The British penetration of the continent was 
in two regions. These were a coastal zone of relatively 
intensive settlement between the Appalachians and the 
Atlantic, and an area of extensive exploration based on the 
Hudson Bay and stretching to the Pacific and Arctic coasts. 
Among the earlier settlers were the Pilgrim Fathers (1620), 
whose Puritan outlook harmonised with the labour of earning 
a farming livelihood in New England. Their traits are still 
recognisable in a conservatism which makes the people 
of New England and Virginia perhaps the most English 
Americans to-day. Familiar-sounding place-names, in which 
ports predominate, provided a still more lasting link with the 
past. Thus Bath, Bridgewater, Chester, Dover, Manchester, 
Newcastle, and Plymouth each occur at least twenty times on 
the map of the United States, while Bristol, Dublin, Salisbury, 
Southampton, Waterford, and York are all represented at least 
ten times. This local patriotism with its attendant postal 
inconvenience is nothing to the thoroughness with which the 
early presidents are commemorated throughout the States, the 
name of Washington marking over a hundred and that of 
Jackson over eighty sites. 
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The peopling of the new continent progressed slowly nntil 
steam replaced the uncertain chance of the wind in trans> 
Atlantic navigation. Pioneer settlers were naturally men of 
enterprise and character, who made a Taluahle nnclens for 
the newly “forming peoples of Canada and the United States. 
The untouched and fertile land of the Ne World appealed 
most strongly to those whose homelands were relatively barren 
and unproductive. Thus, compared with the size of their total 
population,more Scots and Irish crossed the ocean than English¬ 
men, and, through a series of disastrous famine years, the stream 
of Irish became an exodus: in Canada to-day the Scots are still 
regarded as a race independent of the English. In addition to 
this English-speaking core, the land contrasts also appealed 
strongly to the Germans of the sterile North Europe^ Plain and 
to the Scandinavians in their inhospitable mountain valleys. 


Railway Influence. Thus far settlement had been due to 
initiative on the pa^rt of the immigrants themselves, intensifi^ 
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at times by dis¬ 
coveries of gold, 
but, as the nine¬ 
teenth century 
I began to approach 
4 ^ the twentieth, a 
change took pl£U!e. 
With increasing 
population West¬ 
s' ern Europe was 
- becoming less 
self-supporting in 
food - supplies. 
Thus, instead of 
each area being 

-- sclf-Bupplying, 

specialisation in agricAiltnre began to develop. The 
were admirably suited to this type of agriculti^. Wiffi 
steamship communication established, the remaining 
between producer and consumer was the railways, wlncli 
thenceforward became the key to the situation. 
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So important were these that the western provinces of 
Canada were saved for the Dominion only by the promise of 
a transcontinental railway. The railway companies thrust 
their lines westward into the prairies: once there, the more 
traffic they could get the better. Thus it came about that 
land was distributed, in many cases free, on behalf of the 
Governments by the railways. The railway companies then 
proceeded to advertise extensively their territories among the 
steadily swelling populations of Europe. With the passing 
of the initiative to the railways the stream of immigrants 
grew, and as it grew it became less and less exclusively 
British in origin, but included large numbers of Germans and 
other North-West European nationalities. To the Irish the 
United States offered an escape, not only from an unproduc¬ 
tive homeland, but from centuries of English oppression. In 
religious matters the Irish in the States played a part similar 
to the French in Canada in forming an important Catholic 
minority. 

South and East European Immigration. With the turn of 
the century the migration current grew more and more 
cosmopolitan, and another tendency took effect. As the 
industrial East developed, a demand for cheap labour set 
up a new flow of immigration from southern Europe and also 
Russia, rather than from the north-west. These new immi¬ 
grants were people who had been brought up in the frugal 
traditions of the Russian steppes or in the crowded strips 
of fertility which interrupt the bareness of the Mediterranean 
lands. Their wants were fewer than those accustomed to 
the more exacting standards of north-eastern U.S.A., which 
mirrored those of North-West Europe, and their wage demands 
were correspondingly less. This contrast in standards of 
living swelled the wave of immigration until, during the 
first twenty years of the present century, less than a quarter 
of the immigrants came from North-Western Europe. The 
southern Europeans were disinclined to face the stronger 
contrasts of the Canadian climate, and offered their adapt¬ 
ability and skill to the eastern manufacturing States. The 
Slav elements, on the other hand, less malleable and accustomed 
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to the rigours of a continental climate, felt more at home in 
the wider spaces of the prairies both in Canada and the 
United States, The Tinns amilarly found a ready market for 
their lumbering skill in the centred and northern forests. 


Asiatic Immigrants. In the meantime immigrant ships 
were crossing the Pacific as well as the Atlantic, bearing 
people with still fewer wants, even less capital, and, above 
all, yellow skins. The Chinese inrasion started with the 
gold rush, but they soon proved even more successM at 
their hereditary occupation of cultivating the land with a 
thoroughness and patience that is unequalled in the world. 
Chinese labour was also one of the major factors in the rafi- 
way conquest of the mountain-desert barrier. Japanese were 
slower starters, but just as efficient and almost as economicaL 
By the end of the century the Chinese and Japanese had 
occupied the western seaboard in sufficient numbers to disturb 
the economic peace of mind of the white settlers, while thrar 
higher birth-rate added to American uneasiness for the future. 
Feeling crystallised in the phrase The Yellow Peril, ^id 
this rapidly became the political slo^n of the West, which 
demanded a colour-bar on immigration. Feeling w^ even 
inflamed beyond words into action, as when e^t Chinese 
were done to death one night by a mob in Los Angles. 

The East, though feeling sh^tered by the Rocky Mountains 
from the troubles of the West, was, however, beii^ forced 
into increasing consciousness that immigration in the Ea^ aim 
Centre was taking place faster than it could be assimilat^ 
Sufficiently large blocks of immigrants were entering the 
continent to make it possible for them to 
their own language, German, Russian. Ital^. 

Finnish, Polish, Spanish, Hnn^trian, etc., according to thra 
country of origin. Each group has 
in its native tongue. Along with language pera^ 
customs of the parent peoples, and these combmed 
the absorption of the newcomers into somet^ 
recognisaWe as a Canadian or American rather than an Insh- 
man, Norwegian, Portuguese, or Czech. 

■ Immigration Restricted. EventuaHy a series of laws was 
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passed which baimed Asiatic immigration into the United 
States altogether. The rest of the world was limited to an 
annual quota consisting of not more than 2 per cent, of the 
nationality concerned resident in the United States in 1890, 
ie. before the southern and eastern European influx had 
begun to take effect. Before the 1939-45 War immigration 
pressure declined somewhat, but the post-war contrast 
between the two continents inevitably reverses this tendency 


again. 


11% of the population of the U.S.A. are of foreign birth 
(cf. 0*8% far England and Wales). The mother 
tongues of these people include :— 


English, 23% 
German, 16-3% 
Scandinavian, 8-5% 
Italian, 13*5% 
French, 3*9% 


Polish, 7-2% 
Russian, 2*8% 
Other Slavs, 4*8% 
Yiddish, 9-1% 


In Canada restriction is not so absolute, but internally 
increasing discrimination is being shown in favour of those of 
Canadian birth. 

The Monroe Doctrine. Immigration from other coimtries 
in North and South America is unrestricted. This is a 
corollary of the Monroe doctrine, which is opposed to the 
participation of any European Power in the political affairs 
of the American continent, their own colonies excepted. In 
fact even the retention of these has become a matter for 
criticism in Latin America. Segregated thus and by geo¬ 
graphical factors from the other continents, the American 
countries have many interests in common. But marked 
contrasts in size, population, literacy, climate and resources 
between the political components of the New World, result in 
wide differences in the tempo of their industrial development. 
These diversities not only make mutual coherence difficult, 
but breed among some of the smaller nations jealousy—^if not 
suspicion—rof the United States, which is so overwhelmingly 
more powerful than aU the others. 

The 4000-mile Canadian border has been crossed by large 
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numbers of immigrants, discouraged by failure in the Xorth 
or attracted by higher "wages in the United. States. In fact, 
it is probable that Canada has lost considerably more people 
by emigration than it has gained by immigration. 

Composite Nature of Population. The mixed nature of the 
American population is shown perhaps most clearly in the 
variegated censtis of Xew York City. There Irish and Jews 
run a close race for numerical superiority. Thus there are 
over thirty columns of Cohens in the Xew York telephone 
directory, but Irish surnames are either more varied or their 
owners less prosperous, for the Murphys occupy but eight. 
Italians, Russians, Germans as well as negroes aU form 
important groups. In fact, a third of the population is of 
foreign birth. 


THE EC0X01»nC SITUATIOX 

Agriculture. English -speaking Xorth America has de¬ 
veloped with such rapidity that it is difficult to keep abreast 
of it. Free from the limitations of a partly outworn heii- 
taare of traditional farming methods and pioneer machinery, 
Canada and the United States possess in addition a spacious¬ 
ness unknown in Europe outside of the U.S.S.R. Thus these 
lands have become the patrons of mass production. Only 
the U.S.S.R. and China have a larger output of wheat and 
barley, and in maize the United States produce about five 
times as much as any other country in the world. The real 
agricultural strength of the Tnited States, however, lies in 
cotton and cotton-seed, of which she grows more than a third 
of the world's total {p. Ain. 27). 

Minerals. In minerals the pre-eminence of the Xew World 
is equally striking. The combined (and very similar) gold 
outputs of Canada and the United States are second oidy to 
those of the Transvaal (pp. Am. 54 & Af. 125). In silver, 
Mexico, the United States, and Canada come first, second, 
and third in order. In the ah-important coal and iron the 
United States is far ahead of all rivals, as in lead and 2 dnc^ 
while in copper they share the honours with Chile (pp. Am. 45 
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& Am. 172). It is, however, in petroleum that the supremacy 
is strongest, since from their wells flow more than half the 
world’s annual production. Unchallenged in their wealth of 
coal and petroleum, they are equally fortunate in the third great 
source of power, for their hydro-electrical development exceeds 
the combined totals of their next five competitors (p. Am. 31). 
Canada’s mineral output, apart from a virtual monopoly of 
nickel and two-thirds of the world’s production of platinum, 
is more modest but fully as varied as that of the States 
(p. Am. 53). By a curious freak of chance both these 
countries, in whose agriculture and fisheries canning plays so 
important a part, are almost wholly lacking in supplies of tin. 
Manganese, so essential in modem steel, has also to be imported 
along with such purely tropical products as rubber, tea, and 
coffee. This deficiency in steel alloys explains the develop¬ 
ment of the Californian molybdenum mines, of which metal 
the U.S.A. are the only important producers. The United 
States supplies of wool are also at present unequal to meeting 
the demands of their industries. 

This relatively complete economic self-sufficiency of the 
United States is emphasised by some 700 pages of tariff 
regulations, which exclude competing goods from other 
countries. The latter have' therefore to pay with gold for 
such United States purchases as they can afford. Thus gold 
mounts in the Treasury vaults, while oil flows out from deeper 
ones to work the engines of the world. 

The more powerful the machine the more it can produce, 
but the consequences are correspondingly devastating if it 
gets out of hand or if anything goes wrong with the works. 
GChis is the more true, since the scale of man, whether in the 
capacity of master, servant, or victim, does not grow with the 
machines. Hence it is not surprising that overproduction, 
when it happens, is vaster in America than anywhere else. 
Two-fifths of the gold recorded as mined throughout the 
world has found its way to the United States. The standard 
of living of the population is the highest in the world, but even 
this vast wealth has proved no guarantee against economio 
instability. 

Time Zones. While spaciousness is an advantage, distance 
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is a handicap to trade and also to government. We have 
already stressed the importance of cheap transport in a 
continent where an express train takes four days and three 
nights to cross from ocean to ocean. During this time the 
dock has to be put back an hour no less than four times 
as the traveller passes from Atlantic to E 2 fc&tem and then 
through the Central, Mountain, and Pacific tune zones. 

Gtovemment—U.SA. Settlers in the arid plateau States 
regard the provision of irrigation works and railways as among 
the chief functions of a Coremment. Those in New England 
are concerned with tariff protection for their goods. The 
outlook of a group of German colonists in the Middle West 
has little in common with the employers of negro labour in 
the Cotton Belt, nor yet with the oil interests of an adjacent 
State. It is thus difficult for a central Government to steer 
a middle course without provoking the hostility of one or 
more important groups. The problem is further comphcated, 
particularly in matters of foreign policy, by the conffictii^ 
political origins of the different grou^ of ‘Americans' or their 
immediate ancestors. 

The demands of local interests can to some extent be scixed 
bv decentralisation of govemment in matters which do not 
concern the nation as a whole. Thus, while laws conce rnin g 
the army & navy, tariffs, the coinage, post office, and foreign 
affairs are made at Washington, D.C., each of the forty-eight 
States is free to make its own laws on most other matters. 

Government— Canada. Similarly in Canada, national affairs 
and those of the :?sorth-West Territories are managed at 
Ottawa, while each of the provinces has its own legislature fw 
local policv. This svstem, however, has the disadvantage of 
being expensive. lims Canada, with a total population of 
onlv^l0,500,000, has to support not only the Federal Govot- 
ment at Ottawa but nine provincial administration as w^ 
so that the overhead cost of government is relatively high 
(cf. Australia, p. Au. 35). 

Canada’s Besources. Canada’s natural resonrces. tho^ 
smaUer than those of the United States, appear greater when. 
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rast in size of population is taken into account, 
that Canada is farther north than the United States 
Q variety of its products and makes it correspond- 
re dependent on imports of raw materials. Against 
be set its vast output of wheat, timber, fi.sh, and, 
r degree, fruit and cheese. In minerals, even apart 
kel, it has a varied wealth, with large reserves, 
nerals are supplemented by vast supplies of water- 
d ample coal, though this is uneconomically located 
reme west and east rather than in the manufacturing 
nee lowlands. 

nadians. While Canada has no negro problem, the 
population is of very varied ancestry. Moreover, the 
ement is not increasing so rapidly as those of other 
?hus, in 1931, out of a total population of 10,380,000, 
0,000 were of British stock, while 2,930,000 were 
70,000 German, and 320,000 Russian. There is for 
n additional danger that it may not retain sufficient 
lity to withstand the increasing pressure of American 
For instance, there is invested in Canada three 
much American money as British. Canadian pulp 
a flood of American newspapers and magazines, so 
reader becomes unconsciously accustomed to the 
point of view. The common language also makes 
a powerful influence in the same direction, for it is 
nt of international boundaries. Compared with this 
I, day-to-day contact, Great Britain seems to the 
>anadian not only distant, but, amid its Empire- 
rests, sometimes a little uncomprehending of his 
On the other hand, Canadians have a deeply rooted 
leir own country, and none more so than the largely 
caking population of Quebec. 
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Belief. Soath of latitude 30"“ N. the Central Lowlands 
the United States disappear under the waters of the Golf of 
Mexico. On the w^ the Gulf of California nearly isola^ 
Lower California from the mainland. The Rocky Mountains 
are replaced by the Sierra Madre, which form the western 
border of a vast plateau, most of which is over 6000 ft. in 
altitude. This plateau is pitted by large depressions or 
basins, lying as much as 3000 ft. below the general lerd of 
the intervening tablelands. In the east the plateau drops 
to the Atlantic in a complex escarpment, which has bera 
weathered into the appearance of a mountain range mid is 
called the Eastern Sierra Madre. plateau ends in the 

south in a west-east series of volcanic peaks about latitude 
19° N., the name Popocatepetl (pron. FoppoeeOds^) aigiii- 
fywg 'the smoking mountain.’ The Pacific Ocean, which at 
the United States border is over 1000 miles from the Atlantic, 
rapidly approaches it until, in the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
they are but 150 miles apart. This isthmus runs norai-aouth 
and is flamked by two more complicated mountain masses. 
The remaining natural region of the country is the low lime¬ 
stone plateau of Yucatan (c/. Florida, p. Am. 28). 


Climate. Since more of the country lies within the 
than outside them, temperature conditions would ahowh^e 
variation were it not for the great contrasts 
Thus as in Ethiopia (another mountainous country inUm 
the tk)pics ic/. p. Af. 72)), different zon^ have coim to to 
recognised as hot, temperate, cool, and frozen, 
theifh!Sit sea-level. Thus the di^butaon of crops 

tends to to by altitude, rather than by latitude as m the 
United States (c/. p. Am. 134). 

The prevailing winds tend to to firom the 
the raiSaU is much heavier on the east than on the west 
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and increases markedly with altitude. The central plateaus 
suffer from being in the rain-shadows of the coastal ranges. 
Thus Vera Cruz has 62' and Mexico but 22'. Although the 
rainfall of the city of Mexico is very little less than that of 
London, 75 per cent, of it occurs from June to September, 
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and mainly in violent showers. The air for most of the year 
is therefore much drier, and wind-storms fill the city with dust. 
Thus, although the average temperature of the city of Mexico 
in December is similar to that of London in May, the clear 
skies cause the range between night and day to be much 
greater. 

Other factors besides the prevailing winds and the moun¬ 
tain barriers, however, have to be taken into account, (i) The 
effect of the Earth’s rotation on winds is small in equatorial 
regions until about latitude 20°. North of this the winds 
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tend to be more parallel to the coasts, and less rainfall results, 
(ii) In summer the interior is hot and the pressure therefore 
low. The winds are then, attracted inland, even on the west 
coast, a marked summer maximum of rainfall resulting, in 
winter, however, the plateaus are cold, and the high pressure 
repels rather than attracts on-shore winds, (iii) Although the ‘ 
interior is cold in winter, the Gulf of Mexico is relatively warm, 
and this contrast gives rise to cyclonic depressions which bring 
winter rain to the east coast. 

Although the rainfall of Tehuantepec and along much of 
the eastern seaboard is plentiful, the north of Yucatan is too 
low to precipitate much, and the limestone nature of the 
country accentuates the shortage. Throughout the rest of 
Mexico, apart from the escarpment, drought plays an import¬ 
ant part. In the north it is a perennial blight, and elsewh^e 
a seasonal menace. 

Forests. The east and south bear witness to the unre¬ 
stricted heat and moisture in a wealth of tropical forests. 
These include rosewood, ebony, ironwood, and santal, besides 
others from which come rubber, and tanning & dyeing 
extracts, also chicle gum—the raw material for chewing-gum. 
Among the creepers which add to the tangle of tropical forest 
growth is the vanilla orchid, whose pods supply the important 
flavouring material of commerce. On the higher and colder 
slopes the tropical forest gives way gradually to others of 
cedar, oak, and pine. Throughout vast areas of plateau, 
however, only weirdly branching cacti achieve existence. 

The Lowlands. In the lowland areas the difficulty is not 
to grow a crop, but to prevent tbe jungle closing in and 
suffocating it. Hice, pineapples, bananas, dates, sugar-cane, 
coconuts prosper, while turtles (and alhgatoxs) thrive by the 
lagoons which fringe part of the west coast and the alm^ 
tideless Gulf of Mexico. Although the yellow-fever mosquito 
is now practically under control, its malaria-bearing relative 
still defends these hot and humid coast-lands from all but 
scanty agricultural settlement. 

Plateau Regions. The plateau regions, on the other hand, 
have a temperature cold enough for white settlement, althoo^ 
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the lower pressure due to altitude (making normally inflated 
tennis balls bounce shoulder-high) calls for some acclimatisa¬ 
tion. While much of the table-land and mountain slopes 
have infertile soil, the basin soils are chiefly richly volcanic 
and alluvial. Thus, where water can be provided, agriculture 
flourishes. 

The northern basins are regions of inland drainage, with a 
consequent tendency towards salinity in their soils; the high 
evaporation also tends to bring salts to the surface. Their 
lower altitude accentuates the shortage of rainfall, which is 
even smaller there than farther south. Hence, except in the 
vicinity of the few rivers, stock-farming on large ranches is 
all that is possible, some of the northern ones being American 
owned. In the latitude of Monterey, however, irrigation 
works have been developed in the central basin. The pro¬ 
duction there includes notable wines and raisins, and also 
90 per cent, of the Mexican cotton crop. Irrigation in the 
Monterey region itself feeds orchards of oranges. 

The real granary of the country, however, is the higher 
and wetter basins to the south, in one of which stands the 
capital. On these lands maize (baked into flat cakes) and 
beans are the staple food of the natives, but wheat and 
sugar-cane are also extensively grown on the cooler and 
hotter lands respectively, and tobacco is universal. 

Intermediate between these familiar plants of the irrigated 
areas and the strange cacti of the semi-desert regions are the 
agaves. ’ These plants will grow in semi-arid conditions and 
have therefore become a typical Mexican product. Their 
sword-shaped leaves are five or more feet in length and yield 
an extremely tough fibre, used for binder-twine and cordage. 
The commonest of these fibres are istle and sisal, the latter 
being mainly concentrated in plantations in the north of 
Yucatan. Unfortunately, the products of these plants are 
not limited to fibre, for from their roots the natives manu¬ 
facture a cheap and intoxicating drink. Thus, while the 
leaves make fortunes for the white plantation owners, the 
roots rob the natives of their share. 

Minerals. Fortunately for Mexico, the irrigated acres of 
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garden cultivation are not the only breaks in the monotony 
of the arid plateaus and basins. Subterranean volcanic 
activity has brought veins of mineral wealth within reach of 
the surface, the richest deposits occurring as a rule some 
1500 ft. below it. Since the first rumour of precious metals 



reached Europe over four centuries ago, a long succession of 
foreigners have made perilous ocean voyages and have braved 
the fevers of the lowland swamps & forests and the scorching 
aridity of the plateaus in search of wealth. 

The reward of the successful has been chiefly silver, which 
is present in nearly aU the mines, and in which Mexico still 
leads with about a third of the world’s output. The record 
‘nugget’ weighed nearly a quarter of a ton. Gold and, in 
other places, lead, copper, or zinc accompany the silver, all 
b^g mined extensively, as well as smaller amounts of other 
minerals. These minerals occur mainly to the north of the 
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west-east Toloanic chain. The earlier mining centres were 
in the southern part of this region and account for most of 
the plateau names appearing on a small-scale map. Such a 
map might otherwise be a blank, since town life offers little 
means of livelihood to natives so closely rooted to the soil as 
Mexicans. 

The twentieth century has seen two important mineral 
developments. The first of these is the increasing exploita- 
tion by American companies of the copper and gold deposits 
of north-western Mexico, which had been too inaccessible 
to attract the Spanish. The other was the discovery of 
PETEOLECM (‘rock Oil*) in the hitherto thinly populated 
eastern coastal plain, some hundred miles south of Tampico 
(76,000), which exports it. A afield as high as a hundred 
gallons a second from one well has been obtained, bat, 
although petroleum is still Mexico s most valuable export, 
the total production is declining (p. Am. 165). 

Industries. From the manufacturing point of view Mexico s 
small output of coal (in the north) is handicapped by the 
transport problem. 2s or does the variable level of the rivers 
favour hydro-electric power, though falls on the Santiago, 
which drains the southern plateaus, provide Guadalajara 
with cheap electricity. Further drawbacks include not only 
B, lack of skilled labour, but also the very limited wants 
and purchasmg power of a large proportion of the country s 
15.000,000 inhabitants. However, behind the protection of 
a high tariff wall industries are progressing, and Mexico, 
with the raw material at hand, is now self-supporting in the 
cheaper varieties of woollen and cotton textiles. 

The city of Mexico, the capital, is {like Washington) 
situated in Federal territorv, distinct from the twenty-eight 
‘Vnited States of Mexico.’ Its full title is Mexico, D.F. 
(Distrito Federal). With a healthy climate and in the centre 
both of the most productive region and of the Republic ^ a 
whole, 2lexico is the natural site for its capital. Even in a 
land of few towns the city of Mexico is outstanding in impo^ 

ance,with a population of nearly 1 , 000,000 compared with the 

145,000 of its nearest rival, Guadalajara. In Mexico 
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textiles are the leading industry next to food-supplies, power 
being supplied both in the form of hydro-electricity and as 
oil pump^ by pipe-line from Tampico. Monterey (85,000) 
rivals Mexico as a manufacturing centre with steel- and glass¬ 
works, besides flour mills and breweries, coal being available 
in the vicinity. 

Forts. A coast-line backed by escarpments running parallel 
with it and with a fringe of shallow lagoons is not a promising 
place for ports. The unhealthy climate of the lowlands is a 
further discouragement, to which must be added the winter 
storms of the Gulf of Mexico, which sometimes reach hurricane 
destructive force. Hence, apart from the natural harbour 
of Acapulco, such ports as have arisen owe their existence 
mainly to the routes leading from them to the towns and 
mining centres of the interior. On the east the chief port is 
Vera Cruz (55,000). The mineral exports tend to leave from 
the smaller ports nearest the mines, but Vera Cruz is the chief 
link between the capital and the sea, and consequently handles 
the bulk of the country’s imports. These consist mainly of 
manufactured goods. 

The isthmus of Tehuantepec achieved a brief era of import¬ 
ance as an Atlantic-Pacific highway. A railway was built 
over the 735-ft. divide, and modern ports were constructed at 
both ends (1907). The opening of the Panama Canal seven 
years later, together with the effects of revolutions at home 
and the World War, killed the project. 

In a land with steep gradients, short of coal, and yet 
well supplied with petroleum, roads seem likely to play an 
important part in transport. A first-class road has been 
constructed from the United States border, through Monterey, 
to Mexico, D.P., and on to the Pacific port of Acapulco (6000). 
Elsewhere the roads are stiff suffering from the decline which 
set in when Spanish control ceased over a century ago, and 
tend to be impassable in the wet season. 

Early Civilisations. Before Mexico was discovered, the 
civilisations of the Aztecs of the plateau and the Mayas of 
Yucatan were superior to some of those of contemporary 
Europe. Archaeology is now disentangling from the forests 
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of Yucatan the hundreds of temples, palaces, pwamids, and 
terraces abandoned by the Mayas—no one knows whj’— 
nearly a century' before the arrival of the white man. 

Economic Development. Since the Spanish invasion 
Mexican affairs have been, commercially at least, in foreign 
hands. In spite of her mineral wealth, she is dependent on 
foreign capital (mainly British and American), so profits as 
well as ore continue to leave her shores in foreign steamers 
bound for other countries. Spanish influence remains in 
clerical affairs. The Spanish language (although used by 
little more than haK the people), too, is a unifying influence 
among a population reared to any of two hundred dialects. 

Politically, Mexico is now an independent republic. But 
with freedom has come instability. A country stretching 
1200 miles from west to east and from north to south, and 
with distance emphasised by mountain barriers and climatic 
contrasts, is a formidable problem for an experienced Govern¬ 
ment. Add to this a neglect of agriculture through concentra¬ 
tion on minerals, with the result that the mental gap between 
the country peasant and the progressive city-dweller has 
widened to one of centuries. Contrast with the more stable 
outlook of cooler lands the uncertainties of the tropical 
temperament, which is the first ingredient of revolution. 
Note not only the poverty and illiteracy of the mass of the 
population, but the prominence of intoxication among its few 
relaxations. With these formidable handicaps it is difficult 
for any ^Mexican Government to be either representative or 
lasting. Instability—and Mexico has known three presidents 
in a single day—destroys confidence and makes borrowing 
expensive, while taxation yields from so poor a population 
are small. Thus money is scarce, particularly when the 
demands of political intrigue and even military operations 
against rivals have been satisfied. 

The Government, however, is taking steps to meet the 
popular demand for liberation from foreign economic influence. 
Thus a large number of the great estates have been divid^ 
up among the people, for new ownership on a communal basis. 
These reforms are swifter of accomplishment than more 
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fundamental ones such as the education of the formerly 
illiterate peasant and the development of irrigation and 
communications, on which agriculture above survival level 
depends. 

Mexico, however, has great natural wealth; and the excess 
of exports over imports, which is considerable and now goes 
to pay the interest on foreign capital and loans, may in the 
hands of an efficient Government some day become available 
for the country itself. 
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CENTRAL AAIERIGA 

The mountains which so nearly expire at the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec continue south-eastwards in a complex arrange¬ 
ment of chains, still overlooking the Pacific. An important 
break in this moxmtain system occurs in the lowlands occupied 
by Lake Nicaragua and the navigable river which drains it 
to the Atlantic. There the divide is only 160 ft. above sca¬ 
le vei, providing alternative possibilities for a second inter- 
ocean canal, should that at Panama ever prove unequal to the 
demands made upon it. 

To the south of this depression the mountains curve more 
nearly parallel with the Equator: they also narrow, until at 
Panama the two oceans approach within 35 miles of one 
another. North of the Lake Nicaragua depression the greater 
width of the land allows of a corresponding variety in the 
relief. Thus, in addition to the western ranges, which rise 
to 14,000 ft., there are extensive plateau lands lying between 
6000 and 9000 ft., and coastal plains of varying widths, 
particularly in the east. 

Climatically the conditions are similar to those of Mexico, 
but with higher average temperatures. The latter lay still 
greater emphasis on the part played by altitude. Thus zones 
of cultivation can be distinguished: 

(1) Hot (up to about 2000 ft.). Cacao^. rubber, rice, coco¬ 

nuts, bananas, and (from about 1000 ft.) coffee. 

(2) Warm (up to about 6000 ft.). Sugar-cane, tobacco, 

cotton, maize, and beans are the chief crops. 

(3) Cool (up to about 10,000 ft.). Wheat & potatoes grown; 

cattle-raising. Eorest oak & pine instead of tropical. 

The western coastal plains are narrow and backed by steep 
escarpments, so the chief rivers drain into the Atlantic. 
Their main drawback is their liability to winter drought, 
which in places is severe enough to give the country a semi- 
desert* appearance. 
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In the east the coastal plains are wider and the gradients 
into the interior more gentle. The rainfall, although still with 
a summer maximum, is more evenly distributed throughout 
the year and is almost everywhere in excess of 100'. 

Tropical forests inhabited by snakes, giant lizards, flocks of 
parrots, and droves of small monkeys (which feature in the 
fur trade under assumed names) consequently congest this 
region. In fact, the name Guatemala means ‘the place of 
the trees.’ Although the ‘Mosquito Coast’ is in point of fact 
called inaccurately after the Messkito Indians who live there, 
the name might just as well be taken at its face value. 

The Banana Industry. In spite of its unpleasant climate 
and fever-haunted reputation, the Atlantic coastal plain from 
British Honduras to Panama 
might almost be called the 
‘Banana Coast.’ The enor¬ 
mous development of the 
banana industry, the fruit 
being the leading product of 
Honduras and Panama and 
the second most important 
(to coffee) in Guatemala, 

Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, is 
due to the enterprise of the 
United Fruit and other Amer¬ 
ican companies. These have 
not only cleared thousands of 
acres of forest and swamp¬ 
land, but have built railways 
and even ports. In addition, 
they have carried out medical 
research, built hospitals, and 
given the native workers and 
their families free inoculations. 

Even the bananas themselves are not immune from disease, 
and their ailments, too, have to be investigated and, if 
possible, forestalled. Owing to the extremely perishable 
nature of bananas, their exploitation demands a high degree 
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of organisation and also much capital to provide the necessary 
equipment and refrigerated transport. 

British Honduras. The only Central American territory 
shut off poKtically from the welcome contrast of a higher 
interior is the Crown Colony of British Honduras. This un¬ 
expected outpost of imperialism set in the midst of the most 
irresponsible republics in the world is ahont the size of Wales. 
The population of British Honduras, however, is but 50,000 
(compared with Wales' 2,500,000), making it the most thinly 
populated region even in Central America. M^Aii ooAijrY for 
furniture and logwood for dyeing are the principal exports, 
but some chicle gum and bananas also find their way into 
the American market. 

The Republics. The remaining States are independent, 
and the best regions, both on account of altitude and the 
richness of their volcanic soils, are the mountain basins and 
valleys of the west. All the States (Panama excepted) have 
their capital cities in this zone. Unfortunately, although the 
past activities of the numerous volcanos have benefited 
agriculture, their intermittent lives are far from over, and 
earthquakes have laid waste all the capitals in turn, San 
Salvador recently suffering disaster twice in two years, 

El Salvador, although much the smallest of these republics, 
contains more than a quarter of their combined population 
of some 6,000,000 people. Lacking an Atlantic seaboard, its 
wealth, to the extent of 94 per cent, of its exports, is m 
coffee, marketed in Prance and the United Sta^. A furth^ 
important distinction is that the profits from this trade remam 
with the natives, instead of accompanying the products into 

foreign hands. 

2£n.erals. This mountainous link between North and 
South America is well supplied with minerals. These range 
from petroleum to platinum, but the approaches, and m m^y 
cases the ores themselTCs, are smothered m jungly The 
products of these lands therefore remain, m contrast with 
those of Mexico, as yet essentially agricultural. 

Economic Conditions. In ciTihsed countries politics axe an 
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inevitable undercurrent to government. In these tropical 
republics politics become an obsession which leaves little 
energy for administration. Rival factions, each with their 
temporary supporters, strive for supremacy, while commerce 
limps over mud-drenched mule-tracks and the Indians 
remain illiterate and neglected. In such conditions, and in a 
climate where exertion is arduous, bullets and money—^the 
two most easily understood forms of persuasion—^naturally 
prevail. Nowhere else in the world are revolvers so univer¬ 
sally worn or so light-heartedly employed, especially under the 
stimulus of intoxicants, which, with politics, form the curse 
of the region. Fire-arms supply an element of excitement in 
the monotony of the tropics, where more civilised entertain¬ 
ments have not yet penetrated. Hence it is perhaps hardly 
surprising that murder is not regarded as a capital offence. 
Money is equally potent. Fruit firms find it necessary to be 
liberal supporters of the Gk)vernment in power, of the bandits 
who threaten to interfere with their operations, and also of 
the police who are supposed to keep them at bay. 

Progress is therefore slow, and the inhabitants are apt to 
be envious of and even hostile to the prosperity of the foreign 
companies operating on their land. They forget, however, 
that this wealth is extracted firom land which would otherwise 
have remained useless swamp and jungle. 

THE PANAMA CANAL 

The Republic of Panama came into being because, unlike 
Colombia (to which it originally belonged), it was wOling to 
further American schemes for the construction of a canal 
across the isthmus at its narrowest. The United States 
Government first purchased permanent control of a ten-mile¬ 
wide corridor through the Republic, to which it paid £2,000,000 
besides a further £5,000,000 to Colombia. Having secured 
the ground politically, the next task was to claim it medically. 
TWs involved a war of extermination between modem medical 
science and the myriads of mosquitoes which dominated the 
region. The mosquitoes had already defeated, with heavy 
losses, the earlier attempts of the French, led by the success¬ 
ful constructor of the Suez Canal. Three years of activity. 
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howeTer, provided the necessary housing accommodation and 
pure drinking water, and saw the Canal zone freed &om the 
danger of yehow-fever epidemics. The enterprise then entered 
on the third, or engineering, stage, which took four more years 
to complete. 

Although the sea-to-sea length o£ the Canal is 50 miles, or 
about half that of the Suez Canal, two-thirds of the distance 
is occupied by a lake. This was made serviceable by dam¬ 
ming its outlet {to the Atlantic), thus raising its level to 
85 ft. above the sea. The resulting fall over the spillway (or 
overflow) is sufficient to provide electricity for workmg the 
Canal-operating machinery. The way from the lake to the 
Pacific, however, was barred by the usual coastal mountain 
chain, there fortunately but little over 300 ft. in altitude. 
Through 8 miles of this formidable obstacle the engineers cut 
a 45-ft.-deep canal, their work being greatly hindered by 
landslides. Flights of locks at both ends complete this water 
bridge between the oceans. 

Politics, medicine, engineering, and money (£75,000,000) 
having played their parts, commerce entered in August 1914. 
The passage takes about eight hours. Apart from the cutting 
section, which experiences early-morning hazes, the Canal can 
be used throughout the twenty-four hours. 

Tolls are charged according to the canying capacity of each 
vessel, the cost of transit for a 9000-ton steamer being about 
£2000. As a very rough approximation, a ship saves the cost 
of its Canal passage if the latter shortens its voyage by six 
days or more. Since the tolls are paid in American dollars, 
an alteration in the rate of a country’s money exchange may 
affect the routes taken by her steamers. Some five thousand 
transits are made annually, and the Canal revenue is equal 
to more than half of the combined revenues of all the 
Governments of the Central American Eepublics put 

together. v tt j 

The strategic value of the Canal, particularly to the United 

States, is obvious. Commercially, the principal ^ving is 
between the east and west coasts of North America. The 
difference in mileage between the Cape Horn and Panama 
routes is nearly 8000 while from Liverpool to the west 
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coast of North America the shortening amounts to about 
6000 miles. Between England and New Zealand the saving 
over alternative routes amounts to 1500 miles. 


Central America—Summary 
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THE WEST INDIES 

The West Indies form three groups of islands: (i) the Greater 
Antilles, (ii) the Lesser Antilles, (iii) the Bahamas. The 
first of these includes the four large islands of Cuba, Hispaniola, 
Puerto Rico, and Jamaica, which represent the half-foundered 
remains of an ancient folded and faulted mountain system. 
The Lesser AntiKes, guarding the eastern approach to the 
Caribbean Sea, are of more recent Toicanic origin. To the 
north lie the Bahamas, which are a host of low coral islands, 
and show above a sea studded with less pretentious reefs of 
the same description, plap, p. Am. 13G). 

Climate. Since the Antilles nearly all lie within the tropics, 
the vegetation is not threatened with winter frosts and, 
because they are islands, the summer temperatures are not so 
unpleasantly hot as might be expected of the latitudes. 

The rainfall regime is similar to that of Central America. 
Since the prevailing wind is from the east and north-east, 
the mountain backbones of most of the islands cause a marked 
contrast in climate. Thus there may be 100' difference in 
the rainfall of the windward and leeward (or sheltered) sides 
of the same island. Winter drought, the commonest form of 
shortage, is never acute on the windward coasts, except where 
the islands are too low to extract the moisture from the 
winds. 

Hurricanes. Much of the summer rain occurs in afternoon 
thunderstorms, due to local heating of land and a consequent 
whirling uprush, and sudden cooling, of air. These conditions 
are most marked at the end of the warm season. In their 
most intense form these whirls become hurricanes, with wind 
velocities far in excess of a hundred miles an hour. These 
hurricanes follow a clockwise path roimd the south-western 
quadrant of the central Atlantic high-pressure belt. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the West Indies lie in their track and suffer some 
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thirty visitations annually, though any given area may escape 
for years at a stretch. Ninety per cent, of these storms occur 
in the months August to October. The warning gun pro¬ 
claims that the barometer is dropping ominously, and is 
followed by a sound of hammering as the residents board up 
their windows and speculate on the magnitude of the impend¬ 
ing disaster. The gale strengthens to a hurricane and blows 
for several hours, followed by a deceptive lull (the ‘eye’ of 
the storm), heralding a return of the blast from the opposite 
quarter. Insurance companies pay only if 80 per cent, of 
a crop is destroyed. 

The Greater Antilles. Geographically, the differences 
between the four large islands are unimportant, but their 
political backgrounds are very diverse, and are the chief 
influence behind their economic outlooks. This is the more 
true, since the West Indies are peculiar in that almost the 
whole population is of immigrant origin, African negro stock 
predominating. Spanish was at first the chief influence in 
all the large islands, as on the mainland to the west. In fact, 
the Caribbean Sea was for long known as ‘The Spanish Main 
(or sea).’ This influence is still an important ingredient 
to-day, racially and linguistically, in Cuba and San Domingo 
especially. 

In Haiti, with its more purely black population, weaker 
traces of the French occupation still remain both in the 
language of the people and in their agricultural enterprise, 
which is considerably more advanced than that of the eastern 
half of the island. Throughout Hispaniola, however, the 
European background has been submerged by a century of 
independence and republican government. Under the latter, 
the only alternatives for the unfortunate population seem to 
be misrule or neglect. Hence it is not surprising that the 
island remains commercially, as well as politically, backward. 
The majority of the people are content to grow enough to 
live on, while the valuable mineral deposits remain untouched. 

Puerto Rico, on the other hand, belongs to the United 
States, and Cuba is under U.S. protection. Politically this 
means that Cuba is free to govern itself on Central American 
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Une5, provided American commercial interest? (wliicb are the 
framework of the Cuban economic systemi are not thereby 
endangered. The 1930 presidential election was described as 
the most orderlv on record, since ‘only three lives were lost.’ 
Commerciallv the product? of these two islands enjot’ the 
dual benefits of vast sums of American money Aot their 
development and of preferential admission into the Lnited 
States—in order to ensure a market and a profit for the 
investors. 

Cane Sugar, The leading crop throughout the West Indies 
has alwavs been sugar-cane. The climate is ideal and the soil 



Suirar-cane. Negro iaboar harvesting a West Indian crop 


rich, though in places soil impoverishment is reducing the 
yield. It is also more hurricane-proof than rival crop?. 
Transport is a consideration in view of the bulky nature of 
the crop, but oxen provide a cheap solution. The bre^ a» 
been made more resistant to disease by crossing with Indian 
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cattle. After the juice has been crushed out, the waste cane 
feeds both the cattle and the factory boilers, timber supplying 
the rest of the power. The cane-sugar growers, however, 
have been faced with increasing competition, both from 
tropical Asia & Hawaii and the beet producers of temperate 
Europe and Xorth America. Under the precarious patronage 
of tariffs, Cuban and Puerto Rican sugar makes its privileged 
way into American markets, and that from the British West 
Indies into the United Kingdom and Canada. Elsewhere, 
however, rival tariffs on behalf of beet-sugar growers are a 
barrier rather than a passport. Into these straitened channels 
has poured a steadily increasing stream of sugar, fin d in g entry 
into saturated markets more and more difficult and less and 
less profitable. 

Cuba. Cuba, easily second (to India) among the world’s 
producers, is much the most important West Indian area for 
SUGAR. This forms 90 per cent, of her exports, the chief 
plantations being in the east of the island. The world over¬ 
production of sugar and consequent fall in price have brought 
home to Cuba the dangers of excessive dependence on one 
crop. Hence there has been some contraction in the area 
under sugar, and attempts are being made to develop tomato¬ 
growing, eggs, and early vegetables. The second most 
important Cuban crop is tobacco, which is concentrated in 
the extreme west of the island. Both in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico the tobacco grown is of specially high quality. This 
makes it worth while to grow it imder acres of cheese-cloth 
to protect it from insects and scorching by the sun. This 
expensive tobacco enters the markets as cigars, but modern 
taste shows a tendency to forsake the cigar for the cigarette. 
Increasing quantities of manganese ore are being mined in 
the south-east and smaller amounts of copper in the extreme 
west. 

Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico is the most densely populated of 
the four large islands, and her prosperity, like that of Cuba, 
has been greatly increased by the provision of a network of 
good roads. Besides sugar and tobacco, coffee, pineapples, 
and grape-fruit are produced in quantity. 
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Jamaica. The fourth of the large islands, Jamaica, has still 
another political background. But, althot^h the island has 
been in British hands for nearly three centuries, only 15,000 
out of a total 860,000 people are -white and some 160,000 of 
mixed blood, all residents enjoying equal rights irrespective 
of colour. BA-x.i^-XAS pro-ri.de the chief crop, in spite of the 
risk of loss from hurricanes. The banana, however, has an 
advantage over some other tree crops in that, if it is blo-wn 
do-wn, another tree soon arises from the suckers at its roots, 
thus avoiding years of waiting for a completely new tree to 
mature. The sugar-cane industry is noted for its famous 
bv-product, Jamaica rum. Tobacco, soap, match, dye, and 
canning factories are representative of other branches of 
agriculture, and coffee is also important. 

The remaining British West Indian possessions are; (i) the 
Bahamas group and, far to the north, Bermuda; (u) most of 
the eastern volcanic arc; (iii) Trinidad. Apart from Trinidad 
which only by a geological accident escapes being part of the 
South American mainland, the combined areas of the islands 
are little more than that of Yorkshire. 


The Bahamas. The Bahamas possess important spo:sge 
hsheries. These, however, have not fully recovered from the 
eclipse suffered during the great American prohibition experi¬ 
ment, since, while this period lasted, the fishing vessels found 
it more profitable to bridge the 50 miles of sea which separated 
alcoholic drought and plenty. At the same time Amencans 
developed a mass appreciation of the attractions of the 
Bahamas winter climate. The TOPMST trade remains an 
important asset, and tomato-growing for the Canadian and 
American markets is increasing. Disease has affected the 
sponge industry adversely. 

The Lesser Antilles. The volcanic islands are too small to 
make more than a minor contribution to the steple products 
of the Indies, but some of them have specialties of world repute. 
Thus Grenada supplies about half the world’s requfrements of 
nutme^Ts. Limes were once the staple of Dommica and bt 
Lucia ."but since bananas and oranges became a commonplace 
instead of a luxury in Europe and North America, these islan s 
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have had to bow to changing tastes and grow grape-fruit and 
fewer limes. St Vincent, which is smaller than the Isle of 
Wight, is the world’s largest producer of arrowroot. One of 
the still smaller American Virgin Islands has bay rum for its 
specialty. Long-staple, ‘Sea Island,’ cotton, which is being 
grown increasingly in some of the islands, is a further example 
of a crop limited in area and therefore dependent on quality 
for its success. 

Trinidad. Trinidad is not only the farthest south of the 
West Indies, but it is also the only island not overwhelmingly 
dependent on agriculture. It differs from other islands also 
in that a third of its 400,000 people are immigrants from India 
brought in to work on the plantations (c/. the Fiji Is., 
p. Au. 58). Its chief products are PETROiiEUM and 
ASPHALT. The latter is dug from a remarkable 100-acre lake 
of pitch, which has excited the interests of tourists from Sir 
Walter Raleigh onwards. The level of this lake subsides but 
slowly in spite of an annual export of some 50,000 tons, chiefly 
for road-surfacing. The petroleum production, although 
smaU, is important from being one of the very few sources of 
supply within the British Empire. 

Trinidad agriculture has oscillated between sugar and cacao, 
while coconuts are growing in importance. The high quality 
of the cacao produced in the island saved its agriculture from 
the depths of the sugar depression. Since the War, however, 
the rapid growth of the inferior grade West African product 
has swamped world markets to such an extent that Trinidad, 
once the leading quality producer, has ceased to count in them. 
Angostura bittars (made from the bark of a tree) are a Trinidad, 
monopoly. 

French & Netherlands Possessions. France and the Nether¬ 
lands have also a small stake in the islands of the Caribbean. 
The Dutch own Curasao off the coast of Venezuela, and the 
French Guadeloupe and Martinique, the latter the scene of a 
volcanic disaster (1902) which in three minutes exterminated 
the capital and its 40,000 inhabitants. Both Curasao and 
Trinidad gain a certain amount of entrepot trade by reason of 
the lack of good harbours on the coast opposite to them. 

[See over for Summeoy, 
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SOUTH AMERICA 

THE CONTINENT 

This continent so slenderly linked to North America by the 
lock gates of the Panama Canal has almost as much claim to 
be called ‘East’ as ‘South’ America. Practically the whole of 
it lies to the east of Florida, and the ocean gap between it and 
Africa is only 1600 miles at its narrowest; whereas the main¬ 
lands of Europe and North America are separated by over 
2200 miles of North Atlantic. Compared with Africa and the 
mainland of Australia, South America projects some thousand 
miles farther south into Antarctic waters. The Equator meets 
the continent where the Amazon joins the sea, half-way 
between Trinidad and Cape Sao Roque. (‘Sao ’ in Portuguese 
corresponds with ‘San’ in Spanish and ‘St’ in English.) 

The Plateaus. The oldest part of the continent b’es, as in 
North America, in the north-east. This area is separated by 
the Amazon into the Guiana Highlands (which include those 
of Venezuela) and the very much larger Brazilian plateau. 
The latter is some 3000 ft. in altitude and has been furrowed 
from south to north by a series of large rivers. The most 
easterly of these, the Sao Francisco, however, is deflected 
eastwards before it meets the sea by one of the ranges which 
further add to the irregularity of the plateau surface. In the 
south-east of the plateau ancient folding produces a change in 
the direction of the coast-line. This folding has also thrust 
upwards the land behind Rio de Janeiro to such an extent that 
its crest still rises nearly 10,000 ft. above the sea. 

Less ancient and much less important is the plateau of 
Patagonia, which forms most of the southern, narrow part of 
Argentina and also the Falkland Islands, 400 miles to the east. 

The Andes. As in North America, however, both the higher 
and the lower parts of the continent are newer than these worn 
and soil-impoverished plateau lands. Thus along the western 
border of the continent rise the Andes, whose youth is betrayed 
by their high and jagged outline. Long after the Brazilian 
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plateau had begun its slow decay, the ocean depths to the west 
were folded into an unbroken mountain barrier, excelled m 
height only by the chains of Central Asia. 

The Andes are widest about the centre of the range, and 
(in BoKvia and southern Peru) consist of a 13,000-ft. plateau 
flanked by parallel chains. North of this they cnrTe to 
Trinidad in a gigantic semicircle, which forms the cradle of the 
Amazon and the Orinoco. To the south of the plateau region 
the Andes continue, in an almost straight line, past the taghe^ 
point in the New World (Aconcagua, 23,000 ft.), until their 
final sweep eastwards as the continent tapers to its en . 

In the southern section, however, sinking of the tod has 
disintegrated the relatively low coastal range into a fiMgi^ 
host of islands. Thus, even before the continent reaches ite 
farthest south in the island of Cape Horn, the ^lantic and 
Pacific Oceans meet in the Straits of MageUan. This passage 
which bears the name of its discoverer—the first man to sail 
round the world—offers to voyagers an intricate alternative 
to the stormy waters of the Cape itself. Volcame activity is 
not yet extinct, especially in three zones :(i) south centr 
Chile, (ii) to the north and south of the Tropic, (m) m the 
region of the Equator. 

The Lowlands. Erosion is continually at work upon the 
exposed rock-masses of the world. Wind and 
tS compelling attraction of gravity, then sweep the pro^^ 
down to lower levels. Thus the lower-lpg parts of the 
continents are normaffy covered with 

irrespective of the structure of the underlying beds. In South 
America the Orinoco-Amazon lowlands and those of 
which share the Rio de la Plata estuary are covered with a 
great thickness of wind- and water-borne fragments of 
Andes and the plateaus. 

CLIMATE 

The area of South America is but little inferior to that of 

North America, and it lacks the sS 

Culf of Mexico the Great I^es, and Hudson Bay. In spite 
■ S! the con;inent exhibits few of the characteristics usuaUy 
associated witli a laud-mass. 
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TGiiip©r£itux6. T1 i 6 Tnain ni^ss o£ tii© continGnt lies witiiio 
the tropics. The efifect of the sun’s rays therefore differs little 
from one season to another. Even Cape Horn reaches only the 
latitude corresponding to that of Edmonton (in. Alberta). The 
remaining factor (apart from altitude) is distance from the sea. 
This, however, is of small effect in the equatorial region. The 
daily range is also smaU, owing to the high moisture-content of 
the air; the latter results in clouds, which blanket the earth 
from extremes of heat in the day and from night loss through 


radiation. . 

Farther south the altitude of the midday sun changes with 
the seasons, being high in December and relatively low in J^e. 
There is consequently a greater range of temperature. The 
continent, however, narrows rapidly southwards. Thus, as the 
seasonal range increases, the land-mass effect decreas^ and 
has therefore comparatively little amplifying effect. Hence, 
apart from the Andean heights, no place in South America 
has a July mean as low as freezing-point. , . ir 

The temperatures of the coastal regions of this southern half 
of the continent are affected by the presence of contrasting 
ocean currents. Off the west coast is the 
Current, flowing northwards from the Antarctic. 
coast is the warm Brazil Current, flowing southwards from the 
tropics. Thus, for a given latitude, the west coast is colder 
than the east. The Peruvian Current also explains the absence 
of the coral reefs which are so marked a feature of sumlar 
latitudes on the opposite side of the Pacific Ocean. 

Rainfall. The Andes play an important part in the distribu¬ 
tion of rainfall in South America. They are high enough to 
cause (i) a sharply marked rain-shadow on whichever happen 
to be their leeward side, and (ii) some precipitation, frequen _y 
in the form of snow, on their higher slopes, even where the 

BTtwTOr4S“\n?60° S. the prevailing winds are the stormy 
WesterUes, which have earned for t^ese 

the Roaring Forties. The narrow southern part of the con 
t^ent iSonlv obstruction in their path as they sweep roi^ 
aTro^d the world. The land is cool, and the winds saturated 
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with moisture. On meeting the Andes the air rises, expands, 
cools; and heavy rain—totalling over 100''—falls throughout 



—105"— 


the year. While the western slopes are rain-drenched, the 
east is in the rain-shadow, the drought being accentuated by 
the Chinook effect (p. Am. 8) of the descending air. 
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To the west of the Andes the prevailing winds, pas^g 
northwards np the west coast, gradually back, becoming 
S.W., S., and S.E. as the latitude decreases. These southerly 
winds blow the cooler southern waters northwards to form the 
cold Peruvian Churent, which follows the Chilean and Peruvian 
coasts. These winds, combined with the left-handed deflec¬ 
tion imparted by the rotation of the earth, canse the surf^- 
water to be driven westwards. Its place is taken by colder 
water welling up from below. Prom Valparaiso northwa^ 
the ocean-bed drops abruptly to below 2000 fathona, and a 
marked chining of the surface-waters occurs along this section 
of the coast. Thus, while southern Chile is very wet, the 
northern half of the country and the coast of Peru may ex¬ 
perience ten years of drought before the arrival of ^unexpec^ 
shower. Such uncompromising aridity throughout a 20U(b 
mile strip of land narrowly separating one of the highest 
mountain ranges and the widest ocean m the world w due 
to two causes. The prevailing winds are either paraUel to or 
off the shore, and consequently carry no wato to the land. 
Occasional winds from the south-west are blowing from cooIct 
to warmer latitudes, and those from the pass over the 

chilled surface-water before meeting the l^d: in neither 
will the much hotter land cause precipitation, at least until the 
air has risen to the higher mountain-slopes. 

Between the deluged south and the <irought-stnc^ 
lies an intermediate zone (from 32” to 38 S.). e - 

pressure belt followed by the westerly 

foUowing the apparent motion of the sun, during t^ northern 
summer (i.e. the southern winter). This “^erme^^ zone 
therefore Ues partly within the winter track of the Westethes. 
Hence central Chile experiences warm, wet wmters 
S ^ers-in oth^ words, a Mediterranean type of 

‘'^rwestem extremity of the continent marks the northern 
o7 tSToLal deSrt, for the Peruvian C^nt s^ 
out into tho P^^ifio. North ot th. E.|no te tb^ 
remarkable change in the temperature of 

a«co»W«i.*.y the 

continent, some places averaging over 300 . In contrast 
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this, the extreme northern strip of the continent receives only 
some 40\ mostly in winter {i.e, November-February). 
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, To the e^t of the Andes a land-mass and not merely a 
coastal strip has to be considered. Throughout the Amazon 
basin the rainfall rangeg from 60" ^to 100'', but the quantity 
does not depend on distance from the sea. Although there is 
no acutely dry season, there is m most places a very marked 
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Slimmer maximtim, north of the Equator in June—July and 
south of it in December-January. The wet season is largely 
windless, and the rain falls in torrential afternoon showers. 



These facts suggest that the rainfaU is closely connect^ 
the sun s heat being at a maximum (both seasonaUy and daily), 

»■ e. the rain is convectional in type. 

Outside this region the rainfaU tends to decrease both 
southwards and away from the coast. The sharp summer 
maximum is stiU a feature, but the winter drought becomes 
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more pronounced. This dry season, however, is lacking in 
the east between the Rio de la Plata estuary and the Brazilian 
port of Sao Salvador. The existence of rain in winter as well 
as summer along this strip is due to, (i) in the region between 
the Uruguay River and the coast, cyclonic disturbances, and 
(ii) farther north, the steepness and height of the plateau 
edge. Still farther north, in the extreme east of the continent, 
the winter rainfall continues, but summer rainfall is lacking, 
a regime which stiQ awaits an explanation. 

NATURAL VEGETATION 

The natural vegetation reflects closely the climatic con¬ 
ditions. Where there is a negligible dry season, forest 
prevails, temperate or tropical according to latitude and alti¬ 
tude (i,e, temperature conditions). A marked dry season, 
especially when aggravated by tropical or subtropical heat, 
at once limits the forests to the damper river valleys: elsewhere 
the tree vegetation tends to be stunted, scattered, and thorny 
in type. Where rainfall and temperature become less, the 
natural vegetation is grass-land, which is typical both of the 
Andean plateaus and the lowlands round the Rio de la Plata 
estuary. Desert conditions are most complete along the 
northern Chilean and Peruvian coasts, since an almost 
total absence of rainfall is accompanied by subtropical 
and tropical temperatures. The Patagonian desert is much 
colder and less completely arid, so its stony soils are not 
totally devoid of vegetation. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Before Europe discovered the continent. South America 
was but thinly populated. In fact, even to-day the total 
population doe^ not exceed that of Germany and the Nether- 
lan^ combined. Only in the high Andean plateaus, with 
their healthy climate, had civilisation reached an advanced 
stage (c/. Mexico, p. Am. 131). Short of timber and of rainfall, 
the fccas had developed a high degree of skill in stonework 
and irrigation, of which ample evidence still remains. In the 
lower parts of the continent even the ■ art of cultivation was 
backward, and culture stiU more. 


15S SOUTH AMERICA 

European Influence. Apart from the small footholds ob¬ 
tained bv Great Britain, Trance, and the Netherlands in the 
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aearly half the continent, the Portuguese have played the 
leading part. Throughout the rest of South America the 
Spanish penetrated with a thoroughness which is shown by 
the almost universal use of their language to-day. During 
the four centuries which have elapsed since the first impact 
of European civilisation upon those of South America, the 
conquerors and conquered have to a great extent become 
merged (though more in some parts than in others), xmtil 
mixed blood is commoner than pure. The nearest approaches 
to racial purity are preserved at both ends of the social scale, 
among the Indians of the Andean plateaus and tropical 
forests, and among the wealthier mhabitants of the east of 
the continent. 

As the heart of the Spanish Empire began to decay, its 
impulses became too feeble to maintain vitahty in the more 
distant extremiti^. With the decline of the Iberian kingdoms,, 
the liTiks between them and their South Aimerican depen¬ 
dencies withered. The leader in the struggle for independence 
was Simon Bolivar, whose name is perpetuated both in 
Bolivia and in the coinage of Venezuela. The third decade of 
the nineteenth century saw the end of Spanish rule in the 
New World. 

Early European interest in the continent was limited to 
precious metals, which existed mamly in the Andean plateaus 
and, to a lesser extent, in the Brazilian highlands. IVIission- 
aries and slave traders also played a part in the opening up 
of the continent. 

Of recent years an increasingly important role has been 
played in South America by immigrants from Italy, Germany, 
and Japan. Factors influencing this movement include (i) 
these countries’ lack of overseas possessions for imperial 
development; (ii) the contrasts in population density between 
South America and the countries from which the immigrants 
come; (iii) the U.S.A. immigration restriction Acts; (iv) the 
shortage of capital resources and business enterprise felt by 
most of the South American Republics. 

Climatic Limitations. The obstacles to exploitation were, 
and still are, formidable. Climatically the continent tends 
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to suffer from excessive heat, drought, and moisture, according 
to locality. Even where temperature is lowered by altitude 
the increasing rarity of the atmosphere coimterbalances the 
advantage gained. Thus only a comparatively small area is 
suitable for permanent white settlement. Elsewhere, when, 
in spite of the climate, the riches are great enough to attract 
European enterprise and capital, the difficulties remain 
enormous. Closely connected with the climate is disease. 
The menace of yellow fever, which is 50 per cent, fatal, has 
heen greatlv reduced by constant research and activity. One 
of the most effective checks is to put minnows, which feed 
on the mosquito eggs, into cisterns, tanks, and wherever 
mosquitoes might breed. Malaria, however, is still co mm on, 
particularly along the coast. 

Transport difficulties. Transport meets natural obstacles 
in every direction. The whole of the west coast and much of 
the east is paralleled by mountain ranges; hence natural 
harbours are scarce. Even when a foothold on the coast 
has been secured, the steepness of the seaward-facing dopes 
taxes to the utmost the ingenuity of road and railway builders. 
South America has, it is true, some of the most remarkable 
navigable waterways in the world. Bivers, however, offer 
onlv their own solution of the transport problem. if man s 
path happens to he athwart rather than along them, they 
become an obstacle instead of an aid. Thus one railway 
required 170 bridges in 50 miles. The value of the waterways 
is further reduced by the forests, which over vast areas mat 
their borders into an almost impenetrable tangle. The cost 
of constructing transport facilities is enormous, but becomes 
relatively aU the greater when the vast distances and scanty 
population are considered. Thus a railway built from a 
^in e to the coast may lack completely any intermediate 
traffic which might help to reduce its running costs. 

Power Eesources. Shortage of labour is another serious 
hindrance to the development of the continent. The Indians 
are few in number, scattered, and of poor physique; nor is 
their state of civilisation high enough for money ^ be a strong 
incentive to effort. South America is also lacking m other 
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forms of power, petroleum in the north excepted. The coal 
deposits are smaller than those of any other continent, and 
little has so far been done to harness mountain streams. 

Political Problems. Progress is retarded by a frequent lack 
of stable government. Without this the natural resources of 
the continent cannot transcend the difficulties which obstruct 
their exploitation. When patriotism becomes submerged in 
politics, a country’s welfare has to mark time until one party 
gains sufficient ascendancy to devote its energies to govern¬ 
ment. Added to this, the uncertainties of the ballot-box are 
nothing to those of the rifle and revolver, which still feature 
intermittently in South American politics. 

Instability in government has its drawbacks to the countries 
themselves, but it also has a discouraging effect on foreign 
capital, which is urgently needed for development. There is 
the danger that one Government may decline to pay the interest 
on a foreign loan granted to their predecessors. Foreign 
companies are also cautious of committing themselves to 
heavy expenditure where there is uncertainty regarding the 
protection of their activities. In spite of this, foreign capital 
is the basis of most South American development, whether 
mining, railways, or tropical agriculture. 

Even with good government, the problems to be faced are 
formidable. Large numbers of the people are both poor and 
illiterate. The differing view-points of the Indians and those 
with varying amounts of Spanish or Portuguese blood in their 
veins have to be considered. 

The Economic Outlook. Distance is a handicap to govern¬ 
ment throughout most of the continent. The larger States 
cover wide areas, and in the smaller ones distances are 
®^8»ggerated by the natural obstacles impeding travellers. 
Shortage of men and money, water scarcity, indifferent and 
frequently no communications, all demand attention. In 
addition, the smallness of the home market leaves the continent 
very little resiliency for absorbing irregularities in the demands 
of overseas markets. South America is consequently especi¬ 
ally dependent on foreign markets, and is therefore particularly 
sensitive to the menace of foreign competition. 
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SOUTH AMERICA BY REGIONS 

the xorth-west 

The no^ mdependent republics of Ecuador, Colombia, 
Panama and Verzuela rrere once Colom^--^’“ 
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\enezuela the chief export crop is corriE, but Ecuador it 
noted for cacao (for illustration see p. Af. «2). The Utter pUnt 
is more delicate than coflFee, and disease has cauj^ serious 

havoc. Ecuador is also 
the home of the so* 
called ‘ Panama ' hats. 
In the north-east of 
ColombU the banaaa in¬ 
dustry- is noa important. 
Petroleum is another 
outstanding product of 
the coastal areas in all 
three countries, and 
especially Venezuela, 
which is (after the U.S.A. 
Jt U.S.S.R.) the third 
largest producer in the 
world. 

Towns also exist along 
these coasts wherever the 
claims of commerce out¬ 
weigh those of health. 
Ecuador includes the 
region where the direction 
of the Andes changes, and there occurs almost the only 
natural harbour on the coast, north of Valparaiso. Thus 
the whole trade of the country passes through Guayaquil 
(160,0CM3), which stands at the junction of sea and river 
navigation, not far above the bay of the same name. 

Colombia has both an Atlantic and a Pacific seaboard. The 
lie of the land drains commerce (largely in hides and cattle) 
via the Magdalena to the north coast, but railways, together 
with the Panama Canal, have opened up new possibilities for 
the west coast. 

In the case of Venezuela, the Orinoco mouth—like that of 
the Magdalena—is blocked by sand-bars, which the small tidal 
range of the Caribbean Sea does little to discourage. Even 
the promising-looking Lake of Maracaibo is but a deceptive 
lagoon. To-day steel petroleum derricks overlook the pile 
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Coffee. Grown especially in Brazil, 
Colombia, and Costa Rica 
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dwellings which, rising out of its shallow water, earned for the 
country the name of ‘Little Venice,’ or Venezuela. Venezuela 



is remarkable among the countries of the world in that it has 
paid ofiE its entire National Debt. 



ECUADOR 

COLOMBIA 

VENEZUELA 

Area (1000 sq. m.) . 

119 

448 

352 

Population (1000) . 

2000 

8400 

3324 

Coffee \ 

{ 

210 

50 

Cacao j- 1000 tons . 

1 

10 

15 

Sugar J 

1 20 

36 

19 


12 
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PERU & BOLIVIA 

Peru and Bolivia share the Andes where they widen into a 
13,000-ft. plateau, bordered by still higher ranges on the east 
and west. These countries have a much higher proportion of 



Indians in their populations than those farther north. 
Another contrast is to be found in the Peruvian coast, which 
is arid throughout, while Bolivia has no seaboard at alL 
The boundary between the two countries passes through Lake 
Titicaca, on which a steamship service helps to connect the 
surrounding plateau region with the railway, and so with the 
Chilean port of Arica (9000). 
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The Eastern Lowlands. Both countries possess large tracts 
of lowland to the east of the Andes, but their value is betrayed 
by the lack of settlements appearing on the map. Much 
energy, however, has been expended on developing the water¬ 
ways which link these jungles with the sea. Thus Peru 
experiments with a stoamer service down the Amazon. 
Bolivia has fought a war about access south-eastwards to 
the Paraguay River. North-eastwards a railway, which took 
forty years, much money, and many lives to build, circum¬ 
vents the rapids which bar Bolivia’s outlet to the Amazon. 
All this effort is as yet ill-rewarded. The trade in rubber 
and quinine (obtained from the bark of a tree), which in any 
case suffers from the extreme remoteness of this region from 
the markets of civilisation, has been almost extinguished by 
the competition of the East Indian plantations. 

Plateau-fannmg. In contrast to these deserted lowlands, 
the map of the plateau shows towns, including La Paz 



Llama transport in Peru. 
12,000 ft. The heavier 


(yrajfr ± Chahntrt* Etigint^fing IT orki) 

Mining machinery at an altitude of 
pieces were conveyed by aeroplane 


(200,000), capital of Bolivia, and, of even more significance, 
ra ways. With a climate both cooler (especially at night) and 
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drier (especially in winter) than that of London, potatoes 
and sheep are the agricultural staples, although wheat, 
alfalfa, and even maize are grown where irrigation is possible. 
The Andes are the home of diminutive species of the camel 
family. The largest of these, the llama, is there the universal 
beast of burden. This animal and its smaller relatives, the 
alpaca and vicuna, are also a source of wool. 

Mineral Wealth. The struggling agriculture of the farms 
scattered along where mountain streams meet the plateau 
would not, however, account for the presence of railways, 
which ascend by formidable gradients to a world record of 
over 16,000 ft. Only minerals, and valuable ones at that, 
could compensate for the expense of overcoming the immense 
engineering obstacles which intervene between the mines and 
the ports which lead to the markets of the world. Silver is 
the outstanding min eral in Peru and tin in Bolivia, though 
COPPER is also important. The population, however, is 
scanty. Airways are slowly helping to make the plateau 
more accessible to the coast (p. Atn. 190). 

Peru, nearly twice the size of Germany, has but some 
7,000,000 people, and the still larger Bolivia only half that 

total: of these some three-quarters are Indians. It is there¬ 
fore not surprising that the capital for working the mines 
has to come from overseas, and profits return there in exchange. 
Indian labour is not only numerically scarce, but addicted to 
coca, a drug which is a crude form of cocaine* prepared from 
the leaves of a shrub. Coal is almost wholly lacking, and 
water-power undeveloped, though the harnessing of Lake 
Titicaca is under consideration. 

The Coastal Strip. Bolivia no longer has a coast, but Peru 
owns some 1400 miles of desert and earthquaked seaboard. 
This would not appear a hopeful prospect, yet wealth is 
derived from four sources : (i) This arid coast-line is splashed 
with oases created by mountain torrents. In these sroAB-CAifB 
and COTTON are grown to such an extent that their v^ue ex¬ 
ceeds that of the copper and silver output, 
much more permanent asset to the country (p. )• ^ 

Petboleum is mined in the extreme north, though on a smaller 
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scale than on the Caribbean coast of the continent (p. Am. 165). 
(iii) The cold Peruvian Current carries with it food for fish and, 
indirectly, for millions of cormorants and other birds. These 
nest on islands off the coast, and their accumulated droppings, 
preserved by the dryness of the climate, form guano, an im¬ 
portant fertiliser reserved for Peruvian agriculture in which it 
vastly improves the yield, (iv) Most of the imports and much 
of the exports of the country pass through the port of CaUao 
(80,000), which modern engineering has made one of the few 
good ports west of the Andes. A few miles east of Callao 
stands LuvrA (523,000), a capital whose arid climate allows of 
adobe (sun-dried brick) being the principal building material. 

Japanese play a prominent part in the plantation develop¬ 
ment of the Peruvian coastal lowlands and also in the retail 
business of the country. They outnumber the rema inin g 
foreign groups combined, of which the Italian is the next 
most important. 


THE GUIANAS 

The three Guianas are the most thinly populated States even 
in South America. They are also the only part of the main¬ 
land still ruled from Europe, the territories occurring—con¬ 
veniently for the memory—^in alphabetical order, British, 
Dutch, and French, though Dutch Guiana is usually known 
as Surinam. 

The interior consists of thickly forested plateaus and the 
coast of swampy lowlands. Except for greenheart, a heavy 
timber especially resistant to marine boring organisms, the 
valuable forests have been as yet but little exploited. In¬ 
deed, British Guiana actually imports more timber than it 
exports. 

Cane-SUQAE is grown in coastal British and Dutch Guiana. 
In fact, the name of the river on which stands the capital of 
British Guiana is probably better known in this connection 
than that of the colony itself. 

The rivers go a little way towards solving the transport 
problem, but the gold in British and French Guiana, besides 
diamonds and bauxite (the chief ore of aluminium) in the 
former, are at present the only mineral products. The bauxite 
is exceptionally high grade and now supplies nearly one-third 
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of the world’s requirements, Canada being an important 
customer. 

The edge of the British Guiana highlands forms the platform 
for the Kaieteur Falls, the world’s highest explored cascade. 



dropping sheer for 740 ft., but this pilgrimage attracts as yet 
only the exceptionally persevering tourist. 

Cayenne (or French Guiana) does not even produce the 
pepper of that name, and its chief imports would appear to 
be convicts. 

CHILE 

Chile consists of a 100-200*mile-wide ribbon of country 
stretching for 2800 miles between the Andean watershed and 
the Pacific Ocean, and including the whole of the Bfagellan 
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Straits. No country in the world has so vast a frontier in 
relation to its area. In spite, however, of its coastal character, 
surprisingly little of Chile can be classed as permanently 
habitable. 

In the northern third of the country drought achieves almost 
uninterrupted permanence. In the south most of the fertile 
land has sunk beneath the sea, and the mountain-slopes are 
swept by incessant torrents released from the westerly gales. 
Heat intensifies the aridity of the North, and cold adds to 
the bleakness of the South. 

Central Chile. Between these extremes lies the Medi¬ 
terranean region where the limitations are of space rather 
than of climate. In addition to warmth and rainfall, both in 
moderation, fertile soil deposited by moimtain streams, and 
a superabundance of summer sunshine, shelter is provided by 
the low coastal range of moimtains. In the valley between 
this and the main range Mediterranean agriculture flourishes. 
Both WHEAT and vines are sufficiently plentiful to provide a 
small export surplus, while maize, beans, potatoes, onions, 
and other crops are grown for local use. Cattle and sheep are 
also numerous, especially in the wetter and cooler south. 
In the centre of this prosperous r^on stands the capital, 
Santiago (860,000). This agricultural wealth has the further 
advantage of accessibility to the sea, the main outlet being 
Valparaiso (262,000), the leading Pacific port of South 
America. 

The South. Southern Chile has forests, especially of pine 
and beech, but the cost of exploiting these is such that the 
country is not entirely self-supporting even in timber. Sheep¬ 
rearing is a feature of the extreme south. 

Mineral Wealth. Northern Chile conceals beneath an un¬ 
promising and even repellent exterior an astonishing wealth 
of minerals. Most unusual of these is Chile saltpetre or 
sodium NITRATE. This mineral is an important constituent 
of explosives, from fireworks upwards, and is also a valuable 
fertiliser. Unfortunately it is deliquescent, ».e. when moisture 
is present it absorbs it, dissolves, and runs away. Hence 
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an ultra>dry climate such as that of Northern Chile represents 
its only chance of survival, and there alone have large-scale 
deposits been discovered. Only when it possesses a monopoly 
can a country afford to impose an export tax on a commodity, 
and for many years the Chilean Government derived a large 
part of their revenue from such a tax. Nitrate can now be 
manufactured from air wherever cheap enough electricity is 
available as in Germany & Norway. Although this invention 
shattered the Chilean monopoly, the mined nitrate has some 
advantages over its synthetic rival, notably in including a 



percentage of iodine. This is an important by-product and 
adds to its agricultural value. 

American companies have been steadily developing the 
COFPEB resources of the north, until, in spite of setbacks 
resulting from a fall in price, Chile is now one of the leading 
producers of copper in the world. Since only about half the 
weight of the ore is due to copper itself, transport cc^ts are 
greatly reduced if the ore can be at least partially refined 
before being exported. For this, power is necessary. The 
Concepcion (90,000) r^on of Chile includes the only large- 
scale coal-mines in operation in South America, This coal 
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is used principally by the railways, but hydro-electricity is 
becoming increasingly important as a source of motive power. 
In the north, water is lacking even on the mountains, and 
electricity for the mines tends to be derived from other fuel. 
As elsewhere along the Pacific seaboard, however, petroleum 
has been gaining ground at the expense of coal. Cement is 
now manufactured on a large scale. 

Whereas the coast of southern Chile is riddled with un¬ 
wanted inlets, that of northern Chile, already blighted by 
aridity and earthquakes, is barren of protection for shipping. 
Cargoes have therefore to be loaded and unloaded by lighters, 
weather permitting. 

While northern and central Chile would appear to have 
little in common, the latter supplies the food and men which 
enable the copper, nitrate, and iron ore of the north to be 
exploited. 


ARGENTINA A URUGUAY 

Although stretching through almost as many d^rees of 
latitude, there is little resemblance between Argentina and 
Chile, except in the north-west of the former, where aridity 
prevails right across the Andes. Differing in climate (p. Am. 
153), and still more obviously in relief, the contrast continues 
below ground. For, despite its misleading title and that of 
its principal approach, the Rio de la Plata, Arg ent i n a is 
deficient not only in silver, but in most other minerals as 
well. The only noteworthy exceptions are an insign ificant 
output of copper in the north-west and some petroleum in 
the south-east (at Rivadavia) & the Northern Chaco area 
(p. Am. 165). 

The Pampas. The heart of the country, economically as 
well as geographically, is the lowlands centred on the Rio de 
la Plata. This region includes the small, but prosperous and 
independent republic of Uruguay, which acts as a buffer-state 
between Argentina and Brazil. 

Being in latitudes corresponding with those of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, temperature conditidns are suited to the growth 
of any cereals, except perhaps rice and millet. The land is 
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covered with a fertile silt brought down by the rivers, and, 
since the lightest load travels farthest, the soil tends to be 
the finest grained and richest in the east. There is no marked 
season of drought, but the rainfall decreases southwards and 
westwards, ^us, while there is much overlapping, the 
types of farming which become successively dominant from 
east to west are dairying, beef cattle, maize, and wheat. 

The chief wheat area stretches in an arc from Bahia Blanca 
(45,000) to Santa F6 (150,000). Between this zone and the 
Andes the diminishing rainfall still permits of scattered sheep¬ 
farming, though most of the sheep are farther east. As the 
rainfall drops to an uncertain average of 10' per annum and 
the plains become broken by the Andean foothills, sheep are 
succeeded by the yet hardier goat. 

Irrigated Crops. The aridity of these foothills is, however, 
broken by occasional mountain streams. Since irrigation is 
expensive, and the land so available limited, only crops of 
comparatively high specific value can be grown profitably in 
such oases. Thus, in the hotter north, Tucuman (150,000) 
supplies the rest of the country with cane-suGAR. With the 
increasing size of Buenos Aires and railway improvements, 
this crop is to some extent being displaced by vegetables. 
Farther south, in the Mendoza (102,000) area, vines have 
become famous, and the fact that they ripen during the 
Northern Hemisphere’s winter helps to fr ank their lengthy 
journey to the English market. 

Cereals. The yield per acre of cereals is higher in Argentina 
than in Clanada, with the result that Argentina produces, from 
a much smaller area, about three-quarters as much wheat as 
Canada. Although the pampas are more than twice as far 
from Europe as the prairies, the haul to the coast is much 
shorter, and over 70 per cent, of the Argentine wheat is 
exported. 

Proximity of maize and cattle in the pampas might suggest 
that the maize is grown for the same purpose as in the U.S.A. 
The Argentine maize r^on (on the right bank of the lower 
Parana) is much more concentrated, and grain is grown more 
for export than for local fodder. Hence, although the 
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Argentine crop is less than a fifth of that of the United States, 
the former country is the largest exporter in ilie world. 



Vegetable Oils. Linseed is another agricultural spedalty 
grown extensively in the pampas. This seed is obtained from 
the flax plant, which in cooler countries is grown more for 
its fibre, from which linen is made. The eenseed is crushed, 
and the oil extracted is used for paint and linoleum, Argentina 
being the chief source of supply. A more recent development 
is the cultivation of ground-nuts. 

The Cattle Industry. The most characteristic occui)ation 
of these treeless pampas is cattle-raising. In the early sta^ 
of the industry, not only distance but the heat of the tropiGS 
stood between it and European purchasers. The hide was 
then the only part of the animal which survived the journey 
in marketable form, and the home demand for the remainder 
was small. The value of a sheep likewise lay in its wooL 
With the development of the freezing factory (and refrigerated 
transport) meat formerly left to rot became valuable, and a 
sweeping change came over the industry. 

Commercial interest veered firom the outside to the inside 
of the animal. This tendency had a strong selective influence 
on the breed of cattle, and high prices were paid for pedigree 
stock imported from Britain. From these have hem 
developed a breed better suited to the requiremente of the 
industry than any others in the world. Along with more 
valuable cattle came improvement in their feeding. Ai^ama, 
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which is related to the clover family, has become more and 
more widely used as fodder. Xot only can it support many 
more cattle per hundred acres than the natural grass of the 
pampas, but its long roots make it admirably adapted for 
the rather low rainfall which obtains over much of this region: 
it also improves the soil. 



(Stri/r Co. Ud.) 


Beef cattle of Hereford ancestry feeding on alfalfa. N.B .—The 
woodland is exceptional rather than characteristic of the pampeis. 

Contrast with the dairy cattle on page Au. 20. 

Argentine beef finds a ready market in Great Britain (much 
her best customer) because of its quality and also because, 
unlike Australia, the distance is short enough to permit the 
beef to travel chilled (at 29°), instead of having to be frozen 
through (12°-15° F.). The flavour and texture of the beef 
are much better preserved when the lower temperatures are 
not used, and Argentina exports more than ten times as much 
chilled as frozen meat. 

Having improved the raw material, the next stage was 
to utilise it more thoroughly. The freezing factories have 
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tveloped a wide variety of by-pbodxtcts ; edible ones such 
as ox-tails, hearts, tongues, sweetbreads, rennet, in tins, 
besides inedible ones ra n g i ng from mattress-stufSng to 
sausage-casings, and including leather, gelatine, fertiliser, glue, 
and lanolin. The names Paysandu (28,000) and Pray Bent^ 
(10,000), which travel on meat tins throughout the wodd, will 
be found on the map as towns in Uruguay. While the stock- 
raising side of the business is in Argentinian and Uraguayan 
hands, the freezing factories are owned by British and 
American capital, some of the tinned meat being marketed 
by the famous Chicago packing firm of Libby. Important 
as this export trade is, 75 per cent, of the livestock are 
consumed at home. Dairying has developed to meet the 
requirements of the growing city population, and some 
butter and also casein are exported. 

Sheep. The prosperity of the cattle industry has led to 
some decline of wheat in its favour. Sheep have also had 
to give way, since their close cropping kills a lfa l f a. Sheep, 
which outnumber the cattle by four to three, are more adapt¬ 
able, i.e. they are not so sensitive to drought or fodder, and 
can be kept, in greatly reduced quantity, on fairly poor land. 
Thus, although numerous in the pampas, they form the main 
wealth of Patagonia. Mutton is not unfavourably affected 
by freezing as is beef, but much less is exported, in fact, the 
meat is still less important than the wool. 

Northern Argentina. While the sheep country extends 
southwards from the pampas, the cattle region stret<^ra 
northwards, the latter animal being better adapted to with¬ 
stand temperatures becoming subtropical. This climate m, 
however, not only less suitable for man than farther south, 
but cattle are more liable to disease. The pampas give way 
to bush country; ticks thrive and eliminate the more suscep¬ 
tible pedigree stock. Hence cattle from this northern region 
are destined mainly for the home market. 

In the far north of Argentina the vegetation chan^ to the 
rather patchy forest of the Gran Chaco or ‘Great Huntmg- 
erounds.’ There the Indians pursue fish, birds, pigs, mu 
even jaguar, and are themselves foUowed even more relent- 
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lessly by hordes of mosquitoes. This unattractive region is 
swampy in the wet season, while in winter drinking-water 
forms a major problem. 

The value of the Chaco Lies mainly in its quebracho timber. 
In the western Chaco this timber, whose name signifies ‘axe- 
breaker,’ is felled chiefly for constructional use, sleepers and 
fencing-posts. In the east it is cut on a stfil larger scale for 
the tanning extract which it contains—clearly an important 
product in a country where hides feature so prominently. 

In the southern part of the Chaco cOTTON-growing has 
increased considerably since the restriction measures in the 
United States, but labour deficiency is likely to remain an 
obstacle to the expansion of this crop (p. Am, 193). 

Eiver Transport. Since the population of Argentina is but 
13,500,000, her commercial prosperity depends not only on 
producing a surplus of raw materials, but on getting them to 
the sea as cheaply as possible. The Rio de la Plata estuary 
provides shelter; is in the centre of the pampas region; pene¬ 
trates a considerable distance inland; and enjoys a climate 
neither enervatingly hot nor uncomfortably cold, to which 
the name of the capital, Buenos Aires, bears permanent 
witness. Hence the estuary shared by the Parana and 
Uruguay Rivers forms the natural focus for the trade-routes 
of the coimtry. 

The Uruguay forms the boundary between Argentina and 
Uruguay, but navigation is interrupted by falls at Salto 
(37,000; cf, saltus, a leap). The Parana and its tributary 
the Paraguay are passable into Brazilian territory. This 
highway leading some 2000 miles into the interior has, how¬ 
ever, serious drawbacks. In the higher reaches only shallow 
draught vessels can be used. Below the junction of the two 
rivers the summer flood raises their level by 10 ft. and 
frequently many more. This and the flatness of the sur¬ 
rounding country result in extensive flooding, while the shifting 
sandbanks demand exceptional skill in pilotage. The river is 
thus least accessible when it is mo.st navigable. Quebracho 
timber does not float. Thus, although the rivers fill an 
important role in li nk i n g thinly populated outl^dng regions 

13 
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ith civilisation, the bulk of Argentine commerce within the 
country is carried by the railways. 

Railways. Agricultural produce destined for export 
demands cheap transport, a demand which the flatness of the 
pampas makes it relatively easy for the railways to meet. 
Perhaps it was too easy, for the liberal network of lines which 
radiate fanwise from Buenos Aires has one important draw¬ 
back, differences of gauge. East of the Panama and including 
Uruguay the British 4' 8U prevails. The track to Monte¬ 
video from the Brazilian system has a third rail for the 
latter’s metre-gauge rolling-stock. In the north and north¬ 
west, where distances are great and freights scarce, cheapness 
is the determining factor, and the 3' 3' gauge predomi¬ 
nates. Elsewhere, with heavy traffic assured, the 5' 6' 
preponderates, though not without a spr inkling of the other 
two. Some two-thirds of the network owes its construction 
to British capital, but the whole system is now owned by the 
State. The most spectacular railway is the narrow-gauge 
line over the Andes, from Mendoza to Santiago in Chile. 
Requiring a long length of rack-railway, a two-mile tu nnel , 
and extensive winter snow-clearing to take trains over the 
summit, t his line can hardly be expected to pay, added to 
which it is now faced with aircraft competition.^ 

Road-building material is lacking in the pampas, and, once 
the binding grass is worn away, the ‘dirt’ tracks are at the 
mercy of sun, wind, and water. Such tracks, however, ^ 
important as feeders to the railways, especially in the grain- 
growing areas, which provide much heavier freights per acre 
than the stock-raising part. Motor boads and transport are 
developing, as the railways did half a century before, outwards 
from Buenos Aires. In addition to this competition, the 
railways suffer from the smallness of their west-bound freights 
compared with those towards the ports. 

Ports. While smaller ocean vessels can reach Santa F6, 
Rosario (518,000), some 400 miles from the sea, is the nom^ 
limit of ocean navigation and is the chief exporter of cereals, 

> Put out of action by flood & landslide, Jan. 1934. 
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though Bahia Blanca taps an increasing proportion of the 
southern wheat-lands. 

Bttenos Aires, with a population of 2,400,000, is both the 
capital of Argentina and the largest city in the Southern 
Hemisphere. It handles the bulk of the country’s imports, 
and is the chief wool and leather market. It also includes 
the main industries of the country, headed by the freezing 
factories. 

Montevideo (770,000), on the north bank of the estuary, is 
the smaller-scale Uruguayan equivalent of Buenos Aires and, 
like it, an extremely wealthy town. Owing to the difficulty 
of keeping the approach channels free from silt, and to the 
increasing size of ships and also to congestion at the other 
ports, the outport of La Plata, farther down the estuary, is 
growing in importance. 

Owing to the small size of the home market and the absence 
of raw materials other than those of agricultural origin, 
manufacturing cannot be undertaken on a scale large enough 
to compete on equal terms with American and European 
products. Behind the protection of tariffs, however, Argen¬ 
tina has become independent of foreign supplies of shoes, 
textiles, and cement. Uruguay has a very large hydro¬ 
electric power scheme in course of construction. 

While Spanish blood predominates, immi gration has in¬ 
cluded large numbers of Italians. In fact, the latter are 
estimated to account for as much as one-third of the 13,500,000 
people in Argentina. 


PARAGUAY 

Except in the north-west and the north-east, rivers both 
divide this inland republic from its neighbours and join it to 
the outside world. Its capital, Asuncion (120,000), stands 
above the junction of the Paraguay River and its chief 
tributary. Prom there ships large enough for coastal service 
convey the country’s exports to the Rio de la Plata. A 
British-owned railway, joined by train-ferry aeross the Parana 
to the Argentine system, provides a spe^er alternative. 

Owing to the limited transport facilities, the vast forest 
reserves remain but little exploited, though some cedar and 
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iracho timber is exported. To economise in freights, 
quebracho tannin is chiefly extracted before it leaves the 
country. 

Another forest crop is almost peculiar to Paraguay. The 
dried leaves of a species of laurel make ‘ yerba mate,’ which is 
the almost universal substitute for tea among the working 
classes of Argentina and Uruguay. 

Large numbers of cattle are reared, both for transport 
purposes and for the trade in meat extracts and hides. Cotton 
is grown and a little tobacco exported, but oranges grow wild 
in great profusion and, with improved marketing methods, 
should have a commercial future. 

The inaccessibility of the country has not encouraged 
immi gration, and more than 90 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion of imder a milli on are Indians and half-breeds. 


BRAZIL 

The area of the United States of Brazil exceeds that covered 
by those of America, yet the total population is less than that 
of the British Isles. Brazil is much the largest producer of 
coffee in the world, but has enormous forests and vast supplies 
of iron both virtuadly untouched. 

With so small a population, Brazil is dependent to a vital 
extent on the outside world, both as a market for its raw 
materials and as a source of those articles, particularly 
manufactured ones, in which she is deficient. Hence the 
advantage of coastal sites for settlement, which would in any 
case be the first to attract the attention of newcomers from 
overseas. The greater the distance from ocean transport, the 
higher the cost of t hin gs imported and the less the profit on 
those exported. In Brazil this tendency is emphasised, (i) in 
the case of the Amazon region, by the thickness of the forest 
bordering the waterways and the unhealthy damp heat of the 
climate; and (ii) in the east coast, by the escarpment, which 
faces the sea and seriously hinders the access of both moisture 
and men to the interior. 

The Amazon Basin. Properly speaking, the name ‘ Amazon 
refers only to the river below Manaos, and some idea of the 
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size of its basin may be gathered from the fact that it has 
ten tributaries each over 1000 miles in length. The name, 
however, is loosely applied to the whole river, which rises in 
Pein within 80 miles of the Pacific, and flows right across the 
continent to meet the Atlantic at the Equator. 

The great expanse of the river’s basin includes a region of 
Northern summer maximum rainfall and a larger one with a 
Southern maximum regime, besides corresponding variations 
in between. The tributaries also differ in length, so that the 
time of arrival of flood-water in the main stream varies. 
Consequently, the maximum volume of the main stream, 
which is from 80 to 400 ft. in depth, is only about twice the 
minimum, and is sufficient to maintain its freshness against 
the ocean until far out of sight of land. 

As would be anticipated with a river which, even 2500 miles 
from its mouth, has only 600 ft. to drop, the course of the 
Amazon is greatly lengthened by meanders, while numerous 
islands cause a bewildering duplication of channels. Th^ 
expected delta, however, is not forthcoming. The tidal range 
is much higher than in the Caribbean, resulting in a turbulent 
conflict between the outgoing stream and the mcoming tide, 
while spring tides force a formidable bore some distance 
upstream. Deltaic silt therefore gets little chance to accumu¬ 
late round the mouth of the river, but the position of the 100- 
fathom isobath betrays its existence farther out to sea and 
along the coast (see Map, p. Am, 170). 

Navigability. With no falls and ample water throughout 
the year, the Amazon forms a magnificent highway, leading 
unfortunately to nowhere. Its tributaries are less well en¬ 
dowed. Not only do they suffer a greater seasonal change in 
level, but the highlands which approach the Amazon proper, 
giving a f unn el-like shape to the basin lowlands, obstruct the 
courses of the lower tributaries with falls. These falls cause 
a break in the continuity of navigation, which present-day 
conditions of trade scarcely warrant the effort to overcome. 
Seven-thousand-ton vessels, however, voyage regularly to 
Manaos, and have ascended the Madeira as far as the rail¬ 
way, while 12 ft. of water is always available until some 
distance past the Peruvian border. 
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lubber. The Amazon lowlands are covered with tropical 
lorest, but this frequently becomes less dense away from the 
rivers. This region is inhabited mainly by scattered tribes 
of Indians, many of them stiU hostile to white settlement 
and even penetration. In such a region a town of 90,000 
people, with electric tramways and an opera-house, seems an 
exotic outpost of civilisation. ^Ia2saos, near the junction of 
the largest north-bank tributary with the main stream, is 
an unconscious monument to the days when rubber fetched 
between 3s. and 4s. a pound, instead of little more than as 
many pence. Previous to 1900 the world’s supply of rubber 
was obtained from many varieties of trees growing wild in the 
forests of the Amazon and Congo basins. The trees were 
gashed by the natives, who collected the Tatex,’ or rubber 
juice, which flowed from the cuts. Latex has to be ‘cured,’ 
otherwise it soon putrefies. The native method was to dip a 
stick in the latex and then twirl it over a smoky fire,the process 
being repeated until a large ball of crude rubber had formed 
round the stick. 

The quantity of rubber obtained in this way was uncertain, 
since the natives were under no obligation to keep the traders 
regularh* suppHed. Their methods were often fatal to the 
trees, thus making accessible sources of rubber correspond- 
ingly scarcer. The quality of the rubber was equally unre¬ 
liable, partly because of the varied sources from which it 
was obtained, and partly owing to the crudity of the curing. 
When rubber plantations became established in Malaya, the 
haphazardly gathered rubber of Brazil could not compete 
with the systematically produced article of the East. Mean- 
while the headlong fall in the price of rubber in the years 
following the Great War speeded the doom of the Brazilian 
product. To-day Brazil suppHes but a small fraction of the 
world’s requirements, but there are a few large plantations, 
mainly in American and Japanese hands. 

Trade. The immense wealth of timber in the Amazonian 
forests remains as yet little more than a reserve against the 
time when other supplies, more accessible to world markets, 
become exhausted. Brazil nuts have the dual advantage of 
being a virtual monopoly and being readily transportable: 
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aided by advertising, their markets are expanding. Turtles 
are plentiful on the Rio Negro. All commercial development, 
however, is retarded, not only by distance and transport 
difficulties, but by shortage of labour and a lack of local food 
resources, while sand-ffies and mosquitoes add their share of 
discomfort. Although Manaos is the collecting centre for the 
interior lowlands, Para (309,000 ; otherwise called Belem) is 
the main entrepot for the basin as a whole. 

The Plateau Region, In the south-east part of the Amazon 
basin the land rises, forming part of the Brazilian plateau. 
Much of the highland rainfall is too seasonal for timber, but 
forests still accompany the river valleys. Man, however, is 
checked by the falls, and this part of the basin remains 
as deserted as the other. The plateau here contains vast 
quantities of the highest grade iron ore. Without coal for 
smelting it is, however, useless where it is, and its value 
woxild be swallowed up in transport costs long before it reached 
anyone prepared to pay for it. Crossing southwards the 
divide separating the Amazon and Parana-Paraguay basins, 
the country becomes more productive, especially in yerba 
mate and cattle. Pigs are numerous, particularly in the south, 
Brazil having three times as many as the rest of South America 
put together. 

The North-East. Towards the north-east seasonal drought 
becomes still more marked, and is aggravated by the greater 
unreliability of the reduced rainfall. The forest there shrinks 
to thorn scrub, and water-supply is a problem even for the 
scattered herds of cattle, which is the only kind of farming the 
country can support. In poor country such as this, where 
fodder has to be sought over wide areas and the herds moved 
according to the season, the impossibility of keeping horses 
(owing ^ to liability to disease) further increases the stock- 
owners difficulties. Beans, maize, and tobacco form the chief 
crops where the supply of water allows of cultivation. 

The East Coast. The east coast, with its tropical tem¬ 
peratures, high rainfaU, and accessibility, early became the 
chief European source of sugar. Competition from the West 
Indies and from the development of beet-sugar in Europe led 
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to the waning of the industry, while the liberation of slaves 
(1888) further undermined its prosperity. 

As early as the seventeenth century travellers penetrated 
astonishing distances inland. These adventurers went mainly 
in search of gold and, to a lesser extent, diamonds, commodi¬ 
ties of enough specific value to bear the cost of their 
transport to the coast. The prospectors were successful 
enough to bring Brazil into prominence among the world’s 
gold producers, but the alluvial wealth proved transitory, and 
to-day Brazil is but a minor contributor. 

] Vfoiint.inifl CACAO had been growing in importance, both in 
the plain of the lower Amazon and on the east coast. BrazU 
is now one of the larger sources of cacao, though an indust^ 
whose price basis has varied from £60 a ton in 1927 to £13 in 
1934 cannot fairly be described as prosperous. 

That the coast is not well provided with natural harbours is 
shown by the earlier name for Sao Salvador, namely, Bahia, 
which simply signifies ‘ a bay. ’ Bahia (380,000) exports cacao, 
tobacco, and, more recently, cotton from the coast region, 
and hides from the interior. Bice is also grown extensively. 

Four hundred miles north of Bahia a reef provides some 
shelter. Behind this has developed the port of Recife (c/. 
Fr. recif, a reef, but pronounced ray-se-fay), otherwise kno^ 
as Pernambuco, the State of which it is the capital. Recife 
(630,000) has always been the great sugar-market of the 
country. It has the advantage of being the nearest port in 
the New World to the Old, and has therefore become the focus 
of the trans-South Atlantic air services. 

Commercial air routes are also being developed within the 
country, mainly m a speedy link between the coastal ports, 
but also penetrating inland to Manaos & Sao Paulo. 

Bio de Janeiro. Nearly 1000 miles of coast-line separate 
Sao Salvador from the next good natural harbour. Rio do 
Janeiro (1,860,000), the capital of Brazil, stands on an almost 
landlocked bay, providing one of the finest anchorages in the 
world. Rio de Janeiro is not only large in itself, but is 
situated at about the population centre of gravity of the 
coastal towns, which include the bulk of the population of 
Brazil. Since coasting vessels form the cheapest link between 
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these towns, Rio de Janeiro's port facilities and position make 
it adapted to be the main importing entrepot for the country. 
Rio de Janeiro’s immediate hinterland, although agricul¬ 
turally rich, is Hmited. Its commercial supremacy, however, 



has made it worth while for the railways to climb farther 
inland and tap the plateau as weU. In spite of this, its ex¬ 
port hinterland (mainly for hides, coffee, and widely varying 
quantities of manganese) is much smaller than that served by 
its import trade. 

The Coffee Industry. By contrast with Rio de Janeiro the 
next port, Santos (100,000), standing on an island-protected 
estuary, owes almost ever\i:hing to its hinterland, which is ' 
the richest in Brazil. A tortuous railway (British-owned) 










Rio de Janeiro 



{Sao Paulo Railway) 


Santos-Sao Paulo Railway which in five miles rises to 2625 ft. 
Trains are hauled up the steepest section in five stages (gradient 
1 : 12J) by steel (hemp-covered) cables actuated by stationary 
engines. An older, disused line is seen below the newer one 
(opened 1901) 
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mbs to Sao Paulo, some 30 miles inland and 2000 ft. above 
sea-level. On the Tropic of Capricorn and with a rainfall of 
60' to 80', this region to the north-west of Sao Paulo has 
developed into the greatest coffee-growing area in the world. 

A coffee-tree yields about 1 lb. of coffee beans each year. 
As the total annual output for Brazil is over three-quarters 
of a million tons, some idea can be obtained of the extent to 
which the tree is cultivated. Large numbers of Europeans, 
mainly Italians, have immigrated into this area, thus solving 



the problem of labour, which remains so serious a handicap 
in other parts of the county. The chief customers for 
Brazilian coffee are the United States and the coffee-drinking 
countries of Europe, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands. 

In the case of a tree-crop, such as coffee, where the trees 
do not come into bearing for five years after planting, it is 
less easy to adjust supply to demand than in the case of a 
crop sown annually. Newcomers planted feverishly to claim 
their share of prosperity, but, as the trees grew, the price of 
coffee shrank: and, when the berries appeared, they went to 
swell, not the country’s export trade, but her reserves of 
unwanted coffee. By 193o the exports had dwindled to half 
the quantity of 1931, and over 40 per cent, of the crop had 
to be destroyed. Some of the surplus coffee was actually 
bartered for surplus wheat from the United States. Further 
planting was controlled and production steadied. 

The tide of prosperity ebbed, leaving behind impaired 
finances as well as derelict coffee, but later it gradually 
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returned, partly through new channels. European markets 
are not yet saturated with oranges, and the BraziHan product 
has the advantage of appearing there in the heat of the 
Northern summer, when supplies—other than those from South 
Africa—are scarce. Brazil is now one of the chief exporters in 
the world of this fruit. CoTTON-growing has expanded enor¬ 
mously from a minor crop for internal use only into an 



important export, about a third of the production being by 
Japanese. This part of the country is very rich in timber 
(principally pine), which is being exploited chiefly by Italians. 

Sao Paulo. The focus of aU this agricultural activit}^ and 
the financial transactions accompanying it is Sao Paulo, 
whose population has swelled to 1,270,000. Hydro-electric 
power is plentiful, the gradient between Santos and Sao 
Paulo giving some recompense in the form of the largest 
hydro-electric power-station on the continent. A grid makes 
the power available throughout the densely populated area. 
Manufactures have developed there, as at Rio de Janeiro, and 
includes cotton, silk, umbrella, and furniture factories. 

The South-East. Another 600 miles of scarp-backed coast 
intorveues before Porto Alegre (370,000) is reached (Map, 
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I from the strategic point of view of commanding the route 
xj.om Atlantic to Paeific; (ii) as a coaling station; (iii) as a 
headquarters for whaling, particularly since the heavy 
slaughter in northern waters virtually gave the Antarctic 
the monopoly in this industry. 

Whaling. The whale, weighing 70-80 tons, is shot with a 
harpoon gun, inflated with air, and towed to the factory— 


Whales caught 

Norwegian. ■ „.Brihish- 



lS-4 a4*5 2^ 26-7 27-e 2^-9 29*30 3031 31-32 32-33 33-34 34-36 

for which South Georgia is the chief centre. There the oil 
is extracted and sold to North America and Europe for use 
in the manufacture of soap, lubricants, and margarine. 

In order to enable the whaling fleets to pursue their victims 
farther from their bases and to save the time spent in towing 
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p. Am, 177). The value of its promising-looking estuary, 
however, is much reduced by a sand-bar, which limits access 
to shallow-draught vessels. This narrowest part of Brazil 
has been colonised chiefly by Germans as well as by Italians. 
The former have developed pig-farming and the export of 
lard; the latter have made this the chief wine-producing 
region of the country. 

Brazil, being both Catholic and tropical, is a consumer of 
imported dried cod rather than meat. The demands of the 
1914-18 War for durable beef, however, stimulated the rise of 
a meat-canning industry, which has now a trade comparable 
with that of the adjoining republic of Uruguay. Maize is 
also grown on a large scale. A little copper and increasing 
amounts from Brazil’s only coal deposits (of extremely poor 
quahty) are mined in the north of the province. 

Present-day Conditions. Sugar, gold, rubber, and coffee 
have dominated Brazil in turn, but her agriculture is develop¬ 
ing on a broader and securer basis. As in Argentina, Brazilian 
industries have started to make the country independent of 
imported goods. This has already been achieved with shoes 
and the majority of her textile and clothing requirements. 

The population of Brazil, besides having a Portuguese 
instead of a Spanish basis, also differs from that of Argentina 
in other ways. Large numbers of West African negroes were 
brought over for the sugar plantations, and their descendants 
and half-breeds form a large part of the coastal population. 
Immigration has included, besides Portuguese, over a million 
Italians, half a million Germans, and large numbers of Poles 
and of Japanese. 

THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 

These islands, with their dependencies. South Georgia and 
the South Shetlands, are the most southerly inhabited British 
possessions in the world. 

About the same size as Jamaica, the islands lie full in the 
Roaring Forties. SsEEP-rearing for wool is the chief occupa¬ 
tion, the number approaching the abnormally high figure of 
300 per head of the population. 

The position of the Falkland Islands makes them important 
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5 whales there, factory shij^ (some as large as 23,000 tons) 

_re been developed. These follow the fleets and hoist the 

catch on board, extracting and storing the oil until their 
tanks are replete, when they sail for home. This increase in 
efficiency, whilst profitable for the time being, reduces the 
number of whales faster than they can breed. The British 
and Norwegians, whose fleets are much the most prominent 
in the industry, have tried to regulate the number killed in 
any one year, so as to save the animal from extinction. 



AUSTRALIA 

Although little smaller in area than the United States of 
America or Brazil, the population of Australia is but 7,300,000. 
Neither remoteness nor the fact that settlement did not begin 
until after the United States had declared their independence 
can explain the insignificance of this total. Yet, if annual 
trade per head of the population is a criterion of civilisation, 
the figure for Australia (£36) compares more than favourably 
with the £33 for the United Kingdom (1937). 

RELIEF 

The western half of the continent is a worn and ancient 
peneplain, now averaging some 1000 to 1500 ft. in altitude, 
except in the east and north-west, where higher ranges stand 
out above the plateau. The greater part of the plateau 
consists of crystalline rocks, similar to those of the Deccan, 
Southern & Central Africa, and Brazil. In fact, in some 
distant geological age these may have been united in one 
vast southern continent. 

Ancient crystalline rocks reappear in (a) the Flinders Range 
in South Australia, and (6) in the highlands which form the 
eastern rampart of the continent. The Eastern Highlands 
are a complex series of ranges, tending to become narrower 
and. higher southwards, Tasmania forming a disconnected 
fragment. The earth movements which made the Highlands 
caused extensive tilting and fracturing, with the result that 
*horsts,’ t.c. mountain blocks isolated from their neighbours 
by faults, are a common feature. Volcanic intrusions took 
advantage of resultant crustal weaknesses; as might be 
expected, these tend to be most extensive in those regions 
where the uplift was greatest. 

Westwards from the Eastern Highlands the land slopes 
fairly gradually to form the Lake Eyre (pron. Air) and 
Itfurray-DarliM basins, separated by the Flinders Range and 
its extensions! The greater part of this area was once under 
> 1 1 
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le sea, so marine and, more recent, alluvial depoeits cover 
the older rocks beneath them. 

Eastwards the Highlands drop much more abruptlj*, only 
a narrow coastal plain (sometimes entirely lacking) inter¬ 
vening between them and the sea. ^orth of the Tropic the 
fault-trough which borders the coast has a seaward fringe of 
intermittent reefs. The majority of these are coral-surfaced. 
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The coast is separated from the Great Barrier Reef by a 
distance which is frequently 100 miles or more. 

On a reUef basis the major 

are thus ; (i) the Western Plateau, (ii) the Central Lowland^ 
(iii) the Eastern Highlands. 

RAINFALL 

The North. The land-mass of Australi^eco^ h^ 
heS during .he Southe™ —r 
nressure over the land is then low relative to ^ ^ 
tile sea. Warm air. saturated with moisture gathered fw 
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equatorial oceans, flows in. These winds bring a heavy 
rainfall (December-April) to the north, and to the east coast 
a« far south as the Tropic of Capricorn. The precipitation is 
greatest where the Queensland Eastern Highlands are highest, 
but decreases rapidly inland. In winter the pressure gradient 
is reversed and the prevaihng winds tend to be off-shore, dry 
weather resulting. L\dng 'within the tropics, temperatures 
remain high tliroughout the year, but increase in range inland 
as maritime influences and cloudiness decrease. 

The northern half of AustraUa thus has a monsoon regime. 
Into this intrude at uncertain intervals destructive but local 
storms similar to the t\^hoons of the China Sea (p. As. 120). 
Like the latter, they originate over the Pacific Ocean about 
latitude 15°, move westwards, and then swing with increasing 
'violence away from the Equator, disappearing in a south¬ 
easterly direction. Fortunately they do not often penetrate 
so far west as the Queensland coast. A similar, but more 
local, variant of these storms causes periodic havoc along the 
northern coast of Western Australia. The ‘Willy-willies,’ as 
the latter are called, are, Uke most similar tropical disturbances, 
most prevalent in autumn. At rare intervals they sweep far 
inland, bringing torrents of rain to regions w hich normally may 
be rainless for years at a time. Floods from one such deluge 
nearly caused some early explorers to perish by drowning in 
the desert. 

The South. Latitude 40° S. runs through the centre of the 
Bass Strait, which separates the mainland from Ta.smania. 
The latter thus hes in the ‘Roaring Forties,’ full in the track 
of the Westerhes. Tasmania consequently experiences rain 
throughout the year, varying from over lOO" on the western 
mountains to 20' in the sheltered east-central lowlands. 

The latitude of Perth (Western Australia) is 32° S. {cf. Cape 
Town, 34° S.). In summer the main track of the Westerlies 
barely touches the south-west tip of the continent. In the 
Southern winter, however, the w orld wind-belts are displaced 
northwards by the apparent motion of the sun, and bring rain 
to Perth and the south-west. The total rainfall, which is over 
40' in the extreme south-west, dechnes both northwards and 
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towards the interior. This comhination of warm, wet winters 
and hot, dry summers is known as a Mediterranean type of 
climate (c/. Central Chile, p. Am, 151, and the south-west tip 
of South Africa, p. A/. 8), 



(Compare with graph of Rainfall \ ariation, p. 6) 


The northern shores of the Great AustraUan Bight he 
too far north for the WesterUes and in the ram-shadow of the 
south-west. The rainfaU consequently averages barely 10 a 
year. Towards the east of the Bight the knd curves 
wards again into the winter track of the Westerhes_ Th^ 
are here less effective than in the south-west, smee they tend 
to be deflected southwards by the continental 
svstem which develops over Australia m wmter. 
Adelaide, in the same latitude as -\lbany, av^g« o^y -1 
annually compared with the latter's 37*. The Fhnders Bang , 
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on the other hand, is high enough (up to 3,900 ft.) to give 
some relief from drought, even in summer. The region of 
Mediterranean climate persists as far east as the South 
Australia-Victoria boundary. 

The South-East. Unlike the rest of Australia, the rainfall 
of the south-east is fairly evenly distributed throughout the 
year. Anticyclones travel 
successively across the 
southern half of the con¬ 
tinent, following a general 
W.S.W -E.N.E. direction, 
in a manner similar to 
that of the cyclones (or 
depressions) of the North 
Atlantic. These anti- 
c 3 xlones are separated by 
(frequentl}^ narrow and 
intense) depressions, and 
it is to such depressions that the rainfall of the south-east 
is ascribed. The southern half of the anticyclones form the 
Westerlies referred to aboye. 

In winter the contrast between sea and land temperatures 
grows southwards, where the altitude also rises. Hence there 
is a tendenc\" for the winter precipitation to increase south¬ 
wards. Monsoon influence, on the other hand, weakens and 
the summer rainfall declines. Hence the rainfall of \ ictoria 
and south-east New South Wales is relatively uniformly dis¬ 
tributed, the total depending on the relief. 

The Centre. Aridit\^ is the dominant factor throughout the 
centre of Australia. Much of this area is desert, though liable 
at rare intervals to unexpected storms. The rest is a tantalis¬ 
ing territory, alwa^’s on the verge of drought, but with ever- 
changing boundaries. The\’ retreat and encourage the settler 
with two or three j^ears of rainfall, varying from a bare suffl- 
ciency to comparative plent\"; then the}" advance again and 
overwhelm him \vdth a pitiless succession of rainless seasons. 
Rainfall ‘averages’ have little meaning where annual totals 
differ widely, as at Alice Springs, which had 4U in 191S and 
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' in 1920. Evaporation, on the other hand, varies little, 
auu. in the Lake Eyre r^on is equivalent to 100' a year. 
Without a covering of v^etation to hold it in place, the soil 



The less the annual r ainfall the more unreliable it tends to be, and 
the more meaningless the term “average rainfall” becomes, 
especially as far as decimal places are concerned 

is at the mercy of the winds (p. Af. 114). Dust-storms, home 
bv northerly winds, are thus an unpleasant feature of most of 
the settled south, sometimes giving even the rain a reddish 
tint (c/. p. Am. 11). 


TEMPERATURE 

The preponderance of water over land in the Southern 
Hemisphere tends to make summer temperatures lower and 
winter ones higher than in the case of corresponding latitude 
in the Northern Hemisphere. Nor is the relirf of Australia 
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marked enongli (except in the south-east) to affect tempera¬ 
tures by more than a few degrees. Even the contrasting 
influence of cool and warm currents, as on opposite coasts 
of South America and South Africa, is wanting in the case 
of Australia. In this respect Australia behaves more as an 
islandin a vast ocean, stretching from Africa to South America, 
than as a barrier playing a part in creating the current systems 
of the oceans it divides. A secondary factor is the shallowness 
of the sea in the north-west, where off-shore winds are strongest 
(contrast S. America, p. Am, 154). 

Australia therefore enjoys relatively uniform temperature 
conditions, modified principally by its own land-mass. Thus 
the temperature range tends to increase inland, especially as 
the dryness of the atmosphere results in an absence of clouds 
to screen the sun during the day and check radiation at night. 

RIVERS 

The climate of Australia is reflected in its rivers and lakes. 
Only those east of the Eastern Highlands in New South Wales 
and south of them in Victoria can claim to be even moderately 
uniform in their flow. These rivers are an asset for hydro¬ 
electric x)ower (as yet but moderately developed), but their 
courses are too steeply graded to be of much value for trans¬ 
port piurposes. In the north and west most of the rivers vary 
with the seasons from torrents to mere trickles. Round the 
Great Australian Bight the meagreness of the rainfall is 
accentuated by the limestone character of much of this region, 
with the result that for 1300 miles no river interrupts the 
monotony of this desolate coast. 

Australia has, however, one great river system—that of 
the Muebay-Darung. These rivers and their chief tributaries 
all rise in the Eastern Highlands, on which they depend for 
their supply of water. Leaving behind their steeply graded 
upper courses, they enter the lowlands. As they meander 
over the gentle gradients of the plains, the rainfall declines 
and is overtaken by evaporation. Tributaries become rarer 
or fail to reach the river, the Darling flowing for over 900 
miles without reinforcement. Meantime sun, earth, and man 
increase their demands for water, and the rivers dwindle. 
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L1115 the Darling in winter and spring shrinks to a chain of 
pools. 

The Murray is better off, because (i) it is farther south, 
where evaporation is less : (ii) it rises in the Australian Alps, 
which are higher than the mountains to the north ; and (iii) the 
snow on the latter forms a natural reservoir. The demands 
made upon it and its principal tributary, the Murrumbidgee, 
for irrigation, however, are considerable, and it takes the 
combined Murray-Darling all its time to reach the sea. 
Separated from Adelaide by the Flinders Range, the river 
comes to an inglorious end in a lagoon shallowed by its own 
silt, which this almost tideless sea is powerless to remove. 
Formerly of some importance for transport—as the numerous 
railway feeders suggest—the increasing use of motor lorries 
has reduced water-borne trade to insignificant proportions. 
Irrigation weirs, especially in the last east-west stretch, are 
a further deterrent to navigation. The south bank of the 
Murray forms the boundary between New South Wales and 
Victoria. 

In spite of the inadequacy of the rivers' water-supply, floods 
are by no means uncommon. They are due to the torrential 
nature of such rainfall as the interior experiences, or to too 
sudden melting of the mountain snows, while the flatness of 
the land exposes wide areas to the rising waters. 

If the atlas tends to flatter the Murray-Darling system, that 
whicli culminates in Lake Eyre is little more than a petrified 
niiraixe. Tlie monsoon carries enough summer rain into the 
interior of the continent to start a series of rivers towards Lake 
p]vre, but few have completed the journey. Even for those 
tlu^t once succce(-led—when the centre of Australia was less 
parclied than it is to-day—Lake Eyre marked the final stage 
for tlie >alts they carried, since its basin is below the level of 
the >ea. Lack of an outlet and high evaporation have con¬ 
verted this former lake into a wind-swept expanse of pinkish 
salt. 

A similar salinitv, ditfering only in degree, afflicts the other 
iake> so faithfully chronicled by the atlases, and accoimts 
f«»r the (Uiiinous absence of settlement around their shores. 
Their shallowness is indicated by the rare railways not troub- 
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g to make a detovir round them. In fact, it is surprising 
that more do not reflect the feelings of the discoverer of Lake 
Disappointment. 


ARTESIAN WATER 

Although surface-water over most of Australia is charac¬ 
terised both bv scarcity and uncertainty, there are extensive 
regions where subterranean supphes are available. Much of 
this is artesian in character, the most important basins being 
(i) the Great Australian basin, which underlies more than half 
of Queensland and extends into South Australia and New 
South Wales; (ii) a much smaller coastal one to the north of 
Perth: and (iii) the Murray River basin. Numerous bores 
have been sunk to depths ranging from 10 to 6000 ft. 

Most of this artesian water, however, contains dissolved 
salts. While these do not prevent the water being used for 
watering stock and as a reserve against drought, they would 
tend to impregnate and render sterile soil dependent on them 
for irrigation. (Map, p. Au- 16.) 


NATURAL VEGETATION 

With so large a region subject to high temperatures and low 
rainfall it is natural to assume that desert prevails over the 
m-eater part of the interior. Actually, total desert, in the 
sense of bare rock and sand, covers relatively limited areas. 
This contrast with similar climatic regions in other continents 
is due to the development of hardy kinds of shrub vegetation 
peculiar to Australia. These evergreen shrubs vary in height 
from about 4 to 12 ft. according to tj-pe, and are mainly 


woody, with few leaves. i i * 

The commoner tvpes cover large areas so closely as to 
exclude the traveller. Progress is even more urgently ob¬ 
structed bv the spiny nature of some varieties, particular y 
those associated with the drier regions. The scrub, as it is 
called thus reinforces rather than modifies the Austrahan 
■deserts,’ and its sombre grey monotony afflicts the senses an 
offers nothing in return. 

In places salt impregnated in the soU is a further himtation. 
but even these are not devoid of vegetation, since, where the 
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(F. y. FMn f-:) 

Saltbush country, capable of supporting a limited density of sheep 



(F. y. JCaidt jii 


The combined effect of overstocking and drought destroys the 
bush and exposes the soil to wind erosion. Small piles of drifted 
soil can be seen against some of the dead wood 
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[fall approaches 10' a year, salt-bush will grow. This is a 
low fleshy-leaved shrub on which sheep can feed. 

Eastwards and northwards from the centre, as rainfall 
becomes less capricious—though still seasonal, larger areas 
of grass-land make their appearance. These vary from the 
10-ft. rank tropical grass of the north and north-east to the 
temperate pastures of the south-east. Xn the west the transition 
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The characteristic trees of the savannah are eucalypts, 
of which there are a number of varieties, ranging from certain 
t^T)es of scrub to others which include some of the tallest trees 
in the world. The eucalypts are evergreens, but tend to 
shed their bark. They often rise to considerable heiglits 
before branches appear, and leaves are few relative to the 
size of the tree (except in rapidly growing specimens). This 
and the habit of the leaves hanging vertically instead of 


horizontally^ limits water-losses by transpiration, but affoi'ds 
a minimum of shade. Consequently grass grows freely 
between the trees, enhancing the park-like appearance of 
the Australian savannah or ‘ bush.* 

As rainfall increases, the savannah masses into forest. In 
the south-west and on the Flinders Range this is Mediterranean 
in character, but two varieties of eucalypts, jarrah and karri, 
are valuable hardwoods. These timbers are extremely 
strong & durable, impervious to dry’ rot & exposure, and 
highly resistant towards fire & also marine organisms. They’ 
are therefore exported for dock construction, railway sleepers 


Director^ Australian Trade Pvllicity.) 


Jarrah logs being hauled to the saw-mill, S.W. Western Australia. 
Motor transport has revolutionised timber handling, but horse and 
bullock must still assist where conditions are difficult 
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4 coaohwork, l»e)»5de^ being extenMvely in*ed fof flooring. 
The .same timl»er is widely use<l for the crow-bars of British 
telegraph poles. Eucal\'ptus oil, u.^ed in medicine, is dlsttlled 
fn»m the leaves of several species. 

Australian sandalwoo*! is a much smaller tree as-sociated 
particularly with the Hinders Range area. It possewes a 
characteristic smell and is exported to India and China for 
carving purposes. 

On account of the more evenly distributed rainfall, the 
temperate forests are derusest in the south-east and include 
trees whose crests have left the ground ft. lielow them. 
The principal commercial varieties are iron-bark and 
Australian mahogany. The latter is one of several east 
Australian woods employed on a large scale for panelling and 
interior decoration. Taking Australian timber as a whole, 
however, 9d per cent. Is con.sume<l at home. 

Tasmania is thickly forested with oak and also Vieech and 
pine. Australia, however, is deficient in soft woods, which it 
imports from Canada, the United States, and New Zealand. 


FAl"N'A 

The kangaroo is sufficiently distinctive to have become the 
national emblem of Australia. This animal, of which there 
are several species, is but one of a group termed marsupials, 
which carry their young in pouches, and which includes also 
moles, squirrels 4 dormice. Except to a limited extent in 
South America, tliis group occurs nowhere else in the world. 
A stUl more curious creature is the duck-billed platypus, or 
duck-mole, which is the only mammal (i.e. animal which 
suckles its young) in the world to lay eggs. 

Although the emu bears some resemblance to the ostrich 
of South Africa, the birds as a whole are not only abundant 
and varied but unusually distinctive. Thus, besides numerous 
parakeets, they include the kookaburra (or laughing jackass), 
the lyre bud, and the bower bird. 

Comparison with fossil remains in other parts of the world 
suggests that the Australian fauna represent a relatively 
primitive stage in development which has been outgrown 
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in other continents. This may be due partly to their com¬ 
parative immunity from beasts and birds of prey, but also 
suggests prolonged isolation of the Australian continent from 
the rest of the \yorld. 


AGRICULTURE 

The coastal regions of south-east Australia and most of 
Tasmania are too wet for arable farming to be profitable, 
hay being the principal crop. The interior is too dry. With 
the exception of a limited number of tropical crops, Australian 



agriculture is consequently limited to narrow belts roughly 
parallel to the coast-line and climatically intermediate between 
these two extremes. The soils there have inlierited from the 
past a richer humus content than those farther inland, without 
suffering from excessive leaching like those on the coast. 

Wheat is much the most important crop, covering some 
two-tliirds of the arable acreage. As in other subtropical 
countries, it is grown as a winter crop, the harvest being in 
early summer, which, in the south, is the dry half of the year. 
More rain is required in the warmer north than in the south, 
but the interior limit of the wheat belt coincides approxi¬ 
mately with that of regions having an average of 10' during 
the period April-October (inclusive). 
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New South Wales and Victoria each account for al>oiit a 
third of the Australian crop, followed in output l>y South 
AustraUa and Western Australia. As in other ‘ new ’ countries 
where land is relatively cheap and labour de<ir, the yields per 
acre are low, averaging only one-third of those in England. 
As comparatively little irrigation water is spared for wlieat. 
yields are largely dependent on rainfall, and fluctuate accord¬ 
ingly. The quality, on the other hand, is exceptionally 
high, Austrahan wheat usually fetching better prices than 
English. 

A further characteristic of ‘new country’ agriculture is 
*one-crop’ farming. This is true of Australia, only a quarter 
of the wheat belt being occupied by other crops, chiefly oats 
towards the cooler south and a small xpiantity of alfalfa for 
fodder. The proportion of wheat sent overseas varies from 
less than half to three-quarters of the total production, 
Australia ranking tliird (after Canada and Argentina) amongst 
the world’s exporters. Barley for malting purposes is grown 
mainly in South Australia. 

For IRRIGATION to be successful, narrow, easily dammed 
valleys are required, in conjunction with plains throughout 
which the water can be distributed. The head-waters of the 
Miurumbidgee and the Murra}" are now both controlled by 
enormous dams constructed in the mountains at immense 
cost. Besides these major works, the larger south-bank 
tributaries of the Murray are also provided with storage 
reservoirs, with control weirs farther downstream. 

The principal areas irrigated lie (i) to the north of the 
nuddle Murrumbidgee, (ii) to the south of the middle Murray, 
(iii) smaller areas astride the lower Murray (after its junction 
mth the Darling). Owing to the cost of irrigation, such land 
is utilised mainly for fruit, but the Murrumbidgee area grows 
enough rice to meet Australian requirements. 

These regions are concerned particularly with stone fruit, 
vines, and citrus fruit. The area near the junction of the 
Murray and the Darling is noted for its raisins. Australian 
wine has the harder task of approaching a market not only 
hmited, but to which pedigree has hitherto been the sole 
passport. New South Wales leads in citrus fruit. Tasmania 
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and Victoria, on the other hanl srrow much the krceat 
quantities of apple', the former > aii«»untin« f«*r the 
greater part of the Iktminion 
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orchard? are conc-entrateti in the vkinitie* of H- * ai>d 
Launceston. Concerning stone fruit-, there is httle to vliociae 
between New South Wales and Victoria, followed at e..»ii>e 
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Mumimbidgee water feeds irrigation channels. The wheel measures 
the amount of water used hy each settler 

distance by the western slopes of the Hinders Range. Owing 
to their great distance from European markets, the export 
t-ade in stone and soft fruits is dependent on the cannmg 
industry. In Western .\ustralia the chief fruits are apples and 

^^rSrards the north of the coastal part of New South ^ales 
MAIZE becomes prominent as a fodder crop. ^ ^ ^ 

temperatures of the coast of Queensland make the a^cultore 
of this State different from that of the rest of Au?traha. 
Maize (ill. p. -4m. 22) occupies a larger area than wheat, w 
is limited to higher land in the south. Sugab-ca-ve flourishes 
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in coastal valley flats north of 26® S., where the soil is rich 
and rainfall heavy, the best conditions being met with north of 
Townsville. Molasses, the waste-product which remains after 
the sugar has been crj^stallised out, is utiUsed for cattle fodder, 
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{Director, Australian Trade Publicity 

Miles of sprinklers are now used in the orange groves of the 
irrigated areas of Victoria 


fertiliser, and even fuel alcohol. Medium quality cotton is 
grown on a small scale farther inland, where the rain is less 
heavy. Coastal factories remove the cottonseed, from which 
oil and oil-cake are obtained. The latter is utilised for fodder, 
especially in times of drought. Queensland’s leading fruit 
crops are also different, namely, pineapples and bananas, 
grown chiefly in the southern part of the coast. 

STOCK-RAISING 

In a land of climatic uncertainty and where labour is 
expensive, stock-farming possesses an adaptability which 
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agriculture cannot claim. If the rains fail, crops shrivel 
helplessly or at best are thin and stunted. Animals, on the 
other hand, in times of drought can go in search of water 
—within the limits of their strength. Stock-raising is con¬ 
sequently the basis of Australian far m i n g. 



Dairj-ms country* on north coast of New South ales. Note the 
liLsimant grass *and forest vegetation indicative of warmth and 
ample rainfall. The cattle include Jersey tj'pes 


Three main trends may be noted: (i) Dairy-farming in 
the wetter coastal regions. (ii) Beef cattle towards the 
northern half of the country and especially in the east, (iii) 
Sheep in the interior and particularly towards the cooler 

south-east. . 

Apart from the needs of the cities, most of the milk is 
handled by co-operative creameries on the Danish model, 
and BUTTER is exported on a large scale. Other important 
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products include condensed or powdered milk and casein. 
Pigs and calves are reared on the skim-milk thus available. 


AUSTRALIAN NEW ZEALAND 
BUTTER EXPORTS 



1910 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 35 


Cattle, Beef cattle are not restricted to immediate 
contact with means of rapid communication. Although more 
numerous in coastal localities and such regions as the Darling 
Downs (traversed by some of the head-streams of the River 
Darling), these cattle are remarkably evenly distributed 
throughout the interior of Queensland, the Cape York 
Peninsula alone excepted. Artesian water plays an important 
part in cattle-farming, but capital is necessary to make it 
available. Cattle are kept both to the west of the Kimberley 
uplands (northern Western Australia) and also eastwards, the 
number increasing towards the Queensland border. In fact, 
tiny settlements which figure in the atlas (for want of anything 
larger to record) in this part of Australia are all cattle stations 
or places on the stock routes to the ports or railheads. Both 
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in density and total number, however, there are many fewer 
cattle in these northern regions than in New South Wales and 
Victoria. 

Some 80 per cent, of Australian beef is consumed at home. 
The problem which faces the exporter is that of distance. 



both on land and by sea. Cattle can trek greater distances to 
railhead than sheep, but they may lose much of their value 
on the way. The long voyage through the tropics to Europe 
makes chilling an insufficient saf^ard, since it only slows 
down bacteriological decay. Freezing stops this indefinitely 
and requires less storage space in ships, but the quality of the 
meat suffers (cf. p. Am. 179). Chilling in combination with gas 
storage was introduced in 1933, but Buenos Aires is over 
4000 miles nearer Southampton than Perth or Brisbane, 
neither of which is easily accessible to the cattle regions. 
The Bovril Company has estates in Northern Australia, and 
there are canning factories at several of the Queensland 
coast rail termini. 

Sheep. The great sheep-lands cover the western slopes of 
the Eastern Highlands, also the Riverina (betw^n the Murray 
and the Mumimbidgee) and south-western Victoria. More 
than half the sheep are in New South Wales, just as nearly 
half the cattle are in Queensland. Western and SouA 
Australia have similar numbers, together equalling those in 
Queensland or Victoria. Towards the interior the sheep thin 
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out, as pasture becomes more precarious. Thus three to four 
acr^ per sheep is a common allowance in Queensland, and as 

WOOL 


Importing 

Country 

Otm 

Pro¬ 

duction 

Quantity Imported i/J 1000 Tons from 

AUSTRALIA 

UNION* OF 
S. AFRICA 
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N.Z. j 

OlHF.U 
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1 
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U.S.A. . 

51 

24 

14 

15 
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37 

64 

44 

26 

69 

3 

47 

7 

27 

20 
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8 

29 

20 

13 

4 

11 

97 
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11 

20 
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55 

20 

20 

36 

17 

6 

32 

351 1 
72 
151 
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64 

87 
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130 
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i 
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much as.forty acres in the more arid parts of Australia. Such 
spaciousness is expensive in fencing. 



(^Auttralian H'ational Travel Association} 

Merino sheep—the best wool-producing 
breed in the world 
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The wetter part-* of the sheep rejrions are beet from the 
jx>int of view of mutton |>ro<luction. ami croKs-breeils of 
English Leicesters, Southclowns, etc., are the rule. The basis 
of the Australian wool imlustry, however, is the merino she<‘p, 
of Spanish origin. Merino sheep yield more and 6ner w«.tol 
than English bree<ls and are adaptable to drier comlitions 
(c/. those of their native land). They al.so graze better when 
free to wander than when confined to a small enclwure, 
but do not fatten readily. The bree^l, diver climate, and 
roaming habit, however, all tend to make the merino inferior 
as a mutton producer. 

Farming Drawbacks. Among these drought is prominent. 
Despite the warnings of experience, a succession of good 
years encourages overstocking. The rains fail, and profits 
slip away in keeping the animals alive by hand-fee<ling. 
The 'tanks’ or sunken ponds dwindle within a collar of mud, 
which lays a death-trap for the weakened sheep & lambs 
and even kangaroos & emus. Overhead, crows and eagle- 
hawks await their \ictims. One such season effects a marked 
reduction in the mimbers, lambs being especially vulnerable, 
but the country has remarkable recui)erative powers, and the 
return of rain is followed closely by an cxpan.se of green. A 
series of dry* years, however, brings ruin to the stock-owner 
who has staked his last reserves against the breaking of 
the drought. Bush fires add their more speedy quota of 
destruction. 

In 1S62 five rabbits were landed on the coast of Victoria. 
By 19tX> their descendants had multiplied and advanced 
westwards and northwards across the frontiers of all the 
States. Thousands of miles of protective fencing have been 
erected, particularly in Xew South M ales and \N estem 
Australia, with but partial success. Constant vigilance and 
the use of traps, dogs, and even poison gas keep the rabbit 
under control in inhabited areas. Where this is not prac¬ 
ticable, the rabbit is a serious competitor for the scanty 
srrazing of the interior, seven rabbits consuming roughly as 
much as one sheep. An annual export of some 25,(>(>0,(NXi skins 
is a measure of the rabbit menace, ileanwhile, year after 
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year, thousands of tons of soil, releavsed by drought and rabbits 
from the restraint of vegetation, are swept away by the \nnd. 

The PBICKLY PEAR is a formidable species of cactus, capable 
of transforming the drier pasture-lands into impenetrable 
jungle. By 1920 it had dominated 60,000,000 acres (about 
equal to the area of the United Kingdom). Fortunately, 
however, it proved vulnerable to the attentions of the cacto- 
blastis insect, and the wilderness is waning. Mallee scrub, 
formerly left alone, is now rolled and then burnt, after which 
wheat cultivation can be gradually introduced. 

Drought in the interior sometimes drives emus to the 
grain areas, where they trample and eat the crops. Dingoes, 
the native Australian dog, worry sheep to death in some 
areas. IVIinor periodic plagues include grasshoppers and 
even parrots. The sparrow has yet to penetrate Western 
Australia from the less fortunate South-East. In the drier 
regions flies and termites add their buiden to the heat, and 
other flies cause loss of sheep and cattle. 

FISHERIES 

Trawling is limited to the coasts of New South Wales and 
Victoria, and fish have to be imported from North America 
and New Zealand. The Great Bairier Reef region furnishes 
an edible sea-slug, which is exported to China. Mother-of- 
pearl and, to a lesser extent, pearls are obtained by divers 
along the north coast, from Western Australia to Queensland. 

MINERALS 

Gold. The real development of Australia’s mineral w^ealth 
began with dramatic suddenness in 1851. Gold was dis¬ 
covered in the valley now tlireaded by the railway which runs 
west from Sydney. The next ‘ find * occurred a similar distance 
west-north-west of Melbourne, then a town of some 30,000. 
A gold rush set in, closely resembling the Californian one of 
’49 (p. Am. 87). The Governments of the thinly populated 
States welcomed a flow of immigrants, which trebled the popu¬ 
lation of Australia in little more than a decade. ‘The w'hole 
company of steamship companies, editors, merchants, grocers, 
hotel-keepers, actors, gamblers, thieves, teamsters, drovers. 
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and fariD«> were unit<<rl u> thrae pilirniiw to El UhtmIo 

on their way. Inorrdibie rrfMirt# d nuiorH* diw-oTerwl m 
the moat comproim*in^ fJacr* were repeated all orer Eiirt.ipe. 
But there wae a detemained aileiKe rrcardin^ the appaUuig 
priTationa’ {Thf Timrs ikU .Vamher, 1933). A few. hke the 



finder of ‘The Welcome Stranger’ (a nugget worth £90^), 
were fortunate and many disillusioned. Production in New 
South Wales and in Victoria reached it« peak within fire yean, 
but the flow of immigration continued under the impetus cf 
boom publicity, aided by developments in steam transport. 

Western Australia had to wait until 1892 before a glint 
in the sand betrayed its desert wealth. Despite heat and 
inaccessibilitv, Kalgoorlie rapidly surpassed all prenow 
gold-rush records as the Golden Mile earned its name. A 
pipe line was laid through the scrub, and water pumped fro* 
ne^ Perth over 350 miles to the goldfield. 
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Since Britain went off the Gold Standard (1931), the price 
of gold relative to sterling has advanced from 85s. an ounce 
to over £7, increasing mining profits accordingly. In addition, 
improved methods have made it possible to work leaner 



ores and even some of the discarded waste-heaps. Hence, 
although long past their zenith, the older goldfields are still 
producing, and the railway map acts as a guide to several 
newer ones farther north. These combine to make West 
Australia’s total more than three times that of the other 
States put together. 
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Coal. Since the sur¬ 
face rock:^ of the greater 
part oi Australia date 
from before the main 
coal-forming eras, coal 
deposits — in common 
witli those of the other 
southern continents— 
are not widely distri- 
buted. On the other 
hand, the fact that 
nearly all are located 
between the Eastern 
Highlands and the ocean 
renders them accessible 
both to the main centres 
of population and to sea 
transport. New South 
Wales mines over 80 per 
cent, of the Australian 
coal production. The 
chief basin is that of 
Newcastle (cf. England 
and Natal) to the north 
of Sydney, but coal is 
also worked to the west 
and south of the capital. 
Brisbane, the capital of 
Queensland, possesses a 
coalfield in its immediate 
hinterland, and several 
minor deposits are 
worked farther north. 
Tasmania has a small 
coalfield in the north¬ 
east. 

Victoria has no coal, 
but deposits of lignite 
over 700 ft. in thick- 
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ness exist about eighty miles east-south-east of Melbourne. 
Although of low heating value, transport costs can be reduced 
by converting it into electricity on the spot. The power thus 
developed is readily distributed by cable, besides operating 



the machinery for quarrying the lignite. About a third of 
the output is dried and sold in briquette form. 

The development of coal-mining coincided with the decline 
in gold production, until the former became much the most 
important of Austrah'a’s minerals. Since gold parted com¬ 
pany with sterling, however, it has regained its premier 
position." 
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Other HGnerals. The most important minerals after gold 
& coal are silver and its associated metals lead and zinc. 
Prior to 1939 the principal source of these was Broken Hifl 
in western New South Wales—^not to be confused with the 
mining centre of the same name in Northern Rhodesia 
(p. Af, lOo). The ore there, however, no longer yields a 
profit at present prices and the mines have been closed, but 
importaht workings exist at Cloncurry (N.W. Queensland), 
Coolgardie, & western Tasmania. Lesser deposits of these 
and a variety of other minerals, notably copper and tin, 
have encouraged railway-building and added many names to 
the map of eastern Australia, especially in the Highlands. 
Exhaustion of the richer ores, high working costs, and out¬ 
side competition, however, have since eliminated many of 
these. 

Rich deposits of iron ore occur in the form of low hills 
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about 160 miles north-north-west of Adelaide and are mined 
there at Iron Xnob and other places. Other sources exist 
off the north-west coast, but the more accessible South 
Australian deposits are equal to the present home demand. 
Petroleum is unfortunately lacking, but there are rich 
deposits of oil-shale 70 miles north-west of Sydney. 

The irregular and seasonal r ainf all tends to make the 
development of hydbo-electbicity uneconomic, except on 
a small scale in Tasmania, and where water is provided by 
the great motmtain reservoirs of southern New South Wales. 


PEOPLE 

Abor^ines. In colour the Australian ‘blacks,’ as they are 
called, are a dark chocolate brown. Their numbers are 
believed to be more or less stationary at about 60,000, scat¬ 
tered over the interior of the continent. The aborigines are 
essentially hxmters, the men pursuing the bigger game such 
as kangaroos, emus & wallabies, and fishing, while the women 
collect emus’ eggs, snakes, lizards, frogs, slugs, and grubs. 
Rats & the wild descendants of imported cats & rabbits, and 
also the roots of certain plants, add variety to the menu. 
Like other hunters (e.y. Eskimos) the blacks can consume 
vast quantities of meat & water at a sitting and go without 
for long periods. This diet precludes permanent settlement, 
nor will the country support large groups even of nomads. 
The tribes, although numerous, are consequently small and 
perpetually on the move from one water-hole to another, nor 
do they construct anything more than the most rudimentary 
of shelters.^ Although employed to a limited extent on the 
sheep stations, there is little contact between whit© and 
black. The Government has allotted large areas as Native 
Reserves in the extreme north of Northern Territory, and 
where this abuts on Western Australia and South Australia. 

Imimgrants. The remoteness of Australia led to its being 
used (in Western Australia as late as 1858) for penal settle¬ 
ments, the only advantage to the colonies concerned being 
t e cheapness of the convict labour. The real development 
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ates from the discovery of gold (p. Au. 25). Conseqoent on 
Liiis came the rapid expansion of transport facilities, opening 
up the best of the far min g country, which was soon occupied. 
By 1S90 the wave of immigration had subsided into a steady 
trickle, accounting for less than 3 per cent, of the annual 
increase of population. To-day, nearly ninety years after 
the first gold rush, the total population of Australia, a con¬ 
tinent four-fifths the size of Europe, has not yet reachoi 
7,000,000 (c/. London with 8,000,000). Of these meagre 
millions nearly three are concentrated in the six principal 
cities. Compared with others, Australia is thus an empty 
continent. 

Settlements of any size in the interior are rare, primarily 
because of drought, but also because (i) sheep-farming requires 
relatively little labour, (ii) the coastal regions were naturally 
the first to be encountered, (iii) trade is focussed on the ports, 
and offers emplojTnent. Personal preference also plays its 
part, since man tends to be gregarious, and emigrants from 
densely populated countries do not take kindly to the com¬ 
parative solitude of the interior. In addition, man has 
become more dependent on civilisation and less on himself . 

North of the Tropic even coastal settlement is thin (with 
minor exceptions in the east). About £20,000,000 has been 
spent on developing the Northern Territory, but the total non¬ 
native population is only 5000. Yet the empty North is by 
no means all desert, and disease is nowhere a bar to settlement. 
Rainfall, however, is lacking in winter and too imcertain & 
too heavy in summer, so that soils are leached and poor. 
Pests, such as termites & rats, are active, and labour is 
bad or expensive. Markets are distant, and transport costs 
prohibitive. 

Not only does the North take much from the Commonwealth 
Treasury and yield little in return, but Austra li a n s are fearful 
of the contrast between the emptiness of their own tropics 
and the congested lands of south-eastern Asia. If coloured 
peoples were allowed to settle in Austraha, their lower standard 
of living would undermine the labour market. This economic 
threat would be followed by a growing political menace, since 
with the more rapid rate of increase of the Oriental newcomers 
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It would only be a matter of time before Aiislraliji iKMjanio no 
longer white but brown or yellow. 

The ‘White Australia’ Policy. Kxelusion (»f eoloured 
peoples has therefore become a fiiiulamcntal tonct of Australian 
politics, even at the cost of allowing the North to ren^ain 
unproductive. A language test provides a simple nu tluxl (»f 
exclusion, cmd the total number of Asiatics in Australia is 
not only insignificant but decreasing, Chinese prc*<ioininating. 
Australia would like to exclude also all non-English-sj)eaking 
nationalities, but this is le.ss easy owing to the existence of 
pre-Coinmonwealth Imperial treaties with other countries. 

The introduction of the quota system of emigration by 
the U.S.A. in 1924 (p. Am. 119) diverted an unwelcome flow of 
South European emigration towards Australia. This move¬ 
ment coincided with a decline in the Australian birth-rate 
from 27J (per 1000) in the first decade of the century to 101 in 
the third. And in 1935 and 1930 more British left Australia 
than entered it. The slow rate of increase of the Australian 
population makes even a small influx of foreigners relatively 
serious. 

The newcomers are chiefly Greeks (who monopolise the 
catering trade), Yugo-Slavs, and, above all, Italians. The 
It a li an s have established themselves cspc^ciallN' in the sugar¬ 
cane belt of Queensland between Cairns and Mackay. Italians 
and Gredis are also active in the dried-fniit industry of the 
lower Murray basin (c/. the currant industry of Greece). 
Accustomed to a warmer climate and a lower standard of 
living than is customary in Australia, their presc*nce acids to 
the economic problems which Australia has to solve. 

AUSTRALIAN ECONOMICS 

Writing in 1832, a geographer remarks that ‘In New 
olland (i.c. Australia) wages of free mechanics are in general 
extrmely high.’ A centurj’^ later the wage-level in Australia 
IS BtiU highCT than anywhere else in the British Empire, 
oiwver, this level is maintained by Government tribunals 
which workers have the right of appeal. If w’ages are high, 
pr uction costs are also high. Nor is the home market 
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lame enough for the latter to be reduced by mass-production 
methods. Hence home industries can compete with importe<l 
goods only if the price of the latter is anificially increased by 
tariffs. 

The disparity between Australian and world costs of 
production is naturally greatest in tropical products, grown 
elsewhere with the cheapest native labour. The outstanding 
example is cane-sugar, half the production costs of which 
are attributable to labour. Scientific methods improved the 
yield of cane per acre from llj- tons in 19 <m* to 16| in 1929. 
at the same time reducing from lU tons to 7 the quantity of 
cane needed to supply 1 ton of sugar. Despite this, over¬ 
production lowered the world price of sugar to £o| a ton 
(1934). while the cost of Australian sugar remained £2<> a ton. 
The difference has to be made good by tariffs. In this way 
the Australian housewife pays, through her grocer, for the 
maintenance of the White Australia policy. That she pays 
willinglv would app>ear from the fact that, except for Denmark, 
the Australian consumption of sugar per head is the highest 
in the world. 

Tariffs can reserve the home market for Australian produce. 
If. however, a surplus remains after this has been satisfied, 
a new problem arises—how to sell dear Australian goods 
abroad in the face of world competition. The export pric-e 
has to be lowered by pacing the producer the difference 
between the Australian and the world price of the commodin- 
in question. The money for this is provided by means of 
a Government bounty or by an excise tax on the article 
itself. In the latter case a tax is levied before the commodity 
is sold within Australia. Thus Australian butter is cheaj^r 
after travelling 12 ,(mXi miles to London than it is in Australia. 
The greater the amount exported, the higher rises the internal 
selling-price. 

The people of Australia are papng subsidies in one form 
or another to the producers of wheat, ffour, maize, rice, sugar, 
butter, cheese, pineapples, bananas, dried fruit, and tobacco. 
Hence the cost of living makes the high wages more apparent 
than real. All these industries are in some degree being 
supported by others; much the most important being wool, 
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which accounts for a third of the total exports. Fliictuatioiiis 
in the price of merino wool (2s. 3d. a lb. in 1925, and as low 
as 9|d. in 1935) influence Australian prosperity accordingly. 
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The development of Australia has been costly. Thus the 
railway mileage is 28,000 compared with 19,000 in the United 
Kingdom, which has more than seven times the population. 
It is hardly surprising that none of the Australian railways 
pays its way. Government borro\^’ing has resulted in the 
Australian National Debt being heavier, per head of popula¬ 
tion, than that of the United Kingdom. 


POLITICAL & CITIES 

The Commonwealth began with the new centurv, but the 
States (previously separate Colonies) are still independent 
except in such matters as postal services, defence, and 
navigation. This freedom is preserved on account of the 
divergent interests of, say. Western Austraba and Tasmania, 
but it is expensive, as 6,500,000 people have to support seven 
legislative assemblies and seven legislative councils. There 
is ^o the inconvenience (as in Canada) of different laws in 
adjoining States. 

In order to avoid making the difficult choice of one of the 
State capitals as the seat also of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment (c/. Canada and the L .S.A.), an area now known as 
Aastralian Capital Tenitory was demarcated in the south- 
e^t of New South Wales. Within this, astride the head- 
stream of the Murruinbidgee, has been created the carefully 
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planned Federal capital. Canberra (NVXC. L^ing between 
Sydnev and MelCourne. Canberra i> centrally situated as far 
as the most densely populated part of the continent is con- 
cernes-l. At an altitude of nearly ft. it enjoys an 

attractively cool climate, with low rainfall (22') but no lack 
of water. The thinly populated Xonhern Territory is also 
administered directly by the Commonwealth. 

Sydney (1.26T.(Xh)). the capital of New South Wales, has 
one of the finest natural harbours in the world, and con- 



Sydney hai*bour. looking seawards. Note ^ road and rail bridge 
(1650 ft. span; allowing 17u fi. clearance for shipping: also the 
quays and wheat storage elevators in the foreground 


ducts about half of the wool trade of Austraha. Melbourne 
(1.<>16.<.hXi) lies in the centre of the very fertile west-east Great 
Valley of Victoria, at the head of a landlocked bat and 
opposite the lowest vap in the Eastern Highlands. It, too. 
has excellent shipping facihties. although they do not form 
the core of the city as in the case of Sydney. Adelaide 
(316;tHX>) is also situated on a river, but only the estuary is 
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navigable. It stands in fertile country, but is limited by the 
fact that 80 per cent, of South Australia has less than 10' of 
rain, and by the unusual scarcity of minerals, other than iron, 
in the State. Perth (212j<X) 0), too, is on a river, but farther 
from the sea than the other State capitals, its trade being 
handled by the port of Fremantle (33,000). Brisbane 
(313,000) lies some 10 miles up the navigable river of the 
same name, and, like Sydney, has a coalfield within eas}" 



reach. Hobart (61,000) also possesses a fine natural harbour, 
situated at the southern end of the valley which crosses 
Tas m a n ia from north to south. The mountainous character 
of the island and the excessive rainfall of the west limit the 
agricultural possibilities, while the mineral wealth is more 
varied than outstanding^ Hobart suffers from being on the 
side of Tasmania remote from the mainland. 

INDUSTRIES 

With both power resources and varied raw materials 
Australia has industrial possibilities. To these is added the 
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_ilus of distance from European & American sources of 

supply, and the lesson of the War period when supplies were 
difficult to obtain. Industries have now been developed to 
the extent of accounting for a third of the total national 
production, besides employing more people than aU the farms 
and mines put together. Tliis progress, however, has been 
made possible only under tariti protection and with the aid 
of overseas capital. 

Much the most important group, and the only one which 
plays an appreciable part in the export trade, is that connected 
with food and drink. This includes flour miUs, sugar refineries, 
creameries, and the manufacture of biscuits, confectionery, 
jams, and tinned fruit. 

Other industries are more narrowly limited to Melbourne 
and the Sydney-Xewcastle region, the coalfields giving the 
latter a monopoly of the heavt- industries. South Australian 
iron ore travels by rail to the coast, where it is crushed and 
then shipped to the Xew South M ales coalfields to be ^melted, 
Umestone being obtained from the north coast of Tasmania 
(p. Ail. 30). The steel works are highly efficient and produce 
plates, rails, rods, girders. Fencing wire & posts, wire netting, 
galvanised iron, and steel pipes are sold to farmers. More 
highly finished branches of the industry include shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of locomotives and other railway material, 
mining and agricultural machinery. The HUlman and Canadian 
Ford motor companies have established assembly plants, and 
Melbourne has a small aircraft factory. 

Other industries prominent in Melbourne and elsewhere as 
well as Sydney include textiles, tanneries and leather goods, 
soap, paper, furniture, glass, chemicals, and tobacco. 

TRANSPORT 

Perth & Sydney are 22W miles apart (as the crow flies), 
and OtMJ miles separate Melbourne &. Brisbane. The problem 
of distance is accentuated by the unproductive nature of much 
of the intervening country, and isaggra\ated h\ 
the one hand aiurmountainous relief on the other. Political 
circumstances have intruded additional complexities. At the 
time of the first gold rush there were no railways in Australia. 
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Thereafter each system radiated inland from its principal 
port. 

The New South Wales Government used the British 
(4' 8V) standard gauge. V’^ictoria, with comparatively gentle 
gradients and little waste territory, chose the 5' 3' gauge, 
which has been extended into the Riverina at several points. 
West Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, on the other 
hand, have large areas of unproductive or hilly country, 
for which the cost of a gauge wider than 3' 0" would he 
prohibitive. 

In addition to these State enterprises, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has constructed a trans-continental link (4' SJ*" gauge), 
which meets the Western Australian system at Kalgof)riie. 
The journey from Sydney to Perth, involving several changes 
of gauge, requires six days. The Federal Government has 
also sponsored a north-south trans-continental line (3' (F). 
This has already cost £7,500,000, and it is doubtful whether 
the remaining GOO-mile gap will ever be completed. This 
interval is bridged by telegraph, and is pa.s.sablc by motor 
lorries in the dry season, though camels are still eheaper for 
non-perishable goods. The camelteers are usually Afghans, 
who have also dev^eloped into competent engine-men. The 
southern section in places has had to bo relaid on top of the 
sand-smothered original track. A fortnightly train suflices 
for the needs of the 500 or so settlers in the Alice JSprings 
area. 

Gauge intemiptions add to the already relatively high cost 
of railway transport, but the question of finance is a bar to 
remedying this defect. The railways, however, are invaluable 
as feeders to and distributors from the ports, through which 
the bulk of the inter-State traffic passes. The coastal trade 
is reserved for Australian-owned shipping. The depeiulence 
of the railwa 3'8 upon the ports is especially obvious in Queens¬ 
land, where each of the chief ports has a line to tap its 
hinterland. 

The speed of the aeroplane, and the ease with which its 
routes can be altered to meet changing re(|uirements, make it 
an ideal means of transport where distances are as vast a.s 
in Australia. Regular services, especially' for passengers and 
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Is, were established round most of the periphery of the 
continent at an early date. 



Australia’s dependence on tariffs makes Empire preference 
an important factor in directing its export trade, which 
consists essentially of raw materials. Thus the United 
ELingdom buys some 65 per cent, of Australian exports, though 
Japan also became an important purchaser of wool. In 
imports Austraha has become increasingly independent of 
Great Britain in steel goods and machinery, but still requires 
large amounts of chemicals, paper goods, and soft woo<k. 
The choice of vendor is less closely dictated by tariffs than in 
the ca.se of exports, and Great Britain has to compete with 
the United States, Canada, and Japan in the Australian 
market, while the Netherlands East Indies are important 
suppliers of tropical produce. 












NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand is 1200 miles from the nearest continent yet 
has tho highest per capita trade in the world. In area it is 
larger than the United Eangdom, but the total population is 
only 1,500,000—equal to that of the cities of Rio de Janeiro 
or Detroit. 

Apart from numerous small islands, the Dominion of New 
Zealand consists of North Island and South Island, separated 
by the 16-mile-wide Cook Strait (named after its discoverer). 
South Island, like Tasmania, lies wholly to the south of 
latitude 40® S. The total distance from north to south is 
about 1000 miles. 

RdflESF 

New Zealand owes its existence in the main to earth move¬ 
ments of similar date to those which created the Alps, Hima¬ 
laya, and island mountain chains of south-eastern Asia. As 
in parts of these regions, equilibrium has not yet been estab¬ 
lished, and earthquakes still tend to occur, particularly in 
North Island. 

The reUef is intricate, but some major features can be dis¬ 
tinguished. (i) The main mountain range which runs from 
the south-west of South Island to the north-east of North 
Island. Although interrupted by the Cook Strait and com¬ 
paratively broken in North Island, in South Island it is a 
formidable barrier, with only one pass less than 3000 ft. in 
altitude. The main chain is called the Southern Alps (c/, 
Australia). 

(li) The Otago Highlands in the south of South Island. 
These consist for the most part of ancient rocks much 
weathered and ice-wom, but with fertile valleys and lowlands 
in the south. 

(iii) Like the latter, the Canterbury Plains are of much 
more recent origin and provide some of the richest farming 
land in the Dominion. 
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(iv) Volcanic areas. The most extensive of these occupy 
the north centre of North Island, where some peaks are stiU 
active and hot springs and geysers abound. Lake Taupo 
contrasts in shape (and depth) with those occupying the 
glaciated valleys of South Island. Less recent volcanic 



Comnkit^iono’ for Setc Zecdand) 


Contrasts in Otago. Mountain and lake; forest and ploughland 

activity (a) has played a part in the formation of the 
mountains in the north-west of South Island besides creating 
(6) Mount Egmont in the south-west of North Island, and 
(c) the peninsulas which give Christchurch and Dunedin their 
ports. 

(v) Scattered coastal plains such as those near Auckland 
and on opposite sides of the Cook Strait. 

CLIMATE 

The Southern Alps are liigh enough to include glaciers 
which are still longer than any of those in the Swiss Alps. 
Discounting altitude, however, temperature conditions are 
exceptionally equable, as might be expected of islands sur¬ 
rounded bv so vast an expanse of ocean. The Domimon is 
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equdlly fortunate in r a in fall, 90 per cent, of North Island 
having more than 40' a year. In addition, the rainfall 
exhibits a high degree of reliability, nor docs it seriously 
reduce the periods of sunshine. 

South Island lies in the track of the prevailing Westerlies 
throughout the year (c/. Tasmania and Southern Chile). 
Prom these the mountains precipitate on the west coast over 
100 ' of rain, distributed remarkably evenly throughout the 
year. The Canterbury Plains, on the other hand, are in the 
rain-shadow of the mountains, which reduces their supply of 
rain to less than 40' a year (p. Au. 4). 

In the Southern summer the wind belts tend to be dis¬ 
placed southwards, so fewer cyclones stray from the main 
belt of Westerlies as far northward as North Island. Most 
of the latter has therefore a pronounced winter maximum, 
J and the annual total is less (except round Mount Egmont) 
than that experienced by the west of South Island. The 
rainfall, however, is much more evenly distributed over 
North Island. In its winter maximum the climate of the 
latter resembles that of central Chile, but the absence of 
anything approaching summer drought precludes its being 
classified as Mediterranean. The heavier rainfall experi¬ 
enced at all seasons by North Island compared with other 
places in similar latitudes in the Southern Hemisphere may 
be due in part to the Southern Alps being oblique and not at 
right angles to the general traek of the cyclones, which would 
thus tend to be deflected northwards. 

NATURAL VEGETATION 

Grass-land is characteristic of the drier regions such 
as the Canterbury Plains, Otago Highlands, and the lime¬ 
stone area round Hawke Bay in the east of North 
Island. At higher altitudes these grass-lands degenerate into 
scrub. 

Elsewhere forests flourish, up to about 5000 ft. in North 
Island and to about 3500 ft. in South Island. Ferns abound 
and the undergrowth is often extremely thick. Although 
subtropical in type in the North arid temperate in the South, 
most of the actual varieties are peculiar to New Zealand. 
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Experiments, particularly with conifers from northern 
Europe and California, show that in New Zealand these trees 
grow from twice to three times as fast as in their native 



countries! there has consciiucntly been a tendency to replace 
felled b.'Oal timber by alien varieties. 

The main re-erve of timher is towards the south-west of 
South Island, hut iiiaccessil)ility and mountainous relief 
limit it> ^^efu!I>es^ i-7. ..^outliern Chile). This, combined with 
tlie relatively .'inall area available and distance from pur- 
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chasers, makes New Zealand an unlikely competitor in the 
world timber markets, except for a few special kinds. In 



(High Commissioner for Sew Zealand) 


Kauri pine being tapped for gum; 
north of North Island 

fact. New Zealand is actually an importer rather than an 
exporter of timber. 

The most important native timber is that of the k.auri pixe, 
a magnificent tree growing only in the Auckland district! 
Its durability and freedom from knots, etc., make it valuable 
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ship construction and cabinet-making. The fossil gum, 
>\aich is all that remains of the predecessors of the present 
forests, is exported for use in the manufacture of varnish 



{^nigh Commissioner for Xeiz Zealand 

Maori diggers beside a heap of fossil kauri gum 


and linoleum, small quantities also being obtained by tapping 
the existing trees. This industry, however, is feeling the 
competition of synthetic products. 


FARMING 

The Canterbury Plains, being relatively both flat and dry, 
are naturally the chief WHEAT-gro^ving region of the Dominion. 
Other cereals, peas, and various root crops are also cultivated, 
oats being also grown in the cooler and wetter Otago lowlands. 
Maize is'^gvown as a fodder crop in parts of North Island. 
These crops, however, are designed to meet internal require¬ 
ments only. 
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Dairy-fanning. The mildness of the climate and ample 
rainfall make parts of North Island perhaps better suited to 
dairy-farmii^ than any other part of the world, and it is in 
that lialf of New Zealand that 85 per cent, of the cattle are 
located. Grass grows almost unchecked the whole year 
round. This renders winter housing and hand-feeding un¬ 
necessary (contrast Denmark), with a consequent saving in 
capital and labour. A further economy in labour is obtained 
by the widespread use of electrical power for the milking and 
other farm machinery. 

In spite of these production economies there still remains 
the problem of transporting a perishable product 11,000 miles 
across the Equator to Europe. Refrigeration has made this 
possible but is costly, and a six-weeks gap between producer 
& consumer makes adjustment between demand & supply 
difficult. If too much New Zealand butter reaches London, 

- the price drops and storage charges are higher than in the 
case of such commodities as wheat; if too little arrives, other 
countries seize the opportunity. 

Careful supervision is therefore necessary, both for the 
regulation of quantity and the maintenance of quality. 
Thus co-operative production has come to be enforced by the 
State, which supervises aU stages of production and organises 
the advertising and marketing. Local competition is elimin¬ 
ated, and, working on a national scale, shipping & insurance 
costs are reduced and facilities are provided for research. 
Subsequently the Government advanced a stage further 
exten^g its control from organisation to finance: it now 
pays the farmers a fixed price for the butter & cheese and 
IS itselt responsible for their sale. 

Dairy cattle are naturaUy kept in most of the coastal 

(mm) ’ ™ Christchurch 

f Economic competition, however, restricts dairy- 
fammg for export purposes to the best regions. These are 

e^r? Zealand 

mi ^ 18 more towards the manufacture of cheese 

milk powder, which have no by-products. The larger 
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factories, capable of turning out 20 tons of butter a dav. have 
their own saw-miEs and box-makinc; plant (see p. riw. 21). 



(Ei^p\ ConimisfMr.er f'jr Snc Zeaian^Af 

Cooling chamber for freezing beef, Auckland. Mutton is treated 
similarly, but on a much larger scale 


Sheep. Daii-y cattle are more exacting than sheep, both as 
regards fodder and level ground. Moderate slopes, in fact, are 
an advantage for sheep on account of drainage. The former 
consequently set the pick of the lowlands, and sheep-farming 
is less sharj)ly localised. North Island having a much less- 
marked preponderance (53 per cent.) than in the case of cattle. 
In North Island the chief sheep-rearing areas lie in the east 
and south. In South Island sheep are less concentrated, but 
are the main farming interest throughout the eastern lowlands. 
In many countries sheep are left with only the poorest grazing, 
since thev can exist on what most other animals would disdain. 
In New Zealand, on the other hand, there are still rich pastures 
after the requirements of the cattle have been met. These and 
the mild springs enable lambs to fatten quickly, the grass being 
supplemented by clover, rape, and root crops. Sheep-farming 
there has thus a .semi-arable basis. Fortunatelv for New 
Zealand, mutton can travel frozen with its quah:y no more 
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impaired than it would be by merely chilling it. Cross-breeds 
have been developed to meet the requirements or this branch 
of sheep-farming and have estabhshed the reputation of 
‘ Canterbury lamb. ’ 

On the rougher unimproved and unenclosed hill pastures 
merino sheep are kept for wool. In fact, it is only since 1929 



(Ui'jh Commissioner .Vetr Ztaland) 

Cross-bred sheep in the far north of Xorth Island on pasture land 
rough-cleared by rmg-barking and burning 


that the export value of the frozen lamb and mutton has 
sometimes exceeded that of wool, which is subject to consider- 
able annual fluctuations, both in quantity and in price. 


There are^ several deposits of lignite, but onlv two small 
areas of high-grade coal, both on the west of South Island 

founded large industrial centres. Gold is worked to the 
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ith-east of Auckland, and in South Island on the west coast 
& in Otago. Rich deposits of ij^n exist in the north of South 
Island, but the home market is as yet too small to justify more 
than limited development. 

INDUSTRIES 

For the size of the population New Zealand is exceptionany 
well provided with hydro-electriuit i , for which the evenly 
distributed rainfall and hiUy relief are well adapted. There 
are numerous small generating stations interlinked by a grid 
of transmission lines. The latter encircle North Island, and 
aU but the most thinly populated parts of South Island are 
equally well equipped. This power equipmmit differs from 
that of Canada or Switzerland in that it is used essentially for 
domestic and farm purposes and not as the basis for concen¬ 
trated industries. 

The smallness of the home market limits industries to 
essentials based for the most part on local raw matonals, e.^. 
flour mills, breezing factories, the manufacture of boots & shoes, 
fomiture, rope (from a native variety of flax), and confec¬ 
tionery. Fruit-canning is carried on in the north of South 
Island, and there are cement works at Dunedin. Agricultural 
implements are made at Christchurch, where the railway work¬ 
shops are also situated. A motor-car assembly plant has been 
established at Wellington. 

CITIES 

There are four main centres of population, which occur in 
descending order of size from north to south. All owe thOT 
existence to the proximity of exceptionally good nature, 
harbours. Because it was formerly plentiful and relativdy 
resistant to the occasional earthquake shocks, wood is the 
principal building material. Dunedin (82,000), however, 
a greyness reminiscent of the Scottish cities (cf. The BriHA 
IsUs, p. 38) from which emigrated the ancestors of the present 

settlers. ^ ^ 

Wellington (150,000) and Auckland (212,000) he at opposite 

ends of North Island. The more central position of ^e fo™ 

makes it the capital of the Dominion, but its immediate 
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hinterland is rather hilly. Auckland is the headquarters of 
the dairying industry. The isthmus there is only 5 miles wide, 
but the harbour on the west side is much shallower than that 
on the east. Both Auckland and Wellington have small 
fleets, as have most of the other ports except on the 
stormy and thinly populated west coast of South Island. 

TRANSPORT 

As in Australia, the coasting trade is important, but railways 
(3' 6'gauge) link the main settlements, including (by tunnel) 
the west and east coasts of South Island. The railways are 
rendered the more important by the scarcity of good roads. 

PEOPLE 

With no uninhabited tropical territories, a ‘White New 
Zealand’ policy is a purely domestic concern involving no 
political controversy, remoteness being in this case an asset. 
The people pride themselves on being 95 per cent. British. 
Despite the attraction which the country and its climate might 
he expected to exert and the high degree of equality which 
exists amongst its people, emigration since 1930 has some¬ 
times exceeded immigration. • 

The smallness of the present population (1,570,000) is 
attributable mainly to the Do mini on's dependence on pastoral 
products, which account for 95 per cent, (by value) of its 
exports. This means of livelihood, reinforced by labour- 
saving machinery, makes small demands on man-power. In 
addition,.a farming people is relatively self-supporting. Hence 
since the productive population is both small and mainly rural, 
there is a minimuTn tendency towards the multiplication of the 
varied services associated with the development of all large 
urban growths (c/. London, The British Isles, p. 134). 

The Maoris, or original inhabitants, have nothing in 
common with the Australian aborigines, whether in origin, 
appearance, or capabilities. The newcomers found the Maoris 
living in villages with elaborately carved houses; they were 
also expert sailors, accustomed to making long voyages by 
canoe. The tribes put up a fierce resistance to the invaders, 
but, once conquered, their energies have been diverted into 
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peacefid channels. The Maoris now number about 60,000, 
almost aU in North Island, where they cultivate potatoes & 
maize and rear sheep & pigs. A State medical service looks 
after their well-being, and many of them have become educated 
—some taking university degrees: these enter business or the 
professions, and live on equal terms with New Zealanders of 
European origin. 

TR-ADE 

Unlike Australia. New Zealand has no minerals (except for 
some coal and gold) and no cereal surplus to act as second 
^trin<^s to her pastoral wares. On the other hand, it is more 
dependent on other countries for manufactured goods, par- 
ticularlv of iron and steel. As far as edible products are 
concerned, the possible markets are limited to Western 
Europe. These are narrowed still more by the fact that the 
British taste for mutton is not widely shared. Hence Empire 
preference is vital to New Zealand trade, if only to coimter- 
balance the distance handicap. This is borne out by the 
Kim^dom purchasing no less than 85 per cent, of New Zealand s 
exports Half the imports are of British origm, other import¬ 
ant suppliers being AustraUa, the U.S.A., Canada, and Japan. 


THE PACIFIC OCEAX 

The Atlantic Ocean contains few islands apart from those 
associated more or less directly \\ith the continents which it 
separates. The Pacific Ocean is studded with innumerable 
small islands, almost all of which lie between the Tropics: 
in fact, except for the Hawaiian group, all the large ones lie 
south of the Equator—justifAung the term ^ South Sea Islands.’ 
Although Asia and North America are only 50 miles apart at 
the Bering Strait, the Pacific Ocean is for practical purposes at 
least half as wide again as the Atlantic. Thus Yokohama is 
4500 miles from San Francisco compared with the 3100 miles 
which lie between New York and Southampton. The mileage 
difference is accentuated by the disparity in the quality of the 
transport services available. Thus speeds are slower in the 
Pacific than in the North Atlantic, where the intensity of 
commerce and the stimulus of international rivalry have con¬ 
centrated the most highly developed shipping resources in 
the world. 

From the point of view of air services the distribution of 
islands in the Pacific is unfortunate, since they are entirely 
lacking between Japan and the U.S.A. Air routes have 
therefore to choose between the northern route, over much but 
almost unpopulated land, subject to cold & fog, and the 
longer southern route mainly over ocean. 

The Pacific Ocean is bordered by a remarkable series of 
comparatively recent fold mountain chains bristling with 
volcanic peaks, many of which are still active—even the 
Antarctic shore making its contribution. The western Pacific 
is also noteworthy for the depth of the troughs wliich lie to 
the east of some of these chains, the deepest sounding in the 
world (35,000 ft.) being recorded oft ^lindanao (Philippine Is.). 

In origin the islands can be divided into three groups; 
(i) New Caledonia and most of New Guinea, wliich, like portiiuis 
of New Zealand, resemble much of Au>tralia in tlie prominent 
part played in their formation by old crystalline tock. 
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Xumero\i> >mall but frequently mountainous islands 
associated with the Ocean's volcanic fringe and of similar 
orisrin, e.g, the Marianne Islands, Solomon Islands. New 
Hebrides. Fiji Islands, Samoa, and. in the north, the Hawaiian 
group, (iiii Lying between the Hawaiian Islands and the 
remainder are groups totaUing a vast number of low cobal 



WotU) 


A stream of lava descending from the volcano Maunahoa 
(HawaiiaB Is.) towards the sea 


islets. Coral reefs also occur in connection with many of the 

larger islands. , 

The oToiips north-west of the Equator (apart from the 
Hawaiian Islands), mandated to Japan, are sometimes co- 
lectivelv referred to as Hickonesl^. from the smaU size of 
the LJands (p. Ai. 149). The groups of relatively large islands 
from Fiji westwards (including New 

Hzlaxesia. from their dark appearance, and that of th^ 
people. The remaining groups to the east 
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PoLTNESiA, on account of the large number of islands which 
they incorporate. 

The third method of classification is political. The United 
States own the Hawaiian Islands, and have an island in 
Micronesia which is important as a trans-Pacific link and for 
strategic purposes. France has New Caledonia and eastern 
Polynesia. Samoa is a New Zealand mandate, ilost of the 
• remaining groups are British. New Guinea is divided between 
the Netherlands (W.), Britain (S.E.), and Australia, to whom 
the north-east has been mandated. The New Hebrides form 
an Anglo-French Condominium, a rare U-pe of joint control 
government. They are strategically important for the only 
harbour available for large vessels between New Guinea & 
the Fiji Islands. 

CLIMATE 

From about 10° N. to 15° S. the climate is monotonously 
uniform. The predominance of ocean, aided by an overcast 
sky, allows little variation in temperature either by day and 
night or throughout the year. Although the temperature 
rarely rises much above 80° F., the high degree of humidity 
-mak^ the climate unpleasant for Europeans. The rainfall 
within this area is essentially convectional, evenly distributed 
tlnoughout the year, but showing alight maxima associated 
with the sun’s apparent passage overhead. Some of the 
smaller islands suffer from aridity and the absence of water 
storage. 

Outside these latitudes temi>erature differences begin to 
develop, the rotation of the earth becomes an effective influence 
on the wind-currents, and a relatively dry season is distinguish¬ 
able. There is often a sharp contrast in wetness between 
wmdward and leeward sides of the same island if the relief is 
hilly. Severe hurricanes occur irregiilarly, but especially in 
autumn, mainly between latitudes 10° and 20°. 

PRODUCTS 

^e coral islands are too small, scattered, and lacking in 
Mil to make any serious contribution to the trade of the 
Pacific. In the volcanic groups the soUs are usually fertile 
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d the other drawbacks less cori'picuous. The natives can 
CTfow niaize. sweet pt<tatoes. yani". l*anana>. and breadfruit 
with a minimum of effort, besides being skilful fishermen. In 
some islands cannibalism still adds occa'ional variety to the 
diet. Warlike peoj-le with few wants are not attracted by 
offers of steadv work in a climate where white ]'>eople are 
unalde to perform manual labour. In some cases, too. 
missionaries have protecterl natives from commercial exploita¬ 
tion. The question of labour for developing the Ldands is 
thus evervwheie a problem. 

The plantations on French islands are worked largely 1-y 
labour imported from Annam and Tonkin. In Hawaii, 
amongst a medley of other races, the American Government 
has encouraged Filipinos. In Fiji. Tamil labour from .-iouth- 
east India (p. A-s. ST) is the main.stay of the plantations 
(c/. Trinidad, p. Am. 147). Chinese have penetrated, as 
usual, wherever they have been allowed, but not as a rule 

in a purelv labouring capacity. 

The foliot^-ing figures for the Fiji Islands give an idea of 


population trends:— 


Europ-nriS 

Halj-caAU.s 

Ind'^ojiS 


1901 

1911 

1921 

2.400 

3.700 

3,9‘X» 

1.6 mm 

2.400 

2,7«X) 

17.100 

40.3«MJ 

60.60“ 

94.400 

S 7.1 MM 

S4.500 


1936 ^ 

4.030 

4.570 

So.tXn) 

97,050 


Owing to the small size of most of the Pacific islands their 
coast-lines are long relative to their area. Hence, since the 
coconut palm flourishes best on seashores, copra is the most 
widely distributed product, -with the advantage of requiring 
verv little attention. 

The chief plantation crops are .sugar-cane and pineappl s, 
both grown on a very large scale in the Hawaiian I® ands and 
on a much smaller one in the Fiji Islands. -Hthough parts of 
the Hawaiian Islands compete with Assam for the ^orld “ 
rainfall record, other parts are relatively dry, especialh durm^ 
the hot season, and irrigation (largely by pumping rom - 
is necessarv for GU per cent, of the plantation area These 
islands are far the largest pineapple growers in the world, 

1 The 1931 census was postponed t,U 1936 for financial reasons. 
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but the industry has suffered from the diversion of the British 
market to Malaya (p. .4^. 108) and trade restrictions imposed by 
other European customers. The pineapple plantations lie at 
altitudes of from 500 to 1700 ft. above sea-level, the sugar-cane 
being cultivated at lower levels. Fifty per cent, of the pine¬ 
apple (by weight) is waste after the canning process, but is 
turned to account for sugar, alcohol, and feeding stock. 
Honolulu (145,000), the capital, is a fashionable tourist and 
health resort, situated 2000 miles from San Francisco and 
34(X) from Japan. 

In FiJf the chief natural drawl)ack is a tendency towards 
hurricanes and floods, which cause fluctuations in the vield. 
The pineapple industry, being in its infancy, has profited by 
Hawaiian experience and has escaped the overjuoduction 
which played havoc with the parent industry. At the height 
of the season pineapples sell locally at Id. each, Indians 
number 43 per cent, of the total population. 

The marketing of Pacific produce is complicated, as else- , 
where, by political considerations. Thus Hawaiian sugar 
depends on American preference. Although Fijian sugar is 
produced by an Australian company, it has to depend chiefly 
on the Canadian consumer for its market. Fiji also grows 
BAX ANAS, but Queensland now meets the Australian demand, 
and New Zealand prefers to encourage growers in Samoa. 
Other crops grown on some of the islands include coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, oranges, spices, and vanilla. 

The crystalline rocks of New Caledonl4 \ield relatively 
infertile soils, but are rich in a variety of minerals. The 
most important worked at present are chromium and nickel, 
both metals which exist in relatively few other parts of the 
world. To save transport the ores are smelted with hydro¬ 
electric power before being exported to Europe and the U.S.A. 
There are a considerable number of cattle on the island. 

Just south of the Equator a few isolated small islands exist, 
which are exploited for their supplies of phosphates (origin- 
atmg from bird-droppings). Of these, the most important is 
the British mandated territory of Nauru, which sells part of 
its output to the wheat-farmers of Australia and New Zealand 

Both the mountainous & thickly forested relief and native 
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ihabitants of New Guinea strongly discourage penetration. 
Scattered trading settlements east along the coast, but in 
the interior practically every village distrusts its neighbour, 
even if it understands its dialect. The western half is un¬ 
developed, except where leases were granted by the Nether¬ 
lands to Japanese cotton-growing companies, but gold is 
being actively worked in the ifiountains towards the south¬ 
east of the mandated territory. On account of the formidable 
obstructions to ground transport, this venture depends en¬ 
tirely on aerial enterprise, aeroplanes taking 25 minutes for 
the journey to the coast, which requires seven days by native 
carriers. Gold is also being mined in increasing quantities in 
the Fiji Islands. 

The value of the Pacific islands may be summarised as: 

(i) Thinks between the bordering continents for 

(а) Shipping—as coaling stations ; 

(б) Cable stations—now less vital on account of 

wireless; 

(c) Aircraft—to increase both safety and also the 
pay-load (by reducing the necessary fuel¬ 
load). 

(ii) Strat^c, as potential naval and air bases. 

(iii) Sources of raw materials: 

(а) Copra, sugar, pineapples, and other tropical 

products. 

(б) Chromium, nickel, gold, phosphates. 

It might be added that some islands are a still unspoilt 
anthropological preserve, while the ruined city on Ponape 
(suggestive of land larger and more densely populated than at 
present) and the enigmatic monoliths of Easter Island remain 
a baffling challenge to archaeolc^. 
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Zinc, Af 42, 105; Am 30, 88-89; Au 
30. 
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